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Ir was long ago foreseen that ‘ite “battl of the’ evidences ” 
would have to be fought over again. Axgtuisenite which used to 
be accounted irrefragable fell into conttn:pt ‘one after another. 
New discoveries, which seemed incidentally and powerfully to 
confirm our implicit faith in the whole Bible, were explained 
away. Objections to the inspiration and authenticity, the 
genuineness and credibility of the sacred books, were started in 
unexpected quarters. Men began to reason about words and 
phrases such as “ inspiration ” and the “ Word of God,” and to 
make applications of them which were as ingenious as they 
were novel, and as specious as they were hollow. Critics began 
more and more to honour and to use human science and the 
deductions of reason. Faith was no longer the condition and 
qualification for criticism, nor the special work of the Holy . 
Ghost any longer needful in order to sound exegesis. ‘The 
divinity that dwells within us,” in saints and sinners alike, and 
as much in doubters as believers ; the natural religious conscious- 
ness, and the well-informed and disciplined intellect of us all, were 
accounted quite sufficient in religion. To a great extent reli- 
gious truths were transferred to the same domain as ethics, and 
placed in the same position; and the Bible was removed into 
the sphere of ordinary literature. These things seldom met in 
one man; and assuredly were not the work of one man, but of 
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many. Nevertheless they came to pass, and many distinguished 
for scientific attainments, for research and learning, and for 
thought, became identified with the new school. Upon these, 
the old apologetics were powerless, and they and their disciples, 
like the leviathan of Job, “ counted darts as stubble, and laughed 
at the shaking of aspear.” New weapons of attack and defence 
had to be invented, and this required time. It was, moreover, 
difficult to awaken men to asense of the importance of the move- 
ment which had set in, and when awakened, difficult to train 
them to the new tactics. Criticism had to be met by criticism, 
learning by learning, science by science, and thought by thought. 
Meanwhile, there were frequent defections from the old ranks, 
and the apparent truth of not a few of the new principles dis- 
mayed, if it did not convince, some who were set for the defence 
of the faith. Hence it was not surprising that the Church itself 
began to give evidence that its ministers were not all free from 
the new leaven. Polemics were of course incessant, but it was 
rather a guerilla warfare than a general engagement, although 
it was feJt that it must come to that at last. Men felt that they 
were: ip: g"transitign State,; that. great, events were impending, 
and ‘that’ thougk ‘the victory mast; be*.on the side of God and 
truth, the struggle.must be followed by some marked changes. 
The disputé 14 hot: only ndt yet terminated, but it is more 
earnest than ever, aiid entliste'a larger number. Earnest souls 
do not altogether #cbeet this, and men of candid and honest 
minds, real lovers ‘of*truth, wish the questions in debate to be 
determined in favour of the truth they honour. What perplexes 
and embarrasses not a few at the present time is the character 
of some who espouse the new principles. Among them are 
men who proclaim aloud their love to God and man, their rever- 
ence for all that is high, holy, and divine, and their zeal for the 
Gospel. Nor can it be said that these, however we may think 
them wrong, do not live up to their professions. So far as we 
can judge, their personal characters are without a stain both as 
men and as disciples of Christ. They reject, sternly and un- 
compromisingly, much that others accept and love; but more 
than this we cannot say. We can accuse them of no dishonesty 
or hypocrisy ; we must allow them to be frank and sincere. We 
cannot charge them with indifference, idleness, timidity, want 
of ability, learning, or skill. Nothing of the sort. Some of 
them are men of well-stored and well-disciplined minds, labori- 
ous and painstaking in their investigations, lucid and popular in 
their modes of thought and of expression. Yet we believe them 
wrong, greatly and grievously wrong, and that as well in many 
weightier as in many lesser matters. They seem to us to be in 
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the wrong track, and to be expending their lives and energies in 
the construction of a system which involves a large amount of 
error as well as of truth. It is not always hard to discover 
reasons for this aberration from the right, and for this adhesion 
to what is wrong. Very often it is traceable to the apprehen- 
sion of some commonly overlooked fact, an undue conceit of the 
importance of such fact, and a hasty and too general inference 
from it. There are unquestionably facts in the domain of Bibli- 
cal criticism for which no allowance is made in the phraseology 
which men are wont to employ. A love of brevity, the capti- 
vating form and sound of an expression, a disposition to exalt 
the Bible as far as language can exalt it, and attachment to long 
accepted formulas, combine to produce the result alluded to. 
Thus, “the plenary inspiration of the Holy Scriptures,” “ the 
Bible is the Word of God,” “ the words of inspiration,” “ the 
impossibility of all error in the Bible,’ and many others, are 
phrases capables of concealing or excluding facts, and so far capa- 
ble of concealing and excluding the truth. 

God is assuredly not served by the concealment and exclu- 
sion of the truth. What does not serve Him, is no service to 
religion. What neither serves God nor religion, can hardly 
serve the Church, or man at large. Let us then be honest and 
fearless, and call the Bible what it is, not ignoring or overlook- 
ing the facts which that Bible embodies, the phenomena which 
it reveals. Let us ask what we mean, what we exclude, and 
what we include, by such expressions as those above quoted. 

What is plenary inspiration? is a question which has been 
answered in many different ways. “Plenary inspiration” is 
made to cover all theories of inspiration, from that of mere 
prompting and superintending a writer, to the dictation of every 
word and the form of every word that is written. 

What do we mean when we say, “The Bible is the Word of 
God?” Is it that the Holy Spirit in a manner uttered every 
word of it, and so uttered every word that it is his own? That 
this is true of many portions of the Scriptures is affirmed in 
those Scriptures, but why is it affirmed of special parts if it is 
true of the whole? May there not be an important sense in 
which the canonical Scriptures are not absolutely the Word of 
God? Take the Book of Job, or that of Ecclesiastes, and it is 
plain that opinions and statements are often there alongside of 
contradictory opinions and statements. We may even go fur- 
ther, and say that there are many things reported in the Bible 
which are neither true nor good, and which are nevertheless 
allowed to stand without correction or caution. What is the 
sense in which these things are the Word of God . Accurate 
B 
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conceptions of the nature of inspiration can alone lead to a 
proper explanation of these phenomena. 
What do we mean when we speak of the “ words of inspira- 
tion?” Is it that the Holy Ghost in a manner dictated each 
individual word to the writers of the several books? If so, how 
account for some things already mentioned, and how explain 
the mental and moral peculiarities which the writers transferred 
to their pages? What under ordinary circumstances would be 
traced to the age, country, rank, calling, learning, training, dis- 
position, habits of a writer, are all there. The very language is 
redolent with the peculiarities of a province or of a period, or of 
political influences. Over and above all this, comparative, 
textual, or verbal criticism tells us of apparent omissions, re- 
dundancies, and variations, multitudes of which come under the 
general designation of various readings. ‘To deny these things 
is impossible; and in the face of a keen and active censorship, 
it is also impossible to say of this or of that recension of the text 
that it is the Word of God. Even on the principle of literal 
and verbal inspiration, no man can say of any copy of the Bible 
in existence that it is “the Word of God.” It is only in a 
vague and general sense that this expression can properly be 
used, and it is only in such a sense that it has been used by 
many of the wisest and holiest of men. We have the pro- 
foundest conviction that it is right and proper to describe the 
Bible as the inspired volume, and that many things in it are 
indeed the words of inspiration, because they are the words 
which “ holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” But are we required to abandon the distinctions which 
used to be drawn by orthodox writers? If we are asked to 
believe in but one kind of inspiration, and to place every passage 
we find in the Bible upon the same level, a wrong is done to us. 
In a general sense the whole of the sacred text is the word of 
inspiration, but this is not true of every part in the same mea- 
sure and degree. Distinctions may and must be drawn, or the 
consequence will be favourable to those whose principles tend to 
the denial of all real and true inspiration in the sense in which 
Christians have generally understood the word. To illustrate 
our idea, we will quote a brief article in the common editions of 
Calmet’s Dictionary. We are there told: “ Inspiration in the 
highest sense is the immediate communication of knowledge to 
the human mind by the Spirit of God ; but it is commonly used 
by divines in a less strict and proper sense, to denote such a 
degree of divine influence, assistance, or guidance, as enabled 
the authors of the Scriptures to communicate knowledge to 
others, without error or mistake, whether the subjects of such 
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communications were things then immediately revealed to those 
who declared them, or things with which they were before ac- 
quainted. Hence it is usually divided into three kinds,—revela- 
tion, suggestion, and superintendence.” 

The preceding extract will answer our purpose better than 
anything written under the influence of recent controversies, 
and it will very well introduce what we have to say of another 
common utterance, mentioned above: “The impossibility of all 
error in the Bible.” This cannot be true of the text as it now 
exists. For although the various readings which are known 
seldom relate to the solitary affirmations of any doctrine, they 
do sometimes involve the only statements we have of certain 
facts. Thus it may be undecided whether St. Paul wrote “ God 
was manifested in the flesh,” or “ Who was manifested in the 
flesh,” without affecting any doctrine, because St. John is 
acknowledged to have written “The Word was God,—and the 
Word became flesh.” The divine incarnation would still be 
asserted, even though it should be proved that St. Paul wrote 
‘Who was manifested in the flesh.”” But it is not so with every 
fact. For instance ; did St. John, in his Gospel, chap. i., ver. 
28, write that certain transactions occurred in Bethabara or in 
Bethany? Did the same evangelist write or not write the his- 
tory of the adulteress in the beginning of his eighth chapter? 
The historical books of the Old Testament, and particularly the 
books of Chronicles as compared with Kings, exhibit a large 
number of discrepancies. We cannot deny these things ; they 
are self-evident. Hence we are compelled to admit that many 
errors have crept into existing copies of the Scriptures. The 
question then is, whether the sacred penmen themselves were 
the authors of any of these errors? When two or more wrote 
separate accounts of the same transactions, did they contradict 
each other? Differ they might, as all will allow, in their word- 
ing of facts, and in the selection of facts, but did they irrecon- 
cilably differ from each other? To this enquiry two answers are 
given; that they did, and that they did not. That they did is 
asserted on the ground of the uniformity of reading in all codices 
now extant. That they did not, is affirmed on the ground that 
there are some various renderings by which contradictions are 
harmonized, that other discrepancies can be reasonably reconciled, 
and that from the nature of the case inspired writers must have 
told the truth. We do not expect, and we do not find that such 
reasons satisfy every one, but we think they are worthy of serious 
consideration, and if they do not account for all differences they 
account for some. It'may be alleged, too, that the actual amount 
of the asserted contradictions is diminished by the fact, that 
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after all we do not know the basis of every calculation, and the 
grounds of every statement found in the Bible. Before we 
announce a contradiction, we must be in a position to say that 
a contradiction exists. Some writers, and even some of recent 
date, have often failed to distinguish between different state- 
ments, and contradictory statements. In their zeal to establish 
contradictions they have neglected the use of proper precautions, 
and have seemed more anxious to discredit the Scriptural narra- 
tives, than to ascertain what they really teach. This is an 
inference for which they are justly blamed. 

But the idea of the absolute freedom of the Bible from all 
error involves another class of considerations. We have already 
glanced at this, but we must refer to it again. The Scripture 
writers were often only the reporters of what other men said or 
wrote. Now are we to believe that all whose sayings are re- 
corded in the Bible were inspired to utter the speeches which 
are reported, or were at least preserved from error in them ? 
By no means ; we might as well be required to believe that all 
the actions reported were good and right. The Bible confessedly 
records many wrong and immoral actions; and we may concede 
that it reports many sayings which were erroneous. It is possible 
that some of the recorded expressions of good men were improper 
and erroneous. Not only is it possible, is it not a fact? We 
come then to this, that the inspired writers are only to be held 
responsible for the truth of what they themselves allege, and for 
the accuracy of their reports in all other cases. Since this is 
the case, critics and expositors ought to discriminate between 
what fairly belongs to the writers, and what in equal fairness 
belongs to others. We may be told that this is no easy task, 
and we admit it; but at the same time we think it is more 
extensively feasible than some seem to imagine,—more so than 
most suppose, if we may judge from the little that is even at- 
tempted in regard to it. 

The evils which follow from the neglect of the principle to 
which we have now called attention appear in all classes of 
writers. A devout believer in the utter absence of error from 
the pages of the Bible often quotes as divine revelation what is 
nothing of the kind, or bases arguments upon words which carry 
no evidence, or is perplexed by statements which he cannot recon- 
cile with others, or with his conscience. It cannot be said that 
such a man rightly divides the words of truth, and it is very clear 
that he may not seldom be harassed or silenced by acute objectors. 
A critic of the rational school is equally liable to blunder here. 
Many will remember that one of the writers in a celebrated 
volume of essays fell into a mistake of this kind. He referred 
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to a passage in Amos (vii. 11), in which we read “ Jeroboam 
shall die by the sword ;” and objected that this was a prophecy 
which was never fulfilled. The true explanation would have 
been that it was a prophecy which Amos never uttered: it forms 
part of an accusation which Amaziah, priest of Bethel, brought 
against Amos. We should rather believe that an idolatrous 
priest told a falsehood, than that a true prophet uttered a false 
prediction. There is not the shadow of proof that Amos pre- 
dicted the violent death of Jeroboam, beyond the bare assertion 
of a malicious apostate priest. No discriminating critic could 
adduce passages of this kind as evidence that there are errors 
in the Bible which its writers are responsible for. 

We cannot yet leave this argument. Other classes of texts 
require attention. One consists of passages in which the cur- 
rent and popular phraseology is adopted; another consists of 
passages in which hyperbolical and figurative epithets and 
phrases are employed; and a third comprises passages which 
may involve additions by writers of a later date. Let us look a 
little at each of these in view of this question of the freedom of 
the Bible from error. 

There are statements in the Bible which are not correctly 
worded according to the dictates of modern science. The penmen 
employed the words and phrases with which they were familiar, 
and which were usual in the times wherein they lived. This 
course, in our judgment, was natural, prudent, and necessary. 
Language was not invented by the inspired writers, and they, 
therefore, naturally used it as they found it. It would be pre- 
posterous to expect anything else, and the fact has nothing in 
it to implicate their inspiration, for the Almighty never designed 
one of them to be a Euclid, an Archimedes, an Aristotle, a 
Hippocrates, or a Galen. 

The use of common language was moreover prudent, because 
a strange form of speech would have been obscure, and would 
have diverted men’s minds from the very things which were to 
be taught: it might possibly have required the addition of a 
glossary. Scientific truths have had to win their own way into 
the world, as well as in it, and it is sufficient if the Bible does 
not formally contradict them. Perhaps we shall be told it does 
formally contradict them sometimes, as when it calls the hare a 
ruminant. If it calls the hare a ruminant, and if the hare does 
not ruminate, the Bible does no doubt err in at least one matter 
of science. Inasmuch, however, as there are two ifs in the case, 
we presume it would not be wise for the present to lay much 
stress upon it. We suspect, and we hope we shall not be blamed 
for the concession, that there are interspersed among the Mosaic 
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laws, especially, precepts which yield something to the opinions 
as well as to the language of those times. It is not easy for 
us to understand how a@ house could be infected with real 
leprosy ; but see Lev. xiv. 33, ete. 

We have said that the use of popular forms of speech was 
necessary. The infusion of scientific ideas into common words 
is a slow process, and so is the formation of scientific terms, 
and their general adoption. All who are acquainted with He- 
brew manners know that philosophical and scientific pursuits 
did not much prevail at any time among the ancient Jews. If 
they did little in art, they did less in abstract science. At most, 
all theiz terms for abstract ideas are borrowed from hard material 
conceptions, and very many of their technical terms of all sorts 
are mere accommodations,—substitutes for better. Words, then, 
and etymologies will do very little to demonstrate the erroneous 
conceptions of writers who used the only words they had. After 
all we can no more expect in the sacred penmen perfect immunity 
from the influence of popular opinions, than we can expect them 
to be. free from the influences of natural scenery, local associa- 
tions, or passing events. Surely we may say that, if there be 
one thing more wonderful than any other in the Bible rightly 
viewed, it is its marvellous agreements with the conclusions of 
experimental science. Here the Bible stands alone on a proud 
pre-eminence. This is a fact which has often been insisted upon, 
and it has served as a basis for the comparison of our sacred books 
with all the books accounted sacred elsewhere. The Koran of 
Mohammed, the writings of Indian scribes, and those of Buddhist 
sages, have many times figured in this enumeration. Some 
have gone further, and, beginning with the Apocrypha, have 
passed on to the Rabbinical books, have examined the genuine 
fathers and Church writers down to recent times, and in par- 
ticular have turned to account the huge mass of legendary lore 
which drifts up and down in the Church like seaweed in the 
ocean. Beyond these things some have proceeded to the classic 
literature of Greece and Rome, and found in its poets and orators, 
its historians and its men of learning, so much absurdity under 
the appearance and name of science, that the contrast between 
it and the Bible has been most manifest. All these, and all 
other similar comparisons, are useful, and tell upon the popular 
mind. But they do not meet the requirements of the case; 
what is wanted is proof that our Scriptures, while they make no 
pretensions to teach science, do not contradict science, and may 
be explained in harmony with science. Most authors admit 
this, and affirm it, but there are a few who think they have dis- 
covered sunday exceptions. We do not say there are no excep- 
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tions. Let us admit that there are. We fancy, however, that 
most of these are to be accounted for without impugning the 
divine inspiration of Scripture and without any injury to faith. 
They are either verbal or real. Those which are verbal will be 
found to consist in the adoption of popular phraseology, or in 
the use of figurative terms. None of these can fairly be 
adduced as arguments to prove error in the Bible, As for such 
as are real, our inquiries have convinced us that the inspired 
writers are not responsible for them, because they are either to 
be found in passages where these writers are merely reporters, 
or in passages were popular notions are taken advantage of for 
some spiritual purpose. The latter case alone can cause any 
difficulty, and that is a difficulty which is easily to be met. We 
may be asked how the God of truth could condescend to employ 
error as a vehicle for imparting instruction. In this way: the 
ideas that men already have are taken hold of as the shortest 
and most effectual means of leading them to moral and spiritual 
ideas which they have not. Such is the case in some of the 
prophetical books, and very conspicuously in the Apocalypse 
(e.g., chap. ix. 1). This answer may not satisfy everybody ; but 
it satisfies us, and we are not even careful to shew that the 
sacred scribes themselves knew better. 

There are writers who believe, and would have us believe, 
that the first principles, and many of the deductions of almost 
all science, are to be found in the Bible. This we believe to be 
a decided error, and one which arises from an altogether mis- 
taken idea of the nature and intention of Divine Revelation. 
God has taught us religious and moral truths, but He has not 
given us a revelation of natural or scientific truth. The science 
of their times is the science which we look for in the inspired 
writers, and we are content if, in the positive communications of 
heaven, we find no contradiction of laws and facts which men 
then knew not, but which have since been discovered by them. 
We have no sympathy whatever with the spurious criticism 
which finds railroads and steamboats, the electric telegraph and 
the modern solar system, in the Bible. Criticism must not only 
be believing and devout,—it must be honest and intelligent. 
Fanciful analogies are as worthless as imaginary contradictions. 

Some have endeavoured to construct the Hebrew system of 
the universe out of the popular phrases and hyperbolical lan- 
guage of the Bible. These, and a little etymological trifling, 
are the sole materials of which Biblical cosmogonies are com- 
monly made up. The absurdity of such work is surely self- 
-evident. We do not say the Jews had none of the notions 
which have been ascribed to them, but we protest against the 
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exhibition of the schemes which have been constructed, as the 
cosmogonies, or what not, of the Hebrew nation. As every 
child knows, there was a time when astronomers were in peril 
of their lives for asserting the truth of the solar system. It was 
believed that the Bible declared something different, and hence 
it was accounted heretical to teach as they did. Time put an 
end to all this. The astronomical problem was solved, and faith 
continued. Geology was another bugbear, but it too has lost 
its terrors; and now both astronomy and geology are considered 
rather as suggesting the true exposition of Scripture, than as 
contradictory of it. Ethnology, comparative philology, and 
other sciences, have led to the production of many valuable facts 
illustrative of the Bible. And so things will go on. There will 
always remain some who will repudiate the science, and some 
who will refuse to see the harmony of the Bible with science for 
an opposite reason. This obstinacy of faith on the one hand, 
and of reason on the other, is a simple fact, and one which 
we might naturally look for. It is curious to observe how both 
agree to misunderstand Holy Scripture. Liberal and enlightened 
criticism is the friend of truth wherever it finds it, and believ- 
ing that the Author of nature is the Author of revelation, has 
no fear that He will contradict himself. It knows, and it is 
modest enough to own, that it may err in the domain of reason ; 
it also knows and owns that it may err in its exposition of some 
texts of Scripture; but it knows, too, that the results already 
positively ascertained by the most searching inquiries and the 
most powerful tests, justify the confidence which it has in the 
Bible. 

The length of this article will not allow, and the subject of 
it does not require, us to go into minute and elaborate inquiries 
in verification and illustration of what we say. It is, however, 
necessary perhaps to add a few words to our allusions to the 
hyperbolical expressions which a frigid and unimaginative cri- 
ticism might construe into contradictions and errors. The 
glowing imagination of an oriental often characterized the 
ancient prophet, and hence the gorgeous richness and exuberant 
hyperbole of his style. The imagery is often strange and ex- 
aggerated, as viewed by men less impassioned, and resolved to 
try the merits of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and John by the scalpel, or 
the foot-rule, or the syllogism, or the laws of syntax. Be it 
so: for our part we prefer to watch these wonderful utterers of 
words as we would watch the ocean waves, or the lofty eagle; 
to listen to them as we would listen now to the wild notes of the 
wood songster, and now to the thunder peal. More and more 
we feel that these oracles are not to be reduced to the ordinary 
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laws of thought and language. ‘ Holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” This is the law, and 
this the reason of those marvellous and unearthly, as well as 
seemingly unscientific and paradoxical, epithets and phrases 
which so abound in the poetry and predictions of the Old Testa- 
ment. We could fill pages with examples if it were necessary, 
but it surely is not. The natural endowments of the prophets 
and poets of the Bible appear in their writings and utterances ; 
and the scenery amid which they lived, the circumstances in 
which they were placed, and whatever else might influence them 
from without as men, all leave their impress upon the sacred 
record. The Holy Ghost did not annihilate their faculties, nor 
destroy their knowledge, nor remove them from the region of 
humanity. The heavenly calling took them as they were, ap- 
pointed to them their task, and gave them the grace they needed 
for its fulfilment. They did not always dream dreams and see 
visions; they were not always in an ecstacy, nor were they 
always rapt up into the air. Many divine ideas were communi- 
cated to them, but they expressed them in human language (may 
we not say, in their own language?) to ordinary mortals. We 
must look to the end of their utterances, as well as to their 
origin, and we must not shut our eyes to the form of them. 
The end was human and divine ; the origin was also human and 
divine ; but the form was necessarily all but exclusively human. 
“The tongues of angels” would have probably “ wasted their 
sweetness on the desert air” in most cases. Therefore the 
Divine in revelation arrayed itself in human form, and is to this 
day seen through a human medium. Whatever the measure of 
the inspiration, and whatever its intentions, it was, so to speak, 
tinged with the medium through which it passed,—the per- 
sonality of the inspired one. Hence Paul alludes to his birth- 
place, his family, and his teacher; hence too the reminiscences 
of his classical readings when speaking at Athens, or when 
penning an epistle to Titus. And there is much more of the 
same kind; so much, that it is almost apparent at a glance, to 
those who have studied the style of the sacred writers, which of 
them it is that speaks. This is certainly true of large portions 
of the Bible. 

We can imagine and we believe that the writers of Holy 
Scripture were influenced in regard to style and language ; that 
they were helped to express themselves with fitness and accu- 
racy, with power and energy, and in other ways. We believe 
that in a great many cases their message was dictated to them 
by the Holy Ghost, and that in all such cases it is truly the 
Word of God which we have. We believe that where the actual 
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words were not given (we do not say they always were), the 
writers were aided by the Holy Ghost supernaturally, and not 
as ordinary men, to produce a true and faithful record. We 
believe that the phenomena of the four gospels alone is sufficient 
to prove, that in history, at least, inspiration had pre-eminent 
regard to ideas and facts, and was mainly concerned in the sub- 
stance of the narrative. On no other principle can we account 
for the variations in form and order, as well as in selection, 
which we find in the Evangelists. St. Luke distinctly affirms 
that he had personal reasons for undertaking his gospel, and 
that he availed himself of ordinary precautions and research in 
its composition. 

Why should the facts which we have thus cursorily scanned 
be practically ignored, made light of, or misexplained at the 
opposite poles of critical and uncontroversial interpretation? Yet 
it appears to be so alike with those who uphold the most ultra 
views of verbal inspiration, and with those who reduce all in- 
spiration to the level of mere enthusiasm and excitement. It is 
a primary rule of interpretation, and the sacred duty of every 
expositor, to ask of every separate passage in the Bible, With 
whom did it originate? A timorous and undiscriminating ortho- 
doxy may occasionally shudder at asking a question like this, 
and may denounce those who ask it as profane or heretical. Be 
it so; an enlightened man who fears God will not be deterred 
from his duty by such examples or by such denunciations. He 
will take the very words ascribed to our blessed Lord, and will 
satisfy himself whether or not they belong to the original record. 
He will compare their form as he finds them in St. Matthew 
with their form as they occur in other gospels, and he will try 
to ascertain whether he has the ipsissima verba of Christ, or the 
substance and summary of what He spake. Such a man will 
take the last and glorious speech of Stephen, and the first thing 
he will observe respecting it is, that the inspired penman of the 
Acts of the Apostles only professes to be its reporter. He may 
without heresy ask whether Stephen was inspired to utter this 
speech, and how far it may be allowed to correct or modify cer- 
tain portions of Old Testament history. All this, and much 
more of the same sort, is not only lawful to the interpreter, but 
his duty, throughout the sacred volume. Yet we venture to 
affirm that-very few do this so honestly and courageously as they 
ought. Happily there are some, and we are delighted to see 
among them men who write what will be read. It is our deli- 
berate conviction that this is the true conservative criticism, the 
true Christian scheme of interpretation. When believing men 
can take the words of the Bible out of the domain of fancy, and 
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read it in the region of reality, there will be hope for the world 
as well as for the Church. 

Of course we shall be asked if there is not peril abundant 
in such a method. Possibly there is, but we fancy there is 
more in a method which treats human utterances as God’s Word, 
or does not discriminate the one from the other. There are 
many human utterances recorded in Scripture which are very 
beautiful and very true, and which acquire additional dignity 
from the fact that they have been perpetuated in the Bible. For 
moral and spiritual purposes such expressions are often very 
valuable, and may be turned to the best account, but they are 
not in any proper sense inspired utterances. They float in the 
current of inspired thought, but they are not of it. There is 
very much “ wood, hay, and stubble,” as well as “ gold, silver, 
and precious stones,” in the river whose streams make glad the 
city of God. 

We are about to make an observation akin to the last, but 
not to be confounded with it. Recent controversies have led us 
to believe more confidently that our observation is well founded. 
It is this: that in the Pentateuch and in other books, especially 
historical ones, a large number of passages are now to be found 
which were not written by the authors of those books, but have 
been added since by some unknown hand. It may be that Ezra, 
or whoever collected, arranged, or edited the books in question, 
introduced the passages to which we refer. It may be that some 
of them were the work of copyists. In any case they are of 
high antiquity, far older than any manuscript or version now 
extant. Some of them form precious additions to what the 
original writers left, and appear to be drawn from sources which 
have long since disappeared. Those which are most conspicuous, 
and which probably form the greater part of them, are in the 
shape of parentheses—explanatory and illustrative notes. A 
very considerable number of these has been collected by the 
industry of German critics, and many of them are introduced 
into the works of Dr. Davidson, Bishop Colenso, and other 
writers. The view which we take of them is not that which is 
always taken. More commonly they have been viewed as in- 
tegral parts of the books in which we find them; and explained 
accordingly. Some have endeavoured to reconcile them with 
ordinary views respecting the antiquity of the Pentateuch, ete. 
Others have treated them as evidences of the later origin of the 
books in which they occur. As we have intimated, our own 
opinion is that they have been added to the original documents. 
Considering the prominence which has been given to these pas- 
sages in recent discussions, and seeing that the mere statements 
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they contain throw light upon their real character, we shall 
append a few examples. This course will prevent the necessity 
for any lengthened discussion of our own. All the examples we 
give may be found in Bishop Colenso’s volumes, or in those of 
other late writers upon the Old Testament. We need follow no 
special order, and our own remarks will be merely suggestive. 
Some portions which may have been added we inclose in brackets, 
and once or twice we modify the translation and pointing. 

In Deut. xi. 30, a question is asked respecting Mounts Ebal 
and Gerizim thus :—“ Are they not on the other side the Jordan 
by the way where the sun goeth down, in the land of the Ca- 
naanite who dwelleth in the Arabah (opposite Gilgal, beside the 
oaks of Moreh)?” Gilgal appears not to have received its name 
till afterwards, Joshua v. 9. 

In Gen. xiv. 14, Dan is perhaps substituted for the older 
name of Laish or Leshem. The whole chapter (Deut. xxxiv. 1), 
where “ Dan” is mentioned, is probably additional. 

Gen. xxxvi. 31, “These are the kings that reigned in the 
land of Edom (before there reigned any king over the children 
of Israel). The whole verse may be an addition, or only the 
words in brackets. 

Deut. iii. 9, ‘(Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion, and the 
Amorites call it Shenir).” 

Deut. iii. 11, “ (For only Og king of Bashan remained of the 
remnant of giants; behold his bedstead was a bedstead of iron; 
is it not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon? Nine cubits 
was the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, after 
the cubit of a man).” 

“Unto this day” is a phrase of frequent occurrence, and 
may often be an addition by a later hand. 

Gen. xii. 6, “The Canaanite was then in the land,” and 
Gen. xiii. 7, “The Canaanite and Perizzite dwelt then in the 
land,” may or may not be additions. 

In Deut. ii. there are quite a number of historical and ex- 
planatory notes, some of which are probably additions ; verses 
10, 11, 12, 20—23. 

Gen. xiii. 18, the words, “ which is in Hebron,” are very 
likely supplemental. So also similar words in Gen. xxiii. 2; 
xxxv. 19, 27; and like expressions in Gen. xiv. 2, 3, 7, 17. 

Exod. xvi. 36, “ Now an omer is the tenth part of an ephah.” 

Deut. i. 2, “ There are eleven days’ journey from Horeb by 
the way of Mount Seir unto Kadesh Barnea.” 

1 Sam. ix. 9, “ Beforetime in Israel, when a man went to 
enquire of God, thus he spake, Come, and let us go to the 
seer ; for he that is now called a prophet was beforetime called 
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a seer.” This passage is plainly parenthetical, and may or may 
not be original. Assuming it to be original, it either implies 
that the word “ prophet” was of more recent introduction than 
seer, or had received a different application. Of these views we 
should prefer the latter: that the word ‘ prophet ” had come to 
be used in a new sense, and to be employed of those who were 
denominated “seers.” If the words are not original, they may 
signify that whereas now “ prophet” and “seer” are inter- 
changeable terms, it was not always so. If the passage required 
us to understand it of the absolute introduction of the word 
prophet, we should hesitate about receiving it, because “ pro- 
phet ” often occurs in the earlier books, and “ seer” never. 

Many other passages could have been adduced, particularly 
from the older historical books, but these will shew what we 
mean. It may be thought by some that we concede too much 
in conceding the principle, and that in its application we are 
still more in error. We cannot help it. Our object is truth, 
and we hope that whether our cases stand or fall, our principle 
will be deemed worthy of consideration, and if not a true one, 
be set aside by a better. Far, very far, are we from drawing 
such inferences from passages like those instanced above as are 
drawn by some writers. We accept them as precious additions 
to what we should otherwise have known, and we are ready to 
accept them as for the most part inserted at the final redaction 
of the books in which we find them. But hitherto we have not 
been able, nor felt required, to view them as integral and essen- 
tial parts of the original compositions. They were inserted, if 
inserted at all, with the best intentions, and we regard them as 
providentially included in the canon. They may even be ac- 
cepted as of equal canonical authority, and as equally inspired 
with the rest. We are rather strengthened than shaken in our 
belief that our principle is true by several observations. 

1. That it is rejected on the extreme right by those who 
come before us as the champions of a traditional faith. 

2. That it is rejected on the extreme left by those who claim 
to belong to the more advanced disciples of modern criticism in 
its negative aspects. 

3. That it is conceded in effect by some of the most en- 
lightened and believing critics of the conservative school. 

We shall copy here a passage by Professor Rawlinson, in 
Aids to Faith (p. 251), as it is quoted by Bishop Colenso :*-— 


“I. It is not intended to assert that Moses was the original composer 
of all the documents contained in his volume. The book of Genesis bears 
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marks of being to some extent a compilation. Moses probably possessed 
a number of records, some of greater, some of less antiquity; whereof, 
under divine guidance, he made use in writing the history of mankind up 
to his own time. It is possible that the Book of Genesis may have been, 
even mainly, composed in this way from ancient narratives, registers, and 
biographies, in part the property of the Hebrew race, in part a possession 
common to that race with others. Moses, guided by God’s Spirit, would 
choose among such documents those which were historically true, and 
which bore on the religious history of the human race. He would not 
be bound slavishly to follow, much less to transcribe them, but would 
curtail, expand, adorn, complete them, and so make them thoroughly his 
own, infusing into them the religious tone of his own mind, and at the 
same time re-writing them in his own language. Thus it would seem 
that Genesis was produced. With regard to the remainder of his history 
he would have no occasion to use the labours of others, but would write 
them from his own knowledge. 

* 11. It is not intended to deny that the Pentateuch may have under- 
gone an authoritative revision by Ezra, when the language may have been 
to some extent modernized, and a certain number of parenthetic insertions 
may have been made into the text. And this authoritative revision would 
account at once for the language not being more archaic than it is, and 
for the occasional insertion of parentheses of the nature of a comment. 
It would also explain the occurrence of ‘ Chaldaisms’ in the text. 

“TIT. It is, of course, not intended to include in the Pentateuch the 
last chapter of Deuteronomy, which was evidently added after Moses’ 
death, probably by the writer of the Book of Joshua.” 


Bishop Colenso is fain to regard the passage now quoted as 
more than a concession: “To this extent, at least, the very 
champions of the ordinary view have been driven by a conscien- 
tious regard to what they already know, more than others, of 
the real facts of the case.” We do not agree with every expres- 
sion use by Professor Rawlinson in the above passage, but we 
heartily rejoice to find in him a man so accessible to truth, and 
so candid in its utterance, that he declares it, whatever con- 
struction may be put upon his words, either by friends or anta- 
gonists. 

If we had been writing an essay on the art of criticism, or 
on Biblical interpretation, we should perhaps not have said a 
few things contained in this paper; but very assuredly we should 
have said many things which are not contained in it. We have 
tried to bear in mind the controversies of the day,—controversies 
unhappily not unattended by evil. On both sides men are found 
discussing subjects which they have not mastered, often in- 
fluenced by motives of a questionable hue, sometimes exhibiting 
a temper anything but becoming, and employing epithets by no 
means courteous. So far as such things obtain, controversy is 
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likely to be unprofitable. If ever it was needful that the grace 
of God should rule in the hearts of disputants, it is now. If 
ever it was needful that disputants should imbibe what an apos- 
tle calls ‘‘ the meekness of wisdom,” it is now. If ever it was a 
stern and unmitigated duty to be not only fearless but frank, 
and not only learned but discriminating in controversy,—it is 
now. 

We must not allow ourselves to be silenced or imposed upon 
by mere words. Certain stock phrases may be upon our lips or 
in our thoughts, as almost, if not quite, of divine authority, and 
yet they may be inaccurate as definitions and hollow as axioms. 
Our trust must not be upon the formulas of medizval or of 
modern theologians. And even of that venerable and blessed 
Book, the Bible, let us devoutly resolve that we will not merely 
use its words, but try by divine aid to find out its meaning. As 
a matter of fact we often draw this distinction, and it might 
perhaps be well if we did it oftener. The Papist, the Mormon, 
the mere sceptic, are too fond of urging the words of the Bible ; 
and it was, therefore, not wholly without reason that the man 
who disputed with the Mormon said of many passages which the 
Mormon quoted to prove that God had ‘“‘a body, parts, aud pas- 
sions ; eyes, ears, hands and feet,” etc.,—‘‘ The Bible many times 
means what it says, but always says what it means.” The Bible 
many times uses language which is to be literally explained, 
but very frequently words are figurative, and rather indicate 
than declare the idea intended. Let those who will, follow the 
words; we prefer those who follow the sense. Not that the 
Bible is one long allegory or parable, or a succession of alle- 
gories or parables. It is nothing of the sort. We plead for its 
grammatical, historical, logical exposition. We ask that every 
sentence should be examined, and the force of its words ascer- 
tained, but we ask, too, that clauses and sentences should not be 
viewed apart from the context, where alone often we discover 
the scope and object of the writer, and the meaning which he 
affixed to his words. We once heard a professed atheist avow 
that there is no God, and that the Bible itself says so. We call 
the man dishonest and justly so; but is he worse than those 
who reverence the Bible, and yet will not be at the pains to 
learn the sense or theological value and importance of words by 
inspecting the context? Is he worse thau those who treat a pas- 
sage irrespective of the circumstances which may throw light 
upon it ? 

It may be that the Scriptures have their present form, 
because God meant to try men’s spirits, and to let them prove 
by their conduct whether they are the children of light or not. 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. IV., NO. VII. c 
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The Bible is a vast storehouse of human experience and thought, 
as well as of Divine truth. In regard to it we may say of Biblical 
expositors and critics, as our Lord said on a certain occasion, 
“ Wisdom is justified of her children!” Those who are not her 
children will not justify her, because she is more or less a 
stranger to them, and not their mother. Neither will she justify 
those who are not her children, because, whatever they may 
profess, she knows her own, and they do not honour her as a 
mother. But they justify her who know, honour and love her 
asa mother; and them it is that she justifies. Those who rail 
at her, who misrepresent her, who dishonour and disown her, 
are not her children. In the end we shall all take our proper 
places, for ‘‘ Wisdom is justified of her children,” and we shall 
appear in our true character. May God write His truth in our 
minds and hearts! 








The Bible and other Books.—In human books, professing even to speak of 
God and our duty to Him, too often may be found sentiments calculated not to 
heighten our sense of devotion, but rather to repress the ardour of piety and 
zeal; frequently we find a subject avoided, because it is considered disagreeable 
and too personal—we do not find sufficient proofs of our dependence upon God 
for everything we possess, but are led to look too much to the operations of 
human agency, and in studying the works of nature do not trace them up to 
their divine original, the God of Nature. But in the Bible it is far different; in 
these very books, God is everything, and we are forcibly impressed with the 
wonders of his power, goodness, and wisdom; he is made the Alpha and 
Omega of all things; all things are made subservient to his divine purposes, 
and though no means are too insignificant for the display of his almighty power, 
yet the applications of these means produce the most striking results. All the 
talents of men, all the beauties of creation, are made to conduce to his glory 
alone, and to exalt our conceptions of One so incomparably great; the elements 
are obedient at his command, and are instrumental in working out the inscrut- 
able plans of Omnipotence ; and all this is so written as to habituate the mind 
of the reader of these sacred books to sentiments of reverence, submission, and 
implicit reliance; they bear on their face the divine image and superscription, 
they breathe throughout such a spirit of piety and consummate purity, as irre- 
sistibly compel us to acknowledge them to be the offspring of the divine mind. 
—Norrisian Prize Essay, by Rev. R. Whittington, B.A. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO MODERN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
No. I].—Tue Gustavus Apoutpuyus Society. 


Gustavus Apo.truus, the grandson of Gustavus Vasa, whose 
name is known in religious history as that of the king who 
introduced Protestantism into Sweden, was born at Stockholm 
on the 9th of December, 1594. His father left him a minor 
seventeen years old, and provided by his will that his minority 
should continue till twenty-four. But the country recognized 
the genius of the youth, and did not allow the regency to con- 
tinue more than a single year. The thirty-years’ war broke 
out, and the Protestants in Germany appeared utterly crushed 
and broken. Gustavus Adolphus listened to their cries for help, 
assembled the estates of Sweden, procured their oath of fealty 
to his daughter Christina, then only four years old, set sail with 
asmall but brave and religious army of fifteen thousand men, 
and landed on the island of Usedom on the coast of Pomerania 
on the 25th of July, 1630. We cannot now follow him through 
his splendid victories at Breitenfeld and on the banks of the 
Lech, and to his death on the field of Liitzen on November the 
6th, 1632. Suffice it to say, that to him, under Providence, is 
due the continued existence of the evangelical religion on the 
Continent. His page Ericson, after recovering from his wounds, 
obtained the assistance of some villagers, and rolled a large stone 
to the spot where the hero had fallen. This stone bears the 
inscription, “G. A., 1632.” The long and terrible war was 
terminated by the peace of Westphalia in 1648, on the basis of 
which rests the legal equality of Catholics and Protestants in 
Germany. From the benefits of this peace, however, Bohemia 
—the first victim of the war—was specially excluded. 

In 1832,—the two-hundredth anniversary of the battle of 
Liitzen,—the memory of the “ Lion of the North” was worthily 
celebrated throughout Sweden, neither was Germany forgetful 
of the hero to whom she owed so much. The lord of the manor 
of Breitenfeld had previously in 1830 erected a stone monument 
on the field of battle at Breitenfeld with the following inscrip- 
tion: “Gustavus Adolphus, a Christian and a hero, rescued 
religious freedom for the world on the 7th of September, 1631.” 
But on November 6th, 1832, large multitudes assembled at 
Liitzen, went out with ringing of bells and with singing to the 
“Swede stone,” and simply, but impressively, celebrated the 
memory of the departed hero. In the evening a discussion 
arose as to the propriety of erecting an iron monument over the 
“Swede stone.” A circular was issued, but objections were 
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raised in many quarters against the idea of an iron monument. 
Many wished to leave the “Swede stone” as it was, and one 
clergyman proposed the foundation of a school. A penny 
(sechser) subscription was tried, but fell through. At length 
Dr. Grossmann, of Leipsic, bethought himself of a society for 
the assistance of Protestant congregations in Catholic countries. 
The manner in which this idea, destined to bear such noble 
fruit, occurred to him, is remarkable. 

The Protestant congregation of Fleissen in Bohemia had 
always, since it started into existence after the issuing of the 
Patent of Toleration in Austria in 178], been connected with 
the Saxon village of Brambach, and had enjoyed the services of 
the same pastor and the benefit of the same schools. Suddenl 
church and school intercourse with Brambach was forbidden by 
the Austrian government, and the people of Fleissen were com- 
pelled to build themselves a wooden church or house of prayer 
(Bethaus), a parsonage and a school, and to provide a clergy- 
man of their own. A shoemaker, who had never gone through 
an academical course, became their clergyman, in default of a 
better educated candidate. The representations made by the 
Saxon to the Austrian government were fruitless. Dr. Gross- 
mann had been engaged in the Leipsic Consistory during the 
summer of 1832, and had learnt from its proceedings the need 
and danger of the evangelical congregations in Bohemia. Hence 
he was led to form the plan of an institution such as that of 
which we are now sketching the history. A committee was 
formed, which, on Dec. 8, 1832, issued an appeal, calling for a 
penny subscription for the establishment of “an institution for 
the brotherly support of oppressed brethren in the faith, and 
for alleviating the need into which, through the convulsions of 
the times and other circumstances, Protestant congregations in 
and out of Germany have fallen with regard to their ecclesias- 
tical condition, as is often the case with newly-formed congre- 
gations.” 

Nor was the Swede stone left exposed to the fury of the 
weather. On the 6th of November, 1837, a handsome iron 
monument was solemnly dedicated by the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities. But the living monument had come into existence 
earlier still. Another committee was formed in Dresden in 
1833, and on the 4th of October, 1834, the Saxon ministry 
ratified and legalized the statutes of the Gustavus ApoLPHuS 
Society according to a programme agreed upon by the two 
committees of Dresden and Leipsic. But as yet the society 
excited little general interest, and only a single branch society 
was formed at Altenburg. 
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In 1836 Frederic William ITI. of Prussia declared his appro- 
bation of the society, and sent it a donation of one hundred 
thalers, or a little more than fourteen guineas. In the same 
year Charles John, the king of Sweden, ordered collections to 
be made in all the churches in that country for six years for the 
benefit of the society. This brought in a first instalment of 
nearly ten thousand thalers, or fifteen hundred guineas. At the 
celebration of the jubilee of the Reformation at Leipsic the 
society gained about seventeen hundred thalers, or above two 
hundred and forty-two guineas. Still matters went on but 
slowly, and as its statutes only allowed it to spend the interest 
on its capital and not the capital itself, it could do but little in 
the way of annual grants. In 1835 it distributed one hundred 
and sixty thalers; in 1836, one hundred and sixty-two; in 
1837, one hundred and sixty; in 1838 and 1839, seven hundred 
and eighty thalers. ‘ What is this” (one might say) “ among so 
many?” But the fault lay a good deal in the constitution of 
the society, the management of which was confined to Saxon 
hands and to committees residing at Leipsic and Dresden re- 
spectively. 

We come now to relate the extension of the Gustavus 
Adolphus institution from its small beginnings in Saxony. At 
Leipsic its supporters had already began to see the necessity of 
altering its constitution, but, before they had determined upon 
any definite course, the Lord brought help from another and 
that an unexpected quarter. At Basel in Switzerland an excel- 
lent clergyman, named Legrand, and at Darmstadt Dr. Carl 
Zimmermann, one of the grand-ducal court preachers, simul- 
taneously broached the same idea, without having the slightest 
knowledge of what had been taking place in Saxony. The latter 
published an appeal to the Protestant world on Oct. 31, 1841, 
on occasion of a festival held in honour of the Reformation, in 
which he endeavoured to exhibit and enforce the duty of the 
richer Christians to aid the spiritual welfare of their poorer and 
more struggling brethren, and urged them to sanctify such a 
day by forming the resolution of founding a “society for the 
support of needy Protestant congregations.” 

The publication of this appeal caused considerable corre- 
spondence between Leipsic, Dresden, and Darmstadt, and as 
the brethren in Saxony and Hesse had nothing whatever in view 
save the single object of promoting the welfare of the Evange- 
lical Church, they were not long in coming to an understanding. 
It was marvellous what an echo came in answer to the promul- 
gation of the joint project. From all sides came favourable 
declarations. Several princes, especially the Grand Duke of 
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Hesse, Louis II., joined the society, and promised it their pro- 
tection, and in very many districts people commenced the forma- 
tion of branch societies. But why should the matter have made 
so much greater progress than it had done in 18382? In the 
first place, church questions had attained a much greater pro- 
minence at the later time, and a more active life had begun to 
develope itself in the Evangelical Church. And, secondly, 
greater activity had displayed itself in the Roman Church in 
Germany, which had provoked the Protestants to greater zeal 
for their own churches. 

On September 16th, 1842, the first general meeting of the 
society was held at Leipsic, instead of Wittenburg, which had 
previously been selected. After service in the church of St. 
Thomas proceedings were begun in the aula of the university 
under the presidency of Dr. Grossmann. Proposals were made 
to constitute Darmstadt a third central society in addition to 
Leipsic and Dresden. But it was replied, that the question was 
not the equalization of the privileges of the three cities, Leipsic, 
Dresden, and Darmstadt, but the union of the whole Evange- 
lical Church in Germany in a work of faith and love, and there- 
fore the proposal was declined on behalf of Darmstadt. It was 
finally determined that the statutes of the institution should be 
settled at Frankfort-on-the-Maine by deputies from the several 
societies, and it was also unanimously agreed that the seat of 
management of the institution should remain permanently at 
Leipsic, and that, in thankful remembrance of the services of 
Gustavus Adolphus to the Evangelical Church, the society 
should bear the name of the “ Evangelical Society of the Gus- 
tavus Adolphus Institution.” 

The time that elapsed between the meetings at Leipsic and 
'rankfort was a plenteous harvest for the society. Many per- 
sons, who had hitherto been as it were dead to the Church, began 
to enquire after its fate in various quarters, and after the con- 
dition of their scattered brethren, and to embrace the Church 
and her holy creed with renovated love. The flame spread also 
over Switzerland. In every Protestant canton assistant societies 
were formed, which selected Basel as their central society and 
headquarters. The celebrated De Wette, who is generally 
looked upon in England as one of the most dangerous and life- 
less of rationalists, especially distinguished himself by his exer- 
tions in favour of the society till his death in 1849. Even in 
France, and particularly in Alsace, a holy zeal awoke, witness 
to which is borne by the activity of the Evangelization Society 
of the eastern departments of France. 

On the 21st and 22nd of September, 1813, the second meet- 
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ing took place at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. After a solemn 
service, there met in the German Reformed Church, with Dr. 
Grossmann as president, twenty-two deputies from twenty-nine 
societies already formed, with the addition of deputies from 
Prussia, where many societies were in course of formation, from 
Switzerland, the societies in which desired to enter into closer 
connexion with those in Germany, from Alsace, and from Hun- 
gary. A committee was appointed, and the statutes drawn up 
by it were on the next day adopted by the deputies present. 
These statutes have, however, twice received considerable alte- 
rations and additions at subsequent meetings. 

The ratification of the statutes soon followed, and the elder 
Gustavus Adolphus Institution, which had become amalgamated 
with the new society, ended its labours on November 6, 1843, 
the day on which every yearly account of the central board is 
closed, and given in for audit. But how different were the sums 
of money now at its disposal! In 1839 it could only expend 
five hundred thalers or less than seventy-two guineas; in 1843, 
twenty-two congregations were assisted by the expenditure of 
three thousand five hundred and ninety-six thalers, or nearly 
five hundred and fourteen guineas. 

On November 16, 1843, the Prussian ministry granted 
formal permission for the foundation of societies in connexion 
with the Gustavus Adolphus Society; and towards the end of 
the year the king of Wurtemberg sent an annual subscription of 
one thousand florins (above £83), with the following letter :— 

“ When sending you my contribution to support your equally 
useful and laudable object, I cannot but publicly express my 
feelings and views on the occasion. I consider it my duty, in 
the genuine spirit of religion, to offer the hand of unity and 
peace to Christians of different views to my own; but no less 
so, to confess firmly and openly the principles of our reformation, 
which have now for more than three centuries formed the basis 
of our evangelical Protestant doctrine. According to these 
principles, it is our duty to assist our suffering brethren in the 
faith to the utmost of our power, and the protection of the 
Almighty will bless our work.” 

Gladly was the letter of the king of Wurtemberg received 
by the Society, but unfortunately no less pain was caused by a 
royal order in council from Bavaria, dated February 11, 1844, 
prohibiting the existence of the society in Bavaria, as a disturber 
of ecclesiastical peace and concord in Germany. The words of 
the order were :— 

“We have already some time ago made known to you, that 
we cannot find ourselves induced to allow room in our kingdom 
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for the extension of the society founded at Leipsic, and since 
further extended in Germany, under the name of the Gustavus 
Adolphus Institution, as this society is already making itself 
known as a party-union by the name it has assumed, and is thus 
fully adapted to call counter-unions into existence, and thus 
disturb ecclesiastical peace, and that concord which is so im- 
portant in Germany. Still more clearly has the management 
and aim of this union displayed itself in an assembly of several 
branch societies, held at Halle on November 29th of last year, 
with respect to the establishment of a provincial society, it 
having been publicly stated there, according to the accounts that 
have appeared in print, ‘That the Gustavus Adolphus Society 
is a free association of all Protestants, extending beyond the 
boundaries and special interests of particular countries, for the 
formation of an universal Protestant Church, and for the common 
representation of the interests and blood-bought rights of Pro- 
testantism, in contradistinction to the Catholic Church; and 
only differs from the former Corpus Evangelicorum in that it no 
longer consists of an union of princes and their ambassadors, 
but of peoples.’ 

“Now it has lately come to our knowledge that the aforesaid 
society has just begun to extend its activity over our dominions, 
and to devote contributions to the support of Protestant con- 
gregations in them. We have, therefore, received a new and 
pressing call to oppose such an undertaking with all our 
power. 

“The less the extension of this society and its activity can 
exist consistently with the political and legal organization and 
position of the Protestant Church in Bavaria, and the more 
deeply we lay to heart the preservation of religious peace in 
Germany and of German concord, the more firmly are we re- 
solved not to allow this society in anywise, and in any shape, to 
carry out its objects; and to repulse every interference on its 
part with the ecclesiastical relations of our congregations in the 
most decisive manner. We have for this end already decreed 
that the contributions applied by the society to certain particular 
congregations, shall, if they have reached their destination, be 
returned to it with the warning to cease such gifts of money in 
our dominions, otherwise the contributions which come thither 
will be confiscated and applied to some other charitable object, 
according to the determination to be come to by us in each 
particular case. 

‘Moreover we commission you seriously to prohibit, under 
pain of heavy punishment, all our subjects, and especially the 
Protestant congregations of your district, from all intercourse 
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with the aforesaid society, and from all acceptance of a gift from 
the same, under whatever form it may be offered, by reference 
to the existing ordinances against all participation in any societies 
not approved by us. 

“ Should this prohibition be, contrary to expectation, violated, 
it is your duty to proceed against the transgressors, on account 
of the crime of participation in a disallowed society, with all the 
power of the legal office and authority intrusted to you, to take 
immediately into official keeping the contributions of the Gustavus 
Adolphus Society, which from time to time come into our king- 
dom, and to set on foot suitable projects for their different 
application. 

‘* We also reserve to ourselves, for the case, which is scarcely 
to be expected to occur, of officials and clergymen being guilty 
of such a transgression, the particular proceedings and arrange- 
ments to be entered upon with regard to the position of the 
parties, according to the existing laws. 

“It is your duty to make further arrangements in accordance 
with these presents, and to give us information immediately in 
every case of transgression.” 

Dr. Karl Zimmermann, of Hesse Darmstadt, addressed a 
serious letter of expostulation to the king of Bavaria, and the 
central committee also took steps in the same direction; but it 
was not till several years had elapsed that access to Bavaria was 
allowed to the society. 

On the 8th of March the king of Sweden, Charles John XIV., 
who had been a great benefactor to the society, and had au- 
thorized the making of collections for it throughout Sweden, 
departed this life. The central committee wrote a letter of con- 
dolence to king Oscar I., whose answer contained the following 
passage :-— 

“JT have deeply felt the homage which you offer to the 
memory of my dear, glorified father. The son thanks you for 
it; the prince feels the necessity of expressing this feeling to 
you, and assuring you that the object of your exertions shall 
always possess his sympathies and enjoy his protection. The 
enlightened Gustavus I. was also the first monarch in the north 
that introduced the Protestant faith into his realm, and many a 
hard struggle did he endure for its propagation during many 
years. His noble grandson, the great Gustavus Adolphus, 
sacrificed his heroic life for the glorious cause of freedom of 
conscience. My departed father fixed these recollections still 
more deeply in my soul by his instructions and example. I 
therefore fulfil a twofold duty, as successor of such predecessors, 
as well as king of two Protestant realms, in not only devoting 
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constant attention to your evangelical society, but also proving 
my honest sympathy on every occasion that may arise.” 

Societies have been founded at Gothenburg and Stockholm, 
and it is hoped that under the influence of these words of the 
king they will be the forerunners of many more. 

On Feb. 14, 1844, king Frederic William of Prussia issued 
an order in council in favour of the society as follows :— 

“JT have with warm interest and real joy observed the 
sympathy with which the idea of the society, which is being 
founded under the name of the Gustavus Adolphus Society, has 
been embraced in the Prussian dominions. I could not accept 
the proposal of the foreign leaders of that society to undertake 
the office of its protector, out of natural respect for the other 
German sovereigns; but I declare myself the protector of this 
institution within the Prussian monarchy,. in the confident hope 
that the evangelicals of this realm will not remain behind those 
of the rest of Germany, and will by rich contributions give a 
more active life, and a more extended sphere of action, to the 
lofty idea of the society. Commissioning you, as I do, to make 
known my acceptance of the protectorate to the inland societies, 
I at the same time require you to assist the development and 
increase thereof in every way, and to take advantage of this 
opportunity to awaken to life among all evangelicals the con- 
sciousness of the importance oi” their unanimous co-operation in 
this respect. For the preservation of unity the connexion with 
the board of management at Leipsic must be kept up, yet in such 
a manner that a complete independence may be preserved to the 
Prussian societies as a whole. It is therefore your duty to work 
without delay for the formation of a general central society for 
the whole country, as well as for that of particular provincial 
societies. I entertain the delightful hope that all will unite 
gladly in common action for this good work (to wish to unite 
which with unity in the conception of and mode of teaching 
doctrinal verities would be a vain endeavour), and that none of 
the many parties at this moment contending within the German 
Evangelical Church for the honour of being the ‘ most Christian,’ 
will wish to draw upon itself the disgrace of bringing discord 
into an undertaking, which will do honour to the evangelical 
confession, and which aims at making the liberality of the 
fraternal hand of the co-religionists of our fatherland felt among 
needy congregations even in foreign and distant countries.” 

The Prussian minister of religious worship summoned the 
deputies of the Prussian provincial unions to meet at Berlin on 
September 1, 1844, for the purpose of forming a Prussian central 
society. Several members of the grand central committee were 
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also invited to attend, and the mecting decided unanimously in 
favour of union with the general society. Armed with full 
powers, and with the approval of the minister, the Prussian 
deputies appeared at Gottingen on the 9th of September. 

The meeting was opened with prayer and a sermon by the 
superintendent Hildebrand in the church of St. John, and the 
deliberations took place in the university church on the 10th and 
11th of September. Grossmann was president, and his son pre- 
sented the account of the progress of the society during the year. 
More than a hundred and fifty grand and branch societies had 
sprung into existence, and every year the annual meetings of the 
grand societies were more and more assuming the aspect of eccle- 
siastical and congregational festivals, and in some districts regular 
collections were on those days instituted for the furtherance of 
the objects of the society. A sketch was given of the ever- 
widening sphere of operations of the society, and in particular 
the congregation of Linz on the Danube, in Upper Austria, was 
recommended for assistance in building its church. The next 
year this church (the first built mainly from means furnished by 
the society) was consecrated. A tower was afterwards added. 

The deliberations principally turned on the entrance of the 
Prussian societies into the general society. People met each 
other halfway, and the union was soon accomplished. 

A closer connexion with the Swiss societies was talked of, 
a congratulatory address from a Dutch society was read, and 
letters of thanks were decided upon to the king of Prussia, 
and, also to prince Otto Victor of Schénburg-Waldenburg, 
who had given two donations to the Evangelical teachers in 
Austria, amounting altogether to 250,000 florins, more than 
£20,814. And it was especially encouraging when provost 
Nielson from Schleswig spoke as follows on occasion of commu- 
nications being made relative to the progress of the society in 
Denmark :— 

“When I cannot but look, as I do, from north and south; when I 
see countries drawing near to each other, as they are doing, I cannot stand 
on my feet on such a day as this without my heart overflowing with joy. 
Then the lofty import of our society becomes more and more present to 
my mind. I have often considered within myself,—often asked myself the 
question, What will be the result of our work? We see it now close 
before our eyes: a society will develope itself from it which will expand 
itself over the whole evangelical church, and which is bound to no limits, 
no language. It was a pleasure to hear this society called a German 
society, but it is still a greater pleasure to me to be able to call it by 





@ This sum is so large, that we cannot help thinking it must be a misprint in our 
authorities for 25,000 florins or £2,084. 
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For now I know that in many tongues He will 


ed away from each other, and were always going further from 
They meet together in a common alliance, look into each 


other’s faces, and lay their hands to a common work, which in their hands 


becomes an u 


nion.” 


It was equally elevating to hear on the second day from the 
mouths of the most different speakers the loud admission that 
the society, standing as it did on the ground of the Church, 
would and must repulse all attempts that might be made against 


the Church. 


In the general account of Nov. 6, 1844, the central committee 
exhibited thirty-one grand and three hundred and thirty-three 


branch socicties. 


The receipts had amounted to 45,432 thalers, 


or above 6,490 guineas. Forty-eight congregations had been 
assisted with more than 24,000 thalers, or 3,430 guineas. The 
invested capital of the society had risen to 20,381 thalers, or 
above 2,911 guineas. 

But the year 1845, and the general meeting at Stuttgart on 
the 2nd and 83rd of September, were very different from the 
preceding ones. Hitherto one of the most important subjects of 


deliberation 
now in full 


from foreign lands been present. 


had been the constitution of the society, which was 
play. Never had so many sympathizing brethren 
There were deputies and 


friends of the society from Switzerland, France, Belgium, Cour- 
land, Hungary, Transylvania, Portugal, North America, and 


East India. 
In many 


quarters a wish had been expressed for the altera- 


tion of the name of the society, especially in order to open a 


door for its entrance into Bavaria. 


This question was discussed 


at the meeting ; explanations were given as to how it had re- 
ceived its name—how that name was already current through- 
out all evangelical nations.—how an alteration simply threatened 
mischief, and promised no blessing ; for Bavaria would not open 
her doors any the more; and how it would be a serious act of 
ingratitude towards Gustavus Adolphus, under whose name the 
society had, by the grace of God, grown great, to repudiate his 
name, especially at a time when the last of the six church col- 


lations had 


just arrived from Sweden. The society, it was 


unanimously agreed, must now retain this honoured name, but 
had not therewith raised, nor did it intend to raise, any banner 


of discord. 


Here and there wishes were expressed for the grant of aid 
in support of the so-called “ German Catholics,” or followers of 


Rongé. The 


central committee had already replied in the nega- 
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tive to requests to this effect, as the German Catholics could not 
credibly prove their substantial agreement with the evangelical 
church, and had even declared that they did not wish to be 
members of the Protestant Church, and charged the evangelical 
church with defects and want of freedom. This refusal was 
approved by the meeting. 

The service, at which the sermon was preached by the cathe- 
dral preacher Klemm, was held in the cathedral at Stuttgart, 
and the meeting was presided over by Grossmann in the hos- 
pital church. The narrative of the events of the year, which 
was given by Dr. Grossmann the younger, shewed that the 
society was continually extending itself. In most of the societies 
of which it was composed more frequent ecclesiastical meetings 
had been instituted, and thus the society itself had found its 
way more deeply into the hearts of the people. Zeal in its cause 
was increasing every day, even among the poorer classes. A 
special society had been formed among the students of Heidel- 
berg. Even in houses of correction the prisoners under punish- 
ment had contributed. Foreign Protestants, especially in Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark and France, were exhibiting greater 
inclination to enter into alliance with the society. The Swiss 
societies had been extended throughout all the cantons. But at 
the same time proof was given of the increase of the wants and 
necessities for the relief of which the society had been formed. 
The eves of the society must henceforth be directed to the 
school as well as to the Church. In particular the society had 
given considerable assistance to the school teachers’ seminary 
at Oberschiitzen in Hungary, which had been revived by the 
pastor Wimmer. The widows of clergymen and schoolmasters 
had also experienced its helping hand. Several central societies 
had discovered necessitous circumstances in their own countries. 
Several letters of thanks, which were communicated from con- 
gregations that had received support, exhibited the need in a 
still clearer light, as well as the blessed usefulness of the society, 
which also displayed itself in the fact that their Catholic bre- 
thren were learning to respect their co-religionists more than 
they had hitherto done, and that the latter were more and more 
gaining courage to form themselves into regular congregations. 

The Baden central society had proposed to admit foreign 
evangelical churches into the society, and Dr. Ullmann of Heidel- 
berg had in consequence proposed that an appeal should be 
addressed to those churches. The general central committee 
had already done its best to bring about such an union; how- 
ever, an appeal of the kind proposed required so much consi- 
deration, and involved so many interests, that the proposal was 
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negatived, and the general committee was requested to continue 
with greater zeal the course it had hitherto pursued. 

A proposal, that the deputations attending the annual meet- 
ing should then pay over the third of the income of the several 
branch societies to the parent society was also negatived. But 
an earnest desire was expressed, that every socicty should select 
a poor congregation as its own foster-child, and it was deter- 
mined that the central committee should every year, by the first 
of June, lay a plan for such assistance before the principal societies. 

The synod of the Belgian Protestants was recognized as a 
principal branch society with universal joy. 

In its balance sheet of Nov. 6, 1845, the central committee 
stated the receipts at 56,896 thalers, or 8,128 guineas. Sixty- 
two congregations had been assisted by the expenditure of 42,685 
thalers, or nearly 6,098 guineas. 

In the year 1846 the general meeting was held at Berlin on 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th of September. 

The anniversary of Luther’s death was celebrated on the 
18th of February, and several Gustavus Adolphus societies took 
advantage of the occasion to hold solemn meetings at different 
places, in order to give a practical proof that the society was in 
the service of the Evangelical Church, rested on the basis of 
the creed of the Reformers, and wished to have no fellowship 
with those who had left this basis, and severed themselves from 
the Evangelical Church. 

In the course of the spring and summer several churches 
which the society had aided were begun, and one built by the 
grand society of Breslau at Neinerz, in Silesia, was consecrated. 
But with the autumn a storm came over the society, through 
which the Lord eventually steered it in safety. 

The grand society at Kénigsberg had chosen the Rev. Dr. 
Rupp as one of its deputies to the general meeting of the cential 
society at Berlin. This gentleman had, in consequence of dis- 
putes with his ecclesiastical superiors, been dismissed from his 
position, had left the communion of the Evangelical Church of 
his own country, and had founded a “ free congregation.” 

Several societies sent in declarations against the admission 
of Dr. Rupp as a deputy, and the central committee, at its 
session on the morning of September 7, debated the question 
whether Dr. Rupp, cireumstanced as he was, could or could not 
be recognized as a deputy. Of twelve members present, ten 
were of opinion that he could not be admitted under the statutes, 
which recognized none but members of the Evangelical Church. 
A deputation was sent to Dr. Rupp to request him to retire 
voluntarily, but in vain, nor was anything gained by earnest 
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entreaties addressed to him in the evening, urging him to with- 
draw and save the society from an unfortunate struggle. The 
question was therefore considered at the evening preliminary 
session of the deputies on September 7. The result was that 
thirty-nine votes against thirty-two decided in favour of his 
admission. 

The Rev, Dr. Sydow opened the assembly by a sermon in 
the new church. Grossmann presided over the deliberations, 
which were held in the church of the Holy Trinity, in which 
Schleiermacher had formerly been preacher. Grossmann junior 
read the yearly narrative of the proceedings of the society. The 
society had again extended itself, but its sphere of labour had 
also increased. Cheering intelligence was given of the comple- 
tion or progress of different works; bad times had here and 
there lessened the contributions, but in general the sympathy 
felt for it had increased. In accordance with the expressed wish 
of the meeting, each annual meeting was in future to determine 
upon a portion of the income of the central board to be set 
apart for the execution of some work of especial magnitude. 

But as soon as the decision come to with regard to Rupp 
became known, a violent contest arose. A mass of declarations 
were made both for and against the decision, and large numbers 
of new members entered the society for the mere purpose of 
declaring their dissatisfaction with it. Some declared the de- 
cision null and void, and others said that it could only be re- 
pealed by another general meeting; one party threatened to 
leave the society, and the other to form separate societies. In- 
deed, in some places separate societies were actually formed, 
which put themselves directly in communication with the central 
board. 

Yet the year 1846 had a fair as well as a dark side to exhibit. 
The year’s receipts had exceeded 73,000 thalers, or more than 
10,428 guineas; and on November 6th the central board could 
name no less than one hundred and thirty-four congregations 
that had received aid from the society. More than 66,000 tha- 
lers, or 9,428 guineas, had been thus expended. More and 
more did the prayer, “ Lord, send forth labourers into the 
harvest,” commend itself to all hearts. 

The violence of the contest above related soon began to 
subside, and in the spring and summer of 1847 endeavours were 
made on all sides to restore peace and concord. On the 20th 
of September eighty deputies met at Darmstadt for a grand 
general meeting. Dr. Karl Zimmermann was elected president. 
It was determined that all deliberations should henceforth be 
public and open, and finally it was settled that the affair of 
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Rupp should be treated as a fait accompli, and excluded from 
discussion, but that the principles and consequences connected 
with it should be carefully considered. 

The next day the sermon was preached by the president for 
the year, and the assembly itself began at eleven o’clock. The 
younger Dr. Grossmann, through a change of residence, could 
no longer continue in the secretaryship of the central board, 
and his place was supplied by the pastor Howard of Leipsic. 
A deputation carried the thanks of the society to the late secre- 
tary, and Howard read the account of the past year. 

Forty-one grand and six hundred and twenty-eight branch 
societies were reckoned up. The increase of the business of 
the central board had rendered it necessary to employ a regular 
man of business as agent. The choice had fallen upon the ad- 
vocate Dr. Stephani, and this choice had been amply justified 
by the result. The increase in the funds of the society had 
been remarkable. In 1842 it had received about 3,000 thalers, 
in 1843 about 9,000, in 1844 about 26,000, in 1845 about 
57,000, and in 1846 more than 73,000 thalers. 

The grand society of Breslau moved that section 25 in the 
statutes should be interpreted in such a manner, that no further 
examination into the qualifications of the deputies should take 
place than was necessary to ascertain that their examination and 
election had been in proper form. That of Berlin moved that 
no prospective influence should be allowed to the resolution 
come to at Berlin on September 7, 1846. After considerable 
discussion, three men of each party were chosen as a committee 
to consider and report upon the subject, and they retired for 
that purpose into the vestry. Meanwhile it was settled that the 
central board should apply 6,000 thalers (above 857 guineas) to 
the assistance of the congregation of Liebau in Silesia. 

The committee reported— 

(1.) That the examination into the qualifications of the de- 
puties should henceforth be merely of a formal nature. 

(2.) That it was undoubtedly the business of the general 
meeting to judge of the admissibility of a deputy on the ground 
of his not fulfilling the conditions of membership required by 
the statutes. 

(3.) That any grand society sending such a deputy should 
be heard on his behalf, and that the final decision should take 
place at the next general meeting. 

These arrangements were finally accepted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

On the next day the church of Seligenstadt, which had re- 
ceived considerable assistance from the society, was solemnly 
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consecrated and delivered over into the hands of the congre- 
gation. 

On the 6th of November the central board reported the re- 
ceipt of 73,568 thalers, or above 10,509 guineas. One hundred 
and sixty-nine congregations had received assistance to the 
amount of 68,784 thalers, or above 9,826 guineas. 

The years 1848’ and 1849 threatened the society anew. 
The political fermentation ; the general direction of men’s minds 
towards the condition of their external relations; the, in some 
cases, hostile feeling exhibited towards the Church ; the general 
declaration of religious freedom, which even in Austria allowed 


‘the Protestant chapels (Bethduser) to possess towers and bells, 


and gave currency to the notion that such aid as that afforded 
by the society was no longer necessary; the imagination that 
all differences of creed and confession were soon to be at an. 
end ; and lastly, the necessitous financial condition of the times, 
threatened the society seriously, caused zeal in its cause to cool, 
and diminished the contributions which supported it. But thus 
the true friends of the society were proved, while the false ones 
fell away. The general meeting, which was to have been held 
at Breslau, was necessarily adjourned, and the income of the 
society fell to 37,071 thalers, or less than 5,296 guineas. 

But these struggles passed by, and men began in the spring 
of 1849 to “look again to the mountains, whence alone cometh 
help.” As the adjournment of the general meeting had caused 
the society to be, comparatively speaking, forgotten by many, 
the central committee determined, in spite of political disquiet, 
to fix the next meeting for the 28th and 29th of August at 
Breslau, and in giving the requisite notices, addressed a serious 
and pathetic appeal to the public on behalf of the society. 

Partly owing to the times, partly to the cholera at Breslau 
and in Silesia, and partly to the distant situation of Breslau 
itself, the meeting was but thinly attended in comparison with 
former meetings. The central board had rejected the applica- 
tion of a so-called “ free congregation” to enter the society,’ and 
its action in this respect was almost unanimously approved by 
the deputies present. 

The solemn service took place in the Elizabeth Church, and 
the sermon was preached by Deacon Schmeidler. The meeting 
was held in the Court Church. The Rev. Pastor Howard read 
the account of the past year to the effect that, “The claims on 





+ Commonly called the year of revolutions. 

© It must be remembered that the society recognizes three German Churches, 
the Lutheran, the Reformed, and the United Evangelical Church of Prussia, which 
was formed in 1817 by a forcible fusion of the other two in that country. 
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the activity and aid of the society have increased, the number 
of requests for assistance amounting to seven hundred and 
thirty-two, but its powers and means have diminished to half 
what they were before.” 

However, an encouraging festival took place at Liebau on 
August 30, after the conclusion of the meeting. A procession 
marched from the small and lowly prayer-room of the congre- 
gation to the handsome church that had just been built by the 
funds of the society, which was solemnly delivered by the presi- 
dent in the name of the society into the hands of the congrega- 
tion. The church was consecrated by General-Superintendent 
Dr. Kahn. Similar consecration-festivals were held at Gum- 
pendorf, the suburb of Vienna, on the following 6th of January ; 
at Hockheim, in Nassau, on September 18; at Unteraltenber- 
heim, in Bavaria, on October 28; and in Fleissen, in Bohemia, 
on December 16. 

The meeting at Breslau was soon followed by the encourag- 
ing royal ordinance of September 15, which opened a new field 
of labour and harvest to the society in Bavaria. 

The account issued on the 6th of November shewed that the 
capital fund of the society had risen to 30,476 thalers, or above 
4,355 guineas; but could only report an income of 21,500 tha- 
lers (less than 3,072 guineas), the whole of which was distributed 
among sixty-three congregations. 

In 1850 the general meeting was held at Eisenach, which 
lies immediately under the Wartburg, the place of Luther’s 
imprisonment by the friendly elector of Saxony, whose sole aim 
was to secure him by compulsion from the machinations of his 
enemies. Thirty-four grand societies were represented by forty 
deputies. The secretary was ill, and the annual report was read 
by Dr. Schwarz, of Jena, after divine service in the principal 
church. Most of the grand societies were shewing signs of re- 
newed life, but the necessity for their activity was shewing itself 
still more plainly, the applications for assistance having reached 
the number of nine hundred and seventy-six. These applica- 
tions had especially increased in Bavaria, where travelling 
preachers were also greatly wanted. The church at Patwarz in 
Hungary and the school at Eferding in Austria were finished. 
A question had arisen as to the union of the society with that 
for home missions. Most of the grand societies on being con- 
sulted had replied that it would be better for the two societies 
to work side by side. 

The first speaker was the Rev. Mr. Polko of Rosenberg in 
Silesia. The history of the Protestant Church in that place is 
worth relating. A few years previously Mr. Polko was domestic 
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tutor in the house of Mr. Knoblauch, the district judge residing 
at Rosenberg (Rose Hill). The latter hungered and thirsted 
after hearing the Word of the Lord. He hired a little burial- 
chapel for himself and his evangelical brethren at Rosenberg, 
who were living without a church. ‘The Protestants there soon 
wanted to form a congregation regularly recognized by the 
government, but the condition of their being allowed to do this 
was, that they must exhibit a capital fund for the payment of 
the clergyman and for other parish expenses. Mr. Knoblauch 
soon made up his mind and mortgaged his little property, and 
then the formation of the congregation was permitted, and Mr. 
Polko became the clergyman. Mr. Polko now came forward at 
Eisenach and asked for aid, that the property of the generous 
judge might be freed from its burthen. ‘But,’ added he, “ we 
want a church also, for our present chapel is too small and too 
damp.” In Breslau he had brought the subject forward, but 
had obtained no money, nor indeed anything but a piece of 
good counsel given him by Dr. Fischer of Leipsic. By his 
advice he had on the 3]st of October, 1849, begun a pfennig 
subscription, a pfennig being rather less than half a farthing. 
He had now obtained a million pfennigs, but wanted three mil- 
lions. He therefore came with an earnest entreaty for aid, and 
finished with the lines— 


** My Rosehill is a lucky place, 
If pfennigs can maintain its grace.” 


At the subsequent meeting at Hamburg Mr. Polko appeared 
again, and communicated the cheering intelligence that his 
pfennig collection, which he supported from time to time by 
simple rhymes, was going on very satisfactorily ; that the founda- 
tion-stone was already laid, but the goal was not yet reached. 
He also related that, along with the great charity with which he 
had met, he had also encountered insult, but the Lord had 
made good what man had done with an evil meaning. One day 
he had received by post a letter without signature containing 
these words, “ You receive herewith the requested contribution 
in support of your church building fund, amounting to one 
pfennig. An acknowledgment is requested.” This he inserted 
in the newspapers with the words, “ Received from an anony- 
mous donor in Breslau, with a request for a receipt, postage 
unpaid, one pfennig, for which two silver groschen (24d.) had to 
be paid as postage.” The collection went on so well, that at 
the next meeting at Wiesbaden Mr. Polko made his appearance 
with hearty thanks instead of begging entreaties, and had the 
pleasure of stating that a Gustavus Adolphus Society had been 
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formed at Rosenberg itself. The next year he did not appear 
himself at Coburg, but sent 5,000 pfennigs from his congrega- 
tion for the benefit of a poor church in Westphalia, and an- 
nounced that the church at Rosenberg had been consecrated on 
May 11, 1853. The king of Prussia had presented it with two 
bells. 

On the second day of the meeting a general wish was ex- 
pressed that henceforth not only the central board, but every 
grand society, should place at the disposal of the general meet- 
ing a sum of money for the benefit of a congregation to be 
selected by it out of those proposed to it by the central board. 
This wish was framed into a regular resolution, and carried out 
accordingly, the congregation of Wels receiving above 3,000 
thalers (nearly 429 guineas) as the charitable work of the meet- 
ing at Eisenach. 

A second resolution was passed to the effect that the centra 
board was to take care, that in districts where isolated members 
of the Evangelical Church were dwelling the spiritual need of 
the oppressed brethren should, as far as possible, be alleviated 
by travelling preachers, to each of whom a definite district was 
to be assigned by the proper ecclesiastical authorities, whence 
they were to be termed “ district preachers.” 

At three o’clock in the afternoon a festive procession walked 
from the market-place to the Wartburg, which had been deco- 
rated for the occasion. A platform for speaking was prepared 
in the court of the castle. The whole body there assembled 
sang Luther’s heroic hymn,’ after which Dr. Zimmermann deli- 
vered a brief address. They then went into Luther’s chapel, 
where a sermon was preached, and other addresses were after- 
wards delivered from the platform. The elevating festival was 
then closed by singing Riickart’s thanksgiving hymn, “Nun 
dauket alle Gott; and the procession returned by torchlight, 
singing, ‘‘ Unser Eingang segne Gott.’’/ 

On the 6th of November in this year the central board 
stated that it had applied 44,129 thalers (above 6,304 guineas) 
to the objects of the society. In this year two churches built 
by the society were consecrated. 

In 1851 the general meeting was held at Hamburg on the 
28rd and 24th of September. New life had awakened in almost 
all the grand societies, but still the receipts of the society did 
not nearly equal those of former years, although the number of 
entreaties for aid had risen to 1,294. Thirty-nine grand socie- 





4 We presume, ‘‘ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 
¢ * Now all thank God.”’ / “ God bless our entering in.’ 
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ties were represented by fifty-five deputies. After service in the 
new church of St. Peter the annual report was read. Political 
troubles had rendered the societies in Electoral Hesse nearly 
inactive, but, on the other hand, several had been formed in 
Bavaria. On the second day, Superintendent Nagy, from Wann- 
ovitz in Moravia, drew so feeling a picture of the distress of 
his congregation, which was dispersed in no less than fifty-nine 
villages, that instant assistance was rendered by the meeting. 
3,247 thalers (nearly 464 guineas) were appropriated to the aid 
of the congregation of Laibach in Austria. The friends of the 
society in Hamburg added a chalice and paten. The clergyman 
stationed at Laibach has the care of the souls of the Protestants 
living in a district containing two hundred and fifty German 
square miles !/ 

On the 6th of November the central board reported that it 
had applied 24,389 thalers (above 3,484 guineas), while the local 
societies had themselves applied 22,830 thalers, in aid of two 
hundred and eighteen congregations. ; 

In 1852 forty grand societies were represented at Wiesbaden 
by fifty-two deputies on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of September. 
One alteration appeared in the mode of conducting the business, 
which was a decided improvement, and is worthy of mention, 
viz., that instead of attending divine service on one day only, 
the deputies thus consecrated each of the three days during 
which the meeting Jasted. Wels in Upper Austria was the con- 
gregation selected to be assisted by the gift of 4,244 thalers 
(above 707 guineas). 

On the 10th of September a steamboat steamed down the 
Rhine with a large number of the deputies and friends of the 
society. It was a voyage of joy united with seriousness, All 
the Protestant places on the banks of the Rhine had prepared a 
most hearty welcome for the boat which carried past them those 
who had participated in the festival. Every house, every church, 
every ancient castle was adorned with banners; volleys greeted 
the company, and were replied to by the boat; the congrega- 
tions, young and old, stood on the bank beckoning and giving 
tokens of welcome; the bells were ringing; the congregations 
gave a practical proof that they recognized the society as a con- 
cern belonging to the whole Protestant Church, and the language 
of the tenth grand general meeting as the expression of their 
own feelings and convictions. They landed at St. Goar. The 
clergy and magistrates were on the bank awaiting the repre- 
sentatives of the society. The assembly passed through the 





s An ordinary German mile in length is more than four times an English one. 
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town, which was festally adorned, to the church which Gustavus 
Adolphus had formerly re-consecrated as a Protestant house of 
God by a blow of his sword upon the altar. The congregation 
sang, “ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott,” and Dr. Grossmann the 
younger ascended the pulpit. After the conclusion of the sermon 
they returned to the steam boat, and continued their voyage 
down the Rhine, welcomed and greeted everywhere as before. 
They landed again at Bingen at about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and proceeded to the prayer-room of the Gustavus Adolphus 
congregation. After the hymn Dr. Voigdt ascended the pulpit, 
after whose sermon Dr. Schultz urged the deputies of the prin- 
cipal societies to bear in mind that a congregation, with and 
among which the tenth general meeting had held a service, 
ought not to remain without a house of God. In the evening 
they returned to Wiesbaden with feelings elevated by this festival 
so cheerful, and yet so serious and so worthy of the society. 

58,202 thalers (nearly 8,886 guineas) were expended this 
year in assisting two hundred and thirty-eight congregations. 

In 1853 the general meeting was held at Coburg on the 6th, 
7th, and 8th of September. As a specimen of the result pro- 
duced by the operations of the society, we may mention, that in 
the course of this year no less than seven churches and chapels 
were consecrated, viz., a church at Buenos Ayres in South 
America, another at Bucharest in Wallachia, a third—the Pfennig 
church—at Rosenberg in Silesia, a fourth at Grébming in Styria, 
a fifth church at Feldkirchen in Carinthia, a sixth at Schle- 
busch in Rhenish Prussia, and a seventh for the use of the 
Waldenses at Turin, besides a prayer-room at Wangen in Wur- 
temburg, and a chapel at Hermeskeil in Rhenish Prussia. 

There met at Coburg for the eleventh general meeting sixty- 
two deputies from thirty-nine societies under the presidency of 
Dr. Grossmann. Eight deputies from non-German countries 
were also present. In reading the account of the events of the 
past year, the secretary, Howard, was able to announce that the 
grand branch society in Hesse had resumed activity; a meeting 
had taken place at Leyden in Holland, and societies had been 
formed both there and in other places; a good many ladies’ 
societies had also been formed. 

In 1854 the general meeting was held at Brunswick on the 
5th, 6th and 7th of September. This year appeared for the first 
time a Gustavus Adolphus Calendar, which obtained consider- 
able circulation and materially assisted the society in country 
districts. 

Evangelical services were established by the aid of the society 
in several bathing-places, as Franzensbad, Ostend, and Teplitz. 
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Forty-two societies were represented at Brunswick by fifty-five 
deputies, before whom Howard’s account was read by Dr. Geffe- 
ken of Hamburg. Above forty churches and chapels were in 
course of building, as well as fifteen schools and six parsonage 
houses, and ten new parishes had been formed. Several thou- 
sand evangelical Christians had been discovered living in the 
midst of Catholics by travelling preachers and teachers. But it 
was still matter of complaint, that the society was not sufficiently 
identified with and taken up by the people. 

On Nov. 6 the audit gave the receipts of the central board 
at 77,218 thalers (above 11,031 guineas). Two hundred and 
ninety congregations, one hundred and eighty-nine in, and one 
hundred and one out of, Germany, had been assisted. 

In 1855 the general assembly took place at Heidelberg on 
the 11th, 12th, and 13th of September. Forty-two grand socie- 
ties sent sixty deputies. The prince regent of Baden expressed 
the greatest interest in the society, and the citizens of Heidel- 
berg adorned their streets and houses as for a festival. The 
secretary was absent, and Dr. Karl Zimmermann, to whose work 
on the Gustavus Adolphus society we are mainly indebted for 
our sketch of its history, read the annual narrative. Eighteen 
churches, one parsonage, and three schools, had been completed 
within the year. Notice was given of the formation of the first 
Swedish Gustavus Adolphus society at Gothenburg. 

The congregation of Bingen received assistance from the 
meeting to the amount of 4,375 thalers, 20 silver groschen 
(above 625 guineas). On the motion of the Rev. Dr. Jonas of 
Berlin, it was resolved to obtain through the several grand socie- 
ties the most correct intelligence possible about the evangelical 
Christians living dispersed in Roman Catholic districts. 

In 1856 the general meeting was held at Bremen on the 2nd, 
3rd and 4th of September. Fifty-eight deputies represented 
forty-one grand societies. Dr. Howard read the annual narra- 
tive. A new society, the second in Sweden, had been formed at 
Stockholm. No less than 83,000 thalers (above 11,857 guineas) 
had been available on Nov. 6, 1855, for the assistance of three 
hundred and twenty-three congregations. 

An anonymous donor in Bremen placed at the disposal of 
the meeting for the assistance of one or two particularly dis- 
tressed congregations, the sum of 2,000 thalers (nearly 286 
guineas). This was divided between the congregations of Algiers 
and of St. Ingbert in Rhenish Bavaria. 

A lecture delivered by pastor Meyer from Paris had such an 
effect, that a charitable person placed a sum of 1000 thalers at 
his disposal. 
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The congregation of Laaz in Hungary to the amount of 4,515 
thalers, 12 silver groschen (645 guineas). 

In 1857 the general meeting took place at Cassel on August 
31st and Sept. lst and 2nd. This year was in one respect a year 
of mourning for the society, as its first projector, Dr. Christian 
Gottlob Leberecht Grossmann, who had been eleven times pre- 
sident at annual meetings, departed this life on June 29th after 
a long and severe illness. His resting-place is marked by a 
simple cross in the cemetery of Leipsic. 

Sixty-three — as well as numerous guests from Swe- 
den, France, England, Hungary and Belgium met at Cassel. 
The whole meeting was impressed by two feelings ; one of sorrow 
at the loss of the founder of the society, and the other of thank- 
fulness at its continued existence for twenty-five years. Dr. 
Karl Zimmermann, of Darmstadt, was elected president. Canon 
Dr. Merkel, of Bremen, presented every deputy with a copy of 
the portrait of Dr. Grossmann in the name of the ladies’ society 
of Bremen. 

The meeting on September lst was preceded by a solemn 
public service, attended by the elector and his family, in the 
church of St. Martin, where repose the remains of Landgrave 
- Philip the Magnanimous. The meetings were held in the 
Lutheran church. Three hundred and eighty congregations 
had received assistance to the amount of 101,793 thalers (almost 
14,542 guineas). The congregation of Deutz received the gift 
of above 4,913 thalers (nearly 702 guineas). Finally, Sir Culling 
Eardley, of London, offered to the society a prospect of taking 
root in England, as well as upon the continent. 

In 1858 (on August 24th, 25th, and 26th) the general meet- 
ing took place at Leipsic, whence the first idea of the society had 
gone forth in 1832. There were sixty-seven deputies present, 
besides fifteen brethren from Hungary, five from England and 
Scotland, and one from Norway. The president of the central 
board, Dr. Hoffmann, occupied the chair, and Dr. Karl Zim- 
mermann assisted him as vice-president. A great number of 
new branch and ladies’ societies had been formed, and 7,816 
thalers (above 1,116 guineas) had come in from legacies. Alto- 
gether legacies had been left to the society up to that date 
amounting to 50,000 thalers (above 7,142 guineas). 107,666 
thalers (nearly 15,381 guineas) had been distributed among 
three hundred and seventy-nine congregations. But a great 
deal more still remained to be done. Four hundred and fifty- 
eight congregations were standing entreating for assistance at 
the doors of the society; there were one hundred and sixteen 
churches, chapels, prayer-houses or prayer-rooms, and sixty- 
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seven schools to be built; fifty-eight schools to be kept up, and 
sixty-eight congregations to be supported in their ecclesiastical 
existence. 

The congregation of Schwarzwald in Posen received assist- 
ance from the meeting to the amouut of 8,705 florins (above 
£725). 

In 1859 the war rendered it impossible to hold the general 
meeting, as intended, at Ulm, and when peace unexpectedly 
came, it was too late to transfer it to another place. But the 
grand and branch societies exerted themselves to the utmost to 
render the failure of the annual meeting as little felt as possible. 
Twelve ladies’ societies were formed, and a student society at 
Leipsic sent its contribution for the first time. Twenty-four 
new branch societies were announced. 

Five hundred and thirty-nine congregations made applica- 
tion for assistance to the society, aud in the preceding year four 
hundred and ninety-four congregations had received assistance 
to the amount of 134,782 thalers (above 19,254 guineas). 667 
thalers (above 95 guineas) came in as contributions from con- 
gregations which had hitherto been assisted by the society. It 
was already in Austria permitted to the Protestants to make 
collections for the purposes of the society, and Manchester in 
England had sent a contribution of 1,000 thalers (nearly 143 
guineas.) 

We have thus carried the history of this great society down 
to 1859, the point at which our statistical information stops, 
and we think that it is desirable that the proceedings of our 
continental brethren should be better known in England. With 
this view we have admitted papers of the nature of contributions 
to modern ecclesiastical history into our columns, and we trust 
that the result will be a better knowledge of, and greater sym- 
pathy with, those who in their sphere are striving to do the 
work of him who is their Master and Lord as well as ours. We 
think, too, that the above sketch will go far to prove that our 
Teutonic brethren are not quite so lifeless in a religious point of 
view as many people in our own country are in the habit of 
representing them to be. A. H. W. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY, TOPOGRAPHY, AND ARCHAOLOGY OF 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST.: 


By Rev. J. P. Tuompson, D.D., New York. 


‘“‘ The life of Jesus on earth was in the highest sense a human one, and it is 
this fact that gives us the key to the Gospels as real historic records.” 

“QO, let us not forget, in all our investigations, that the history of the life of 
Christ is a history of redemption,—that all the records which the Eternal Spirit 
of truth has vouchsafed to us bear this indelible impress, and are only properly 
to be seen and understood from this point of contemplation. It is the history of 
the Redeemer of our race that the Gospels present to us; the history, not of 
Jesus of Nazareth, but of the Saviour of the world; the record, not of merely 
idealized perfections, but of redemptive workings,—‘ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work;’ and he who would presume to trace out that blessed 
history, without being influenced by this remembrance in all his thoughts and 
words, must be genre to find himself adding one more unhonoured name to 


the melancholy list of those who have presumed to treat of these mysteries, 


with the eclectic and critical spirit of the so-called biographer,—the biographer 
(O strangely inappropriate and unbecoming word !) of Him in whom dwelt the 
whole fulness of the Godhead.” 


Tues brief citations—the first from Andrews, the: second from 
Ellicott—indicate the widely different stand-points of their re- 
spective works, so nearly identical in title. The one, passing by 
all questions respecting the authorship and the inspiration of 
the Gospels, assumes that they are genuine historical documents 
and statements of facts; and deals with them as such, with a 
view to portray in their just geographical and chronological 
relations the external aspects of the earthly life of Christ. The 
other, assuming not only the credibility of the Gospels as a 
history, but their plenary inspiration as well, and regarding 
“the usual tone of mere historical writing” upon the closing 
scenes of our Lord’s ministry as “little short of profanity,” 
attempts to set forth “the outward connection of those in- 
cidents that inspired pens have been moved to record of the life 
of God’s Eternal Son.” 

But while the stand-point of the one is the external bistory 
of the life of the Son of Man, and that of the other is the 
inspired record of the incarnate Son of God, both authors agree 
in this,—the attempted reproduction of the life of Christ in its 





« The following article has appeared in the North American Review, and is 
reprinted here from advance sheets which were kindly forwarded by its author, 
who wished its re-publication in our pages. We very cheerfully give it a place, 
and believe our readers will be interested in its perusal—Enp. J. S. L. 

1. Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ ; being the Hulsean 
Lectures for the Year 1859. By C. J. Ellicott, B.D. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. 1862. pp. 382. 

2. The Life of our Lord upon the Earth; considered in its Historical, Chrono- 
logical, and Geographical Relations. By Samuel J. Andrews. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1863. pp. 624. 
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historical unity of time, place, manner, and relations. Mr. 
Andrews, while “recognizing the supernatural elements in the 
evangelic narratives wherever they exist,” and believing as 
devoutly as does Bishop Ellicott that Jesus was “very God,” 
has written his book with this simple purpose in view :—“ to 
arrange the events of the Lord’s life, as given us by the Evan- 
gelists, so far as possible, in a chronological order, and to state 
the grounds of this order; and to consider the difficulties as to 
matters of fact which the several narratives, when compared 
together, present ; or are supposed by modern criticism to pre- 
sent.” Bishop Ellicott, while rejecting with pious indignation 
all naturalistic criticisms as ‘discreditable and unreasonable 
attempts to throw doubt on the credibility of the sacred narra- 
tive,” nevertheless in his tones—which alone give value to his 
book for the scholar—is at much pains to refute such “idle 
and mischievous doubts,” upon critical and historical grounds ; 
and to exhibit the connection of events in the life of Christ, in 
“a regular continuity of narrative,’ as if he himself were 
writing a biography of the man Christ Jesus, from the materials 
furnished by the four Evangelists. 

Using these authors mainly for illustration and confirmation 
upon minor details, we propose to invert their method with 
regard to the life of Christ, and to inquire what evidences of 
the reality of that life are to be found in the historical and geo- 
graphical allusions of the Evangelists, and in the archeology 
of Palestine as illustrated by traditions and remains, and by 
hereditary and immutable customs. 

A list of geographical names, or a genealogical register such 
as opens the Gospel of Matthew and the First Book of the 
Chronicles, has no attractions for the plain reader of the Bible. 
But these very minutiz of names, places, and dates, in a book 
of such antiquity, form a local and historical foundation for 
its facts, help us to verify its statements, and serve to certify its 
authenticity ; and thus the religion of the Bible is definitely 
and permanently attached to the soil and the history of our world. 

It has been common of late to criticise the Bible upon the 
score of accuracy in its details; to admit in the main the truth 
of its principles and the beauty of its moral sentiments, but to 
impeach its statements of fact, whether scientific or historical, 
and thus to impair confidence in the Book as an authority. 
Bishop Colenso, while professing to believe that the Pentateuch 
“imparts to us revelations of the Divine will and character,” 
yet maintains upon arithmetical grounds that “the so-called 
Mosaic narrative cannot be regarded as historically true.” 
Similar criticism has been applied to the life of Christ. But 
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the minute references of the Bible to places, names, and the 
events of contemporaneous history, serve to fasten its narra- 
tives in space and in time; and thus are a means of establishing 
its truth as a history, and the reality of the persons and the 
events of which it speaks. Hence the study of Biblical geo- 
graphy and history bears a just relation to the supernatural 
events and the moral truths of the Bible; for while this Book 
in its miracles and doctrines is the most supernatural work in 
human language, it is at the same time the most matter-of-fact 
Book of all antiquity, and the most capable of being tested, illus- 
trated, and confirmed by geography, history, and monuments. 
To shew this, we have only to suppose that, instead of the 
Bible as it is, we had the general statement that, at a time far 
back in the history of the world, there had appeared to men a 
remarkable Being, with a halo about his head, who said and 
did many wondrous things; that he had once made a sea stand 
still in the midst of a storm; that he had created bread for a 
hungry multitude in the desert; that he had gone up to the 
top of a mountain, and had there been transfigured into a di- 
vinity ; and that he had finally ascended from a mountain into 
the clouds;—and yet in all this story there was no hint of 
the place or the time of these occurrences,—what sea, what 
mountain, what desert, what country, among what people, in 
what age;—we should have a feeling of the unreality of the 
whole story, however we might prize its moral lessons. It 
would be shifted from the region of history to that of poetry. 
How differently would the truths of the Bible impress us, did 
they come in the garb of Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained! Those two poems work up into the form of an 
epic the great event and sequences of the fall and the redemp- 
tion of man; they aim to reproduce the supernatural features 
of the Bible; they embody its precepts, prophecies, and doc- 
trines ;—in a word, they are Biblical throughout. But though 
composed in a narrative form, and teaching the very facts of 
the Bible, they are so imaginative in their cast, that, if they 
constituted our Bible, we should be puzzled to know how much 
of reality, and especially of divine authority, to attach to them. 
Though Milton’s poems abound in geographical and historical 
allusions, which localize the scenes of their principle events, 
yet their fictitious incidents and imaginary conversations, and 
the drapery of fancy in which they are clothed, give an air of 
unreality even to scenes borrowed from Biblical narratives. 
But if we go further, and suppose all local and _ historical 
groundwork to be removed from the Bible, its personages, its 
events, its teachings, would float before us in the dream-light 
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of poetic fiction. We might accept it as teaching truth, or as 
founded upon truth, but we should not feel it to be the real, 
personal, living Book it is.. As to the effect of reality upon the 
mind, it would be more like Homer’s Odyssey than like Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost. The Odyssey abounds in beautiful and 
noble sentiments, and ends in the triumph of fidelity and 
virtue. It gives play to supernatural and divine agency in 
human affairs. It pictures the human race as it stood midway 
“between Paradise and the vices of later heathenism.” Many 
of its scenes are so far reproductions of real life, that it serves 
as a text-book of the manners and customs of its age. Even 
its legends may have had some original basis of fact. Yet, 
when we come to questions of time and place, we find that 
“the geographical particulars of the wanderings are dislocated 
and distorted. Distances are misstated, or cease to be stated 
at all. The names of countries are massed together in such a 
way as to shew that the poet had no idea of a particular mode 
of juxtaposition for them. Topographical or local features, of 
a character such as to identify a description with some parti- 
cular place or region as its prototype in nature, are erroneously 
transposed to some situation which, from general indications, 
we can see must be upon a different and perhaps distant part 
of the surface of the globe. At certain distances, the mode of 
geographical handling becomes faint, mistrustful and indistinct ;’” 
—and thus the poem itself is thrown back from the world of 
reality into the shadowy ideal world. We can never assure 
ourselves whether there really was a Ulysses ;—or, if there were 
such a person, where he travelled, and where he found his 
home. His story does not impress us with the sense of reality 
which we have in reading the story of Abraham, of Joseph, or 
of Moses, though these date from a more remote antiquity. In 
respect to their demonstrable reality as historic representations, 
“the Homeric poems are like a broad lake outstretched in the 
distance, which provides us with a mirror of one particular age 
and people, alike full and marvellous, but which is entirely 
dissociated by an interval of many generations from any other 
records, except such as are of the most partial and fragmentary 
kind. The Holy Scriptures are like a thin stream, beginning 
from the very fountain-head of our race, and gradually but 
continuously finding their way through an extended solitude, 
into times otherwise known, and into the general current of the 
fortunes of mankind.’’ 





’ Gladstone, Homer and the Homeric Age. Vol. iii. p. 253. 
¢ Ibid., Vol. ii. p. 521. 
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This identification of Biblical narratives with geographical 
localities and with historical events—with known piaces in the 
world and known actualities in history—makes the Bible for 
every age a real and living Book, belonging to mankind, capable 
of being verified by unimpeachable testimony,—its matters of 
fact written upon the physical features of Egypt, of the desert, 
of Palestine, and corroborated by the records and monuments 
of the Jews, the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, 
and the Romans. Its story of Shishak is illustrated by the 
hieroglyphics on the south-west wall of the main temple of 
Karnak; the stories of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, by the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Bir and Behistun. The historical 
allusions of the New Testament tally with the contemporaneous 
fragments of classic history, with the names and titles of Roman 
officials and the very coins of Roman colonies. Thus, minutely 
is the Bible linked with matters of fact in the world to which 
it brings, professedly, a revelation from heaven. In this view, 
the study of Biblical history and geography has been introduced 
into some of our colleges, as a necessary part of a liberal education. 

In pursuing this line of enquiry, chiefly with respect to the 
geographical attestations of the life of Christ, we shall adhere 
for the most part to the narrative of Luke, whose references 
to the contemporaneous political history and geography of 
Syria are more full and more specific than those of the other 
Evangelists. Indeed, the preface to Luke’s gospel seems to 
invite this scrutiny,— Forasmuch as many have taken in 
hand to set forth in order a declaration of those things which 
are most surely believed among us,..... it seemed good to 
me also, having had perfect understanding of all things from 
the very first, to write unto thee, in order, most excellent 
Theophilus, that thou mightest know the certainty of those 
things wherein thou hast been instructed.” But at the very 
outset we are met with the vexed question of Cyrenius (Qui- 
rinus), whom Luke mentions as governor of Syria at the 
date of the taxing that summoned Joseph from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem. Neander almost concedes that Luke has fallen 
into an anachronism, perhaps by mistaking the assessment 
under Herod for the census which occurred twelve years later. 
“ Nevertheless,” he adds, “Quirinus may have been actually 
present at this assessment, not, indeed, as governor of the 
province, but as imperial commissioner; for Josephus expressly 
says that he held many other offices before he was governor of 
Syria, at the time of the second census.’ According to Hase, 





4 Leben Jesu, cap. iii., 2 16, note. 
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“ Luke carries the mother to Bethlehem by means of a Roman 
census, which is not in accordance with the Roman method of 
taking the census, and which only by means of forced explana- 
tions can be freed from the suspicion of being a mistake for the 
census of Quirinus, ten years later.’ But the researches of 
Zumpt have created a strong presumption in favour of the 
literal accuracy of Luke’s statement; and the artless combina- 
tion of the Jewish mode of registration with the Roman decree 
of taxation, is one of those nice correspondences which compel 
us to accept the fact as stated. 

Mr. Andrews meets the difficulties connected with this tax- 
ing fairly and thoroughly. He makes no attempt to explain 
away the obvious meaning of Luke, nor to provide conjectural 
emendations of authentic history, but shews, from a candid 
comparison of all known data, that “in various ways the 
difficulties connected with the taxing may be met, (though it 
cannot be said that they are all yet removed,) if we assume 
that Cyrenius was but once governor of Syria. But we have 
strong historical evidence that he twice filled this office.’ We 
give this evidence in Mr. Andrews’s own words, from his pre- 
liminary ‘‘ Chronological Essays ”:— 


“It is at this day that the researches of Zumpt have for us special 
importance. In his list of Syrian governors (ii. 149), extending from 
B.c. 30 to A.D. 66, we find the interval from 748—758 thus filled: 
P. Q. Varus, 748—750, or 6—4 B.c. P. S. Quirinus (Cyrenius), 
750—7538, or 4—1 B.c. M. Lollius, 753—757, or 1 B.c. to 3 a.p. 
C. M. Censorinus, 757—758, or 83—4 a.p. After Censorinus follows 
L. V. Saturninus, already mentioned, from 758—760, or 4—6 a.p., who 
is succeeded by P. 8S. Quirinus for the second time. This second adminis- 
tration extends from 760—765, or 6—11 a.p. If Zumpt be right in 
this order, Cyrenius was twice governor of Syria; but we are now con- 
cerned only with his first administration, or that from 750—753. Upon 
what ground does this statement rest ? 

“Our chief knowledge of Cyrenius is derived from Tacitus. He was 
of low origin, a bold soldier, and attained a consulship under Augustus 
in 742, and was afterwards proconsul in the province of Africa. After 
this he conquered the Homonadenses, a rude people living in Cilicia, 
and obtained a triumph. He was subsequently made rector to Caius 
Cesar, when the latter was appointed governor of Armenia. At what 
time and in what capacity did he carry on the war against the Homo- 
nadenses? The time is thus determined. He was consul in 742. As 
it was a rule with Augustus to send no one sooner than five years after 
his consulship as legate to a province, he could not have been in Africa 
earlier than 747. But he was made rector to C. Cesar in 753, after 
the war against the Homonadenses, so that this war was between 747 
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and 753. In what capacity did he carry it on? Probably as governor 
of Syria. It is important to bear in mind that at this time there were 
two classes of provinces, the one under the immediate control of the 
Emperor, the other under the control of the senate. The governors of 
the imperial provinces were called legates or propreetors, and continued 
in office during the pleasure of the emperor; those of the senatorial pro- 
vinces, proconsuls, whose authority lasted only for one year. Syria and 
Cilicia were both provinces of the former kind, and administered by 
propretors. The Homonadenses were a people living in Cilicia, but 
Cilicia belonged, from 25 B.c. down to the time of Vespasian, to the 
province of Syria. As Cyrenius had been proconsul in Africa, and as it 
was a rule that the same person should not be ruler over more than one 
of the consular or pretorian provinces under the care of the Senate, he 
could not have been governor of any of the provinces immediately ad- 
jacent,—Asia, Pontus, Bithynia, Galatia; he must, then, have been 
acting as governor of the province of Syria, and as legate of the Emperor. 

*“We cannot here enter into an investigation of the many intricate 
questions which belong to this point, and which are fully discussed by 
Zumpt. The result of all is, that Cyrenius became governor of Syria, as 
the successor of Varus, toward the end of 750, and continued in office 
till 753. 

“It cannot be said that Zumpt demonstrates that Cyrenius was twice 
governor of Syria, but he certainly makes it highly probable. It is in- 
deed possible that he was acting in the East at the time of the Lord’s 
birth as legate extraordinary, or as head of the census commission for 
Syria and the East. As, however, Luke’s language seems to mean that 
he did act as governor of Syria at this time, and as he is confirmed in 
this by many of the earliest Christian writers, the burden of proof lies 
upon those who dispute his accuracy. As the case now stands, we may 
assume that Cyrenius was so governor from the end of 750 till 753.”— 


pp. 5, 6. 
Bishop Ellicott, who also gives a summary of proofs and 
authorities in his notes, is still more confident in the result. 


*T feel certain no fair and honest investigator can study the various 
political considerations connected with this difficult question, without 
ultimately coming to the conclusion, not only that the account of St. 
Luke is reconcilable with contemporary history, but that it is confirmed 
by it, in a manner most striking and most persuasive. When we re- 
member that the kingdom of Herod was not yet formally converted 
into a Roman province, and yet was so dependent upon the imperial 
city as to be practically amenable to all its provincial edicts, how very 
striking it is to find, in the first place, that a taxing took place at a time 
when such a general edict can be proved to have been in force; and, in 
the next place, to find that that taxing in Judeea is incidentally described 
as having taken place according to the yet recognized customs of the 
country,—that it was, in fact, essentially imperial and Roman in origin, 
and yet Herodian and Jewish in form. How strictly, how minutely, con- 
sistent is it with actual historical relations, to find that Joseph, who, under 
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purely Roman law might, perhaps, have been enrolled at Nazareth, is here 
described by the evangelist as journeying to be enrolled at the town of. 
his forefathers, ‘because he was of the house and lineage of David!’ 
This accordance of the sacred narrative with the perplexed political re- 
lations of the intensely national, yet all but subject, Judeea, is so exact 
and so convincing, that we may even profess ourselves indebted to scepti- 
cism for having raised a question to which an answer may be given at 
once so fair, so explicit, and so conclusive.” —pp. 67, 68. 


We are the more disposed to rely upon the accuracy of Luke 
in this instance, when we recall the remarkable corroboration by 
Dio Cassius of the much-disputed title, dv@v7atos, given by Luke 
(Acts xiii. 7), to Sergius Paulus, governor of Cyprus. It was 
alleged that, as Augustus had reserved Cyprus as an imperial 
province, it must have been governed by a legate, and that con- 
sequently Luke was in error in calling Sergius a proconsul,—an 
officer of the senate and the people. But after hypercriticism 
had satisfied itself of the inaccuracy of the chronicler of the 
Acts of the Apostles, “a passage was discovered at length in 
Dio Cassius (53. 12) which states that Augustus subsequently 
relinquished Cyprus to the senate in exchange for another pro- 
vince, and (54. 4) that it was governed henceforth by proconsuls, 
—av0irraro. Coins, too, have been found, struck in the reign 
of Claudius, which confirm Luke’s accuracy. Bishop Marsh 
mentions one on which this very title, av@v7raros, is applied to 
Cominius Proclus, a governor of Cyprus.” At a time when 
the government of Cyprus, like that of New Orleans, alternated 
between a military and a civil administration, Luke is careful to 
give the exact title of the officer to whom he makes a mere 
passing allusion. We submit that the positive statements of an 
historian of such proved accuracy of detail cannot be impeached 
by the omissions of Josephus upon certain obscure passages of 
contemporary Roman history. 

» A test passage in Luke’s gospel, for both chronological and 
geographical accuracy, is the opening of his third chapter; 
“Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, 
Pontius Pilate being governor of Juda, and Herod being 
tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother Philip tetrarch of Iturea 
and of the region of Trachonitis, and Lysanias the tetrarch 
of Abilene, Annas and Caiaphas being the high-priests, the 
word of God came unto John, the son of Zacharias, in the 
wilderness.” Of the political geography of Syria, as indicated 
in this passage, we shall speak presently ; we are now concerned 
with its chronological accuracy. The minor question, whether 
the reign of Tiberius should date from his accession to the 
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throne, or from his colleagueship with Augustus two years 
previous, is of no consequence to the correctness of the official 
grouping in Luke’s text, though it is important for determining 
the dates of Christ’s birth, of his ministry, and of his death. 
Bishop Ellicott inclines to the view of Wieseler and Tischendorf, 
that the fifteenth year of Tiberius dates from his accession, and 
coincides, “not with the first appearance, but the captivity, of 
John the Baptist.”* Mr. Andrews prefers to date it from the 
colleagueship, since “we cannot, without doing St. Luke great 
injustice as a historian, suppose him to have been ignorant of a 
fact so public and notorious as that of the association of Tiberius 
with Augustus in the empire; and there is no good reason why, 
if knowing it, he should not have taken it as an epoch from 
which to reckon,”—especially as he then became the acting 
emperor of the provinces of Asia Minor and Syria. 


“To sum up our investigations upon this point, we find three solu- 
tions of the chronological difficulties which the statements of Luke pre- 
sent: lst. That the fifteenth year of Tiberius is to be reckoned from 
the death of Angustus, and extends from August, 781, to August, 782. 
In this year, the Baptist, whose labours began some time previous, was 
imprisoned, but the Lord’s ministry began in 780, before this imprison- 
ment, and when he was about thirty years of age. 2nd. That the fif- 
teenth year is to be reckoned from the death of Angustus, but that 
the statement the Lord was about thirty years of age is to be taken in 
a large sense, and that he may have been of any age from thirty to 
thirty-five, when he began his labours. 38rd. That the fifteenth year is 
to be reckoned from the year when Tiberius was associated with Augustus 
in the empire, and is therefore the year 779. In this case, the language 
‘he was about thirty’ may be strictly taken, and the statement, ‘the word 
of God came unto John,’ may be referred to the beginning of his 
ministry. 

“Of these solutions, the last seems to have most in its favour; and 
we shall assume that during the year 779, or the fifteenth year of Tiberius, 
reckoned from his colleagueship with Augustus, John began to preach 
and baptize.’’—pp. 28, 29. 


This question aside, we find in Josephus the fullest cor- 
roboration of the political subdivisions mentioned by Luke. 
Herod the Great, by a will which Augustus confirmed, divided 
his kingdom among three sons (excluding Philip I., the son of 
Mariamne), making Archelaus ethnarch of Judea, Idumea, and 
Samaria ; Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee and Perea; Herod 
Philip II., tetrarch of Batanzea, Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, and the 
region about Paneas. Herod died in the first year of Christ ; 
but when Joseph, returning from Egypt, heard that Archelaus, 
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who inherited his father’s cruelty, “did reign in Judea in the 
room of his father Herod, he was afraid to go thither, but turned 
aside into the parts of Galilee,’ now under Herod Antipas, who 
would be less likely to concern himself about the rumoured 
birth of a child-king of the Jews, at Bethlehem. The reign of 
Archelaus lasted but ten years; and after his deposition, Judea 
and Samaria were united to the province of Syria, under 
Quirinus, but were governed by procurators, of whom Pontius 
Pilate was the sixth in order. Pilate sent Jesus to Herod 
Antipas, as soon as he heard that he was a Galilean, and “ be- 
longed to Herod’s jurisdiction.” Both Antipas and Philip had 
long reigns, covering the whole period of the life of Christ. 

But who was the Lysanias whom Luke mentions as con- 
temporary with Pilate, Antipater, and Philip? Josephus men- 
tions a Lysanias, governor of Chalcis, who died about s.c. 34, 
but does not specify Abilene as a part of his possessions. But 
he also states that the Emperor Caligula (about a.p. 38, ten 
years after the time mentioned by Luke) gave to Herod Agrippa 
the “tetrarchy of Lysanias,” reserving to himself “the Abila of 
Lysanias, and whatever was on Mount Lebanon.” Hence 
Robinson infers that there was another Lysanias, the son or 
grandson of the former, and “it thus appears that the specifica- 
tions of Josephus, referring to a period several years later than 
the notice of Luke, are in perfect harmony with the latter.” 
There was no reason why Josephus should mention this second 
Lysanias, since during his lifetime his tetrarchy did not come 
into direct connexion with Jewish history ; but when, after his 
death, his possessions were added to the dominions of Herod 
Agrippa, Josephus names them as the tetrarchy of Lysanias. 
On the other hand, as at the time of Luke’s writing, Abilene 
had been absorbed into a Jewish kingdom, it was important for 
him, in fixing the date of John’s ministry, to refer to the old 
title of the tetrarchy. 


“We can now see clearly,” says Mr. Andrews, ‘the reason why 
Luke, writing after Abilene had been made a part of the Jewish kingdom, 
should have mentioned the fact, having apparently so little connexion 
with Gospel history, that at the time when the Baptist appeared this 
tetrarchy was under the rule of Lysanias. It was an allusion to a former 
well-known political division that had now ceased to exist, and was to his 
readers as distinct a mark of time as his mention of the tetrarchy of 
Antipas, or of Philip. This statement respecting Lysanias shews thus, 
when carefully examined, the accuracy of the Evangelist’s information of 
the political history of his times, and should teach us to rely upon it even 
when unconfirmed by contemporaneous writers.”’—p. 136. 
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The accuracy of Luke’s information, as shewn in this in- 
stance, is as striking as if one now writing of the emancipation 
movement in Missouri, by way of contrast should say, that, in 
the fourth year of President Pierce’s administration, Wilson 
Shannon being governor of Kansas as a federal territory, Charles 
Robinson being governor elect in the state administration as 
organized under the Topeka constitution, and Colonel E. V. 
Sumner being commander of the United States forces in the 
territory, General David R. Atchison of Missouri, formerly 
president of the United States senate, and Colonel Buford of 
Alabama, invaded Kansas with an armed force, in order to 
establish therein, by fraud and intimidation, the slave system of 
Missouri. One who was upon the ground during those memor- 
able days could pen such a sentence from personal recollection ; 
but at a distance, the writer must consult authorities, to avoid 
confounding the administrations of Reeder, Shannon, Geary, 
and Denver. The minute accuracy of Luke is the more striking, 
because his allusions to the shifting political divisions and ad- 
ministrations of Syria are simply incidental to his main purpose. 
But these serve to fix the chronology of the life of Christ, and 
to identify it as belonging to the local history of Palestine at a 
known period of the Roman empire. 

Passing from the chronology to the chorography of the 
Gospels, we find in this the same natural, incidental, and always 
correct references to known matters of fact. 

“The first consideration,” says Lamartine, “that presents itself to 
the astonished mind, when opening a map of the globe for the purpose 
of studying the geography of religions, is that the little strip of earth 
between the head of the Mediterranean and the shores of the Red Sea,— 
a space almost entirely occupied by Mount Lebanon, the hills of Judea, 
the mountains of Arabia, and the desert,—should have been the site, the 
cradle, and the scene of the three greatest religions adopted by mankind 
(India and China excepted),—the Jewish religion, the Christian religion, 
and the Mahometan religion. One would think, on contemplating a map 
of the world, that this little zone of rocks and sand between two trans- 
lucent seas, and beneath stars of bright serenity, alone reflected more of 
divinity than all the residue of the globe.”s 


But more to our purpose than this rhapsody of the poet is 
the deliberate judgment of the greatest geographer of our age, 
—Car! Ritter. 


“In the Book of Joshua, which relates the conquest and distribution 
of the land of Canaan, the geographical character is predominant. Its 
contents, therefore, in this respect, admit of being brought to the test of 
comparison with the ascertained condition of the country; and the result 
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is, that its accuracy has been fully established in the minutest details, 
even when the examination has been pursued into the most unimportant 
and trivial local relations. Its notices, not only of distinct regions, but 
of valleys, fountains, mountains, villages, have been confirmed, often with 
surprising certainty and particularicy. The entire political and religious 
life of the Hebrews was interwoven in the closest manner, like a piece of 
network, with the geography of the land, far more so than is true of the 
modern European nations ; and hence the opportunity to verify the alleged 
or implied connexion between places and events is the more perfect, and 
affords results the more satisfactory. Most decisive is the rebuke which 
infidelity has received from this new species of testimony; it has been 
compelled to confess with shame that it has imposed on itself and on 
others by the unfounded doubts which it has raised against the truth of 
the Scriptures. The authenticity of the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment has been shewn to be capable of vindication on a side hitherto too 
much overlooked ; their fidelity in all matters within the sphere of geo- 
graphy places a new argument in the hands of the defenders of revelation.”* 


What is true of the book of Joshua is equally true of the 
evangelistic narratives of the New Testament. The progress 
of modern researches in Palestine has subjected the chorography 
of the Gospels to the severest scrutiny, which it has sustained in 
the minutest particulars. The land of Palestine is peculiarly 
fitted to test the accuracy of the Scriptures in their geographical 
and local allusions. The smallness and isolation of the territory 
enable us to take in its whole area at one view, to understand 
the relations of its various parts, and to study the exact details 
of locality. The empires of Darius, of Alexander, of Augustus, 
of Napoleon, bewilder us by the vastness of their extent, and 
the variety of countries and races embraced in them. These, 
too, were continually shifting their limits. But the life of 
Christ was confined to a territory not larger than Vermont. 
We can place Palestine, as it were, under the stereoscope, and 
inspect it at our leisure. For beside being circumscribed within 
such narrow boundaries, this country is isolated by strong 
physical features. ‘South and east inhospitable deserts, to the 
west the sea, shut it off from other lands, while Lebanon on the 
north bounds it by an almost insurmountable wall, stretching 
from the sea to the eastern desert.” Nowhere else on the 
surface of the globe are the two conditions for the development 
of a world-religion—centrality and isolation—so wonderfully 
combined as in this hill-country between the Mediterranean and 
the Jordan, the wilderness of Arabia Petrzea and the mountains 
of Northern Syria. The physical geography of Palestine is 
remarkably permanent. The clearing of forests, the neglect of 
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agriculture, the gradual modifications of time, may have pro- 
duced changes in the climate, in the aspect of the hills, and in 
the size and volume of the streams. But the general face of the 
country is to-day just what it was in the time of Christ, the time 
of David, the time of Joshua; its great landmarks remain un- 
changed. ‘The deep fissure of the Jordan is there, with the blue 
Lake of Genesareth above and the molten Sea of Death below ; 
the rocky wilderness is there, upon either side of the river; the 
plain of Jericho, the mountainous ascent to Jerusalem, Zion, 
and the Mount of Olives, all marked by unaltered features; the 
valley of Hinnom, the valley of Jehoshaphat, with the channel 
of the Kedron; Joppa still looks upon the great western sea; 
the plain of Sharon stretches northward to Carmel. The hill- 
country of Judza, the hills and plains of Samaria, the vale of 
Shechem, with Ebal and Gerizim upon either hand, the great 
plain of Galilee, the vale of Nazareth, Tabor and Gilboa, 
Hermon and Lebanon,—every spot in nature that Jesus visited 
or looked upon is there unchanged. Hence we have the mate- 
rials for the minutest comparison of the narrative of the Evan- 
gelists with the region of Christ’s earthly life. If that narrative 
is found to contain serious inaccuracies, or is contradicted by 
the physical features of the country, then must our confidence 
in its authenticity be hopelessly shaken, and the gospels pass at 
once from the category of historical productions into that of the 
legendary or the fictitious. The tone of extravagance in the 
reports of Du Chaillu with regard to the gorilla country, and 
the contradictions in his own journal,—though he attributes 
these to the jumbling of two or three journals together by his 
amanuensis,—have led eminent men of science in England to 
doubt whether he has ever been in the region he professes to 
describe. ‘He that is first in his own cause seemeth just; but 
his neighbour cometh and searcheth him.”’ Now the Evangelists 
have been searched and sifted as to localities.and matters of fact 
in Palestine, from the days of Jerome’s Onomasticon to those of 
Robinson’s Biblical Researches, and they have stood this test 
far more conclusively than Herodotus or Strabo, or any other 
writer of antiquity whose veracity and substantial accuracy are 
admitted by scholars. Upon this groundwork of fact their 
character as witnesses is established. 

This comparison cf the Evangelists with the local and phy- 
sical record of Palestine is favoured also by the frequent identi- 
fication of ancient names through those in common use. The 
language of Palestine being the Arabic, the cognate of the 
Hebrew, and the language of a religion—the Mohammedan— 
which accepts the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
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as a preliminary revelation, it is easy to trace the origin of 
many present names of places in Palestine to the geography of 
the time of Christ and his apostles, and even as far back as the 
age of Joshua and the conquest of Canaan. The Book of 
Joshua has been aptly compared to the Domesday Book of 
William the Conqueror. This book, still preserved in the British 
Exchequer, exhibits the state of landed property in England, 
its tenure and value, the quantity of meadow, pasture, forest, 
and arable land in each district, as reported by the king’s com- 
missioners shortly after the Norman conquest. This choro- 
graphic survey has been the authority of title-deeds and boun- 
dary lines for later generations. It fixed the basis of military 
tenure and fealty to the crown, when the old Saxon estates were 
broken up, and Norman barons were transformed into English 
nobles. Coke, Blackstone, and all the best authorities in Eng- 
lish law, recognize this great survey as a decisive record upon 
questions of ancient demesne. Just so the distribution of Ca- 
naan among the Israelites by Joshua was matter of permanent 
and decisive record concerning the inheritance of the tribes; 
and “the more we become acquainted with the geography of 
Palestine through the discoveries of modern travellers, the more 
clearly do we perceive the correctness of all the boundary lines 
of the tribes, not only as regards their directions and windings, 
but also as to the heights and valleys over which they passed.’” 
Joshua himself gives us the old Canaanitish names of many of 
the cities of Palestine, though these fell into disuse after the 
Israelites had taken possession of the land. And in like manner 
we can trace in the present geographical nomenclature of Pales- 
tine the old land-roll and census prepared under the direction of 
Joshua the conqueror. 

A striking instance of this is found in the recent probable 
identification of a series of towns in the inheritance of Naphtali ; 
to wit, En-hazor, Iron, Migdal-el, Horem, and Beth-anath 
(Joshua xix. 37, 38). Upon Carl Zimmermann’s new Karte von 
Galilia, constructed to illustrate the routes and researches of 
Dr. Ernst August Schulz, we find these several towns in their 
proper juxtaposition, in the valley that stretches in a north- 
easterly direction from Acre towards Lake Huleh ; En-hazor in 
the Ain Hazur, near El Mughar; Iron in Yaron, north-west of 
Giscala; Beth-anath in Ainata, farther to the north. Migdal-el, 
Keil would identify with Mejdal, the Magdala of Matthew’s 
gospel, on the western shore of the Lake of Genesareth; but 
this is inadmissible. Horem is marked in most itineraries as 
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unknown. Dr. William H. Thomson, formerly of Syria, now 
of New York, while exploring this valley, was led to suspect 
that Migdal-el and Horem were but parts of one compound 
name; and in Medj el-Keram, which lies north-west of Ain 
Hazur, the long-sought identification is found. The Septuagint 
reads these two as one name, Meyadaapiy. Thus Joshua’s 
Domesday Book, confirmed by native tradition, corrects a false 
reading of King James’s translators. 

The value of this native tradition in determining Biblical 
localities appears in the fact that the Greek and Roman names 
imposed upon Palestine have almost entirely disappeared, while 
the common people have kept alive, in a kindred dialect, the 
ancient Hebrew designations. Hence Robinson, who attached 
but little value to ecclesiastical traditions—which may have 
originated either in credulity or in cupidity,—gives to this native 
nomenclature a weight beyond any other form of testimony col- 
lateral to the Bible and Josephus :— 


“There is in Palestine another kind of tradition, with which the mo- 
nasteries have had nothing to do; and of which they have apparently in 
every age known little or nothing. I mean, the preservation of the ancient 
names of places among the common people. This is a truly national and 
native tradition ; not derived in any degree from the influence of foreign 
convents or masters ; but drawn in by the peasant with his mother’s milk, 
and deeply seated in the genius of the Semitic languages. The Hebrew 
names of places continued current in their Aramean form long after the 
times of the New Testament; and maintained themselves in the mouths 
of the common people, in spite of the efforts made by Greeks and Romans 
to supplant them by others derived from their own tongues. After the 
Mohammedan conquest, when the Aramean language gradually gave 
place to the kindred Arabic, the proper names of places, which the Greeks 
could never bend to their orthography, found here a ready entrance ; and 
have thus lived on upon the lips of the Arabs, whether Christian or 
Muslim, townsmen or Bedawin, even unto our own day, almost in the 


same form in which they have also been transmitted to us in the Hebrew 
Scriptures.” 


While the general topography of Palestine exhibits so many 
and so minute correspondences with the names and localities of 
the Old and New Testaments, the more prominent scenes in the 
life of Christ can be identified beyond a question. We may not 
be able to designate the Mount of the Beatitudes or that of the 
Transfiguration ; the site of Capernaum may be uncertain ; geo- 
graphers may not agree which of two ruined villages represents 
the Cana of Galilee; but Bethlehem and Bethany, Jericho and 
Jerusalem, the Mount of Olives and the Valley of the Kedron, 
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Sychar and Nazareth, and the Lake of Tiberias, are as definitely 
known as the stopping-places on the Hudson River railroad. 
One feels as sure that the plain of Genesareth lay upon the lake 
of its name, as that Sing-Sing is on the Tappan Zee. One is 
as sure that the vale of Shechem lies between Mount Ebal and 
Mount Gerizim, as that the Northampton meadows stretch out 
between Mount Holyoke and Mount Tom. 

Geographically, the life of Christ may be arranged in three 
sections,—though these will not represent its chronological 
order. The first section embraces the northern portion of Judea 
and Samaria; the second, the region of Galilee; the third, the 
country beyond Jordan, known under the general name of Perea. 
This very division identifies the period and the region in which 
Christ appeared. The original distribution of Canaan by Joshua 
after the conquest was into twelve divisions, which took the 
names of the twelve tribes of Israel. But the Evangelists, 
though Jews, barely allude to these tribal divisions. The refer- 
ence to Bethlehem as a city of Judah, and the description of 
Capernaum as “upon the sea-coast, in the borders of Zabulon 
and Nephthalim,” are the only mention in the gospels of the 
original Jewish divisions of Palestine. Those divisions, though 
substantially retained under the two kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, were nearly obliterated after the captivity, from which 
only remnants of Judah and Benjamin returned. But when 
Palestine was reduced to a Roman province, a new political 
division of the country was made, to provide offices for favourites, 
and to facilitate the government of a turbulent people. The 
Jewish historian, Josephus, and the classical geographer, Pliny, 
give substantially the following divisions: Judea, which em- 
braced the old tribes of Judah, Benjamin, Simeon, and Dan ; 
Samaria, which took in Ephraim and parts of Issachar and Ma- 
nasseh; Galilee, made up of Zebulun, Naphtali, Asher, and 
the northern possessions of Dan; Perea, on the east of Jordan, 
embracing Reuben and Gad; and the Decapolis, with its sur- 
rounding tetrarchies, embracing the half of Manasseh east of 
Jordan, and stretching northward to Anti-Lebanon and eastward 
to Damascus. Such were the political divisions imposed upon 
the Jews by the Romans, obliterating the ancient tribal divi- 
sions, which were the basis of their nationality. It was as if 
our state boundaries should be swallowed up in the military de- 
partments created by the general government. 

Now the geographical references in the gospels correspond 
throughout with this state of facts. ‘There followed him great 
multitudes of people from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and 
from Jerusalem and Judea, and from beyond Jordan.” Such 
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is the general division. But just as the limits of our military 
departments and the names and functions of their commandants 
are continually changing, so these provinces and the titles of 
their rulers were frequently changed at the period to which we 
refer. Thus Judea was subdivided into districts, the southern- 
most of which was called Idumza; and this was sometimes 
reckoned as a distinct province. Furthermore, around cities of 
the Decapolis there grew up petty kingdoms, or tetrarchies, 
such as Abilene and Trachonitis, which had governors of their 
own. ‘This state of facts, which we have upon independent Jew- 
ish and Roman authorities, and which greatly complicated the 
political geography of Palestine by frequent and embarrassing 
changes, is also recognized in the incidental allusions of the 
Evangelists. ‘A great multitude from Galilee followed him, 
and from Judea, and from Jerusalem, and from Idumea, and 
from beyond Jordan ; and they about Tyre and Sidon,” on the 
old Pheenician coast, adjoining Galilee (Mark iii. 7,8). “In 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate 
being governor of Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, 
and his brother Philip tetrarch of Iturea and of the region of 
Trachonitis, and Lysanias the tetrarch of Abilene ” (Luke iii. 1). 
Luke has a certain methodical minuteness of time and place in 
his narrative, which we might expect from an educated phy- 
sician. These references to a group of political provinces and 
their rulers, at a time when the boundaries of those provinces 
and the names and titles of their rulers were frequently chang- 
ing, shew at least the confidence of the historian in his own 
knowledge, and should predispose us to receive him as an au- 
thority in matters of fact. And since these passing allusions of 
Luke are confirmed by the more formal narrative of Josephus, 
and by fragmentary Roman history, their testimony to his ac- 
curacy is of the very highest order. 

There are similar allusions by Matthew and Mark, which 
corroborate each other through circumstantial diversities. Thus 
Matthew tells us that, after feeding the four thousand in the 
Decapolis, Jesus “ sent away the multitude, and took ship, and 
came into the coasts of Magdala” (Matt. xv. 39). Mark says, 
that “ straightway he entered into a ship with his disciples, and 
came into the parts of Dalmanutha.” Now, with one exception, 
all the cities of the Decapolis lay on the east of the lake and 
the Jordan ; the site of Magdala is well identified through the 
Arab village Mejdel, on the south-western shore of the lake ; 
and Dalmanutha was in the same region.” Jesus must, there- 
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fore, have crossed the lake from Decapolis to the point where 
these two neighbouring villages marked the shore. After this 
he goes again by ship to “ the other side” of the lake, that is, 
to the eastern shore, where next we find him at Bethsaida, at 
the north-east corner of the lake, near the entrance of the 
Jordan, and thence he journeys northward into the coasts, or, 
as Mark says, “ the towns of Cesarea Philippi.” This name is 
another proof of both historical and geographical accuracy. 
Familiar as is the history, we must cite its principal facts in 
evidence upon this point. There was a Cesarea upon the coast 
of the Mediterranean, forty miles north of Joppa, founded by 
Herod the Great, and so named in honour of Cesar Augustus. 
This is often mentioned in the Book of Acts. There Philip 
laboured ; there Peter visited Cornelius ; there Herod died ; there 
Paul had his hearing before Felix, and again before Festus and 
Agrippa. This was the Csarea of Palestine. But when Philip 
was tetrarch of Trachonitis, he enlarged and embellished one of 
its cities, Panium, as his capital, changed its name to Cesarea, 
in honor of the emperor, and then added his own name, Czsarea 
Philippi, to distinguish it from the older and more conspicuous 
city on the sea-coast. This Czsarea Philippi, nestling under 
the very shadow of Hermon, near the head-waters of Jordan, 
was the most northern point of our Lord’s journeyings. The 
minute accuracy of the historian in the use of this name is seen 
in the fact that, about thirty years previously, the city was 
known exclusively by the name of Panias, and that twenty years 
later its name was again changed to Neronias, in flattery of 
Nero; after which it was long known as Cesarea Paneas.’ 
Thus the great library of Paris has changed its name from Royal 
to Imperial, and again to Royal, and then to National, and 
once more to Imperial, according to the political administration 
of the capital ; and the mention of either name suggests a cor- 
responding epoch of the government. Accuracy in such details, 
when purely incidental to the main purpose of the writer, affords 
the strongest presumption possible of his trustworthiness as an 
historian. 

In the simple narratives of the journeys of Christ, when 
time is given, it accords well with the relative distances of 
places ; and towns and districts are always named in their proper 
relations to each other. From Nazareth to Cana is about twelve 
miles over the hills; from Cana the route to Capernaum is an 
almost continuous descent,—a distance of some fifteen miles. 
The nobleman coming from Capernaum finds Jesus at Cana in 
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the after part of the day, and beseeches him to “come down” 
and heal his son. Next morning, as he is hastening home, he 
meets his servants, who inform him that his son began to mend 
the previous afternoon. Taking into account the mode of East- 
ern travel, these dates correspond exactly with the distances. 
From Capernaum to Nain is barely twenty miles ; accordingly 
we find Jesus one day at Capernaum, and “ the day after” at 
Nain (Luke vii. 11). In going northward from Jerusalem to 
Galilee, Jesus “ must needs go through Samaria ;” and in Ga- 
lilee, within another jurisdiction, he would be comparatively safe 
from the rage of the Sanhedrim. The populous district about 
Lake Tiberias,? the chief scene of his labours, had near it, 
upon the north-west, mountainous solitudes to which he could 
withdraw for seclusion and prayer. On the eastern shore of the 
lake, over against Galilee, lay Gergesa and the country of the 
Gadarenes. Here, too, as above noted, was the broad region 
known as Perea, traversing which southward “beyond Jordan,” 
to the ford at Jericho, our Lord would thence come to Bethany 
and Jerusalem. Bethany, nestling under the eastward slope of 
Olivet, just out of sight of the capital, was an easy and pleasant 
resort by night, after a day spent in the discussions of the temple. 

Thus may we trace step by step the earthly life of Jesus 
upon the soil of Palestine. It is written upon the hills and the 
valleys, upon the lake and the river, upon the desert places of 
Jordan and Galilee, on the smiling fields of Shechem and the 
fair slopes of Olivet, as legibly and imperishably as if for each 
succeeding generation Jesus had there repeated his lowly, pa- 
tient wanderings, his works of sublime beneficence. To doubt 
this is to doubt everything in human history. No amount of 
testimony could make more certain the reality of that earthly 
life; no geographical exploration, no surveyor’s measurements, 
though these might multiply points of correspondence and iden- 
tity, could make more sure a life certified by so many points 
unchanged in name and locality, and whose distances and bear- 
ings so completely underlie the narrative. The very stones are 
witnesses for the story. Say what men will of the character 
and mission of Christ, of his work, his doctrine, his death, 
they must accept the fact of his life on earth, or burn up every 
record of the past, and sink the land of Palestine in the depths 
of the sea. 

The political vassalage of Palestine, the inertia of oriental 
society, and the bigotry of race and of religion, have combined 





? The gospels make no mention of Tiberias, built several years after Christ. 
This omission is a confirmation. 
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to keep the features of the country and the location of its prin- 
cipal places more nearly like what they were two thousand years 
ago, than are the physical features and historical sites of any 
other land, Egypt alone excepted. For centuries its Turkish 
masters have barred it against the encroachments of modern 
civilization, and now the mutual jealousies of Christian powers 
keep it in a state of chronic supineness. Hence the verisimili- 
tude of the gospel narratives when read amid the every-day in- 
cidents of life in the Holy Land. Even the archeology of 
Palestine is a thing of the present; its antiquities are living 
realities. And, so far as scenery, climate, places, manners, and 
customs are concerned, much of the Bible might be reproduced 
there to-day,: as: alk of -iz must at.some'time have been written 
there. To a reace? not versed -in‘Itahan, the poem of Dante 
may at first seem obseure and dry,:from the multitude of its 
local and historical allasions.: -But. when one has resolutely 
mastered these, they in turn place him en rapport with the 
mind of the poet, and the:once tedious page becomes a living 
annal of its times. Michael Angelo had brought the pencil of 
the greatest artist of Italy to illuminate her greatest poet; and 
the loss of his illustrations was a calamity to the world of letters 
no less than to the world of art. Buta modern artist has revived 
this difficult task; and as you turn over the pages of Dante’s 
Inferno, illustrated by Gustave Doré, you gain a realization of 
the poet’s meaning, so vivid and intense, that you seem to walk 
with him pensive and shuddering through the dismal caverns of 
hell, fascinated by the very horror that repels you. The pictured 
pages are themselves a poem; they give a visible shape to the 
conceptions of the poet, and by their shadowy light you look 
into the mysterious depths of that great soul. Yet this is only 
imagination illustrated ‘by imagination. But in the land of 
Palestine,—rocks, hills, rivers, valleys, lakes, fountains, trees, 
and flowers,—we have a photographed copy of the life of Christ, 
fact illustrating fact, and making that life of august mysteries a 
reality of earth and time. Every allusion of Christ to objects 
in nature belongs to Palestine, and must have been suggested 
and uttered there. 

We look to the geographer, the botanist, the naturalist, for 
minute and classified descriptions of the soil, climate, and pro- 
ducts of a country, of its agriculture, its fauna and its flora. 
But from the native orator or poet we expect passing allusions 
to such physical scenery, and such animal and vegetable light as 
he is familiar with in his own surroundings; and these allusions 
may serve to localize the speech or poem, as belonging to the 
Occident or the Orient, to the North or the South, to England 
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or to Italy. Bryant’s Prairies could not have been written by 
an Englishman, nor Wordsworth’s descriptions of Rydal and 
Windermere by an American. ‘The verifying a literary pro- 
duction by its tropical allusions becomes obvious and natural 
when the country of its birth has prominent peculiarities of 
scenery, climate, or productions. Now Palestine combines in a 
remarkable manner the climates and productions of the tempe- 
rate and the tropical zones, concentrated within a small area. 
Of the valley of the Jordan and the country of Genesareth, 
Josephus says:—“‘ One may call this place the ambition of 
nature, where it forces those plants that are naturally enemies 
to one another to agree together; it is a happy contention of 
the seasons, as if every one pf them laid cizim to this country ; 
—the hardier trees chat require the coldest air, flourish there 
plentifully ; there are palm-trees, also, which grow best in hot 
air; while fig-trees and olives grow near them, which yet require 
an air that is more temperate.” Much as the soil and produc- 
tions of Palestines have deteriorated since the land has been 
trodden under foot of strangers, and much as the climate itself 
has changed, from the clearing away of forests, there yet re- 
mains in the vegetable and animal kingdoms of the Holy Land, 
and in the agricultural habits of its people, a striking confirma- 
tion of the allusions to soil and climate in the life of Christ. 

Did John the Baptist appear in the wilderness, living upon 
locusts and wild honey? ‘The uncultivated, unmhabited region 
of Judea toward the Dead Sea, whose trees and rocks drip 
honey from the nests of wild bees, is there to certify to the story. 
The contemporary Pliny informs us that the Parthians esteem 
the locusts a choice food,’ and that some tribes of the Ethiopians 
subsist on nothing but locusts, which are smoke-dried and salted 
as their provision for the year;” and a modern Jewish Rabbi, 
long resident in Palestine, mentions that in 1837, when myriads 
of locusts covered the land, ‘the Arabs roasted these insects 
and ate them with much relish.”* The camel, as of old, is the 
beast of burden, and his hair is woven into a coarse cloth for 
garments such as the Baptist wore. The banks of the Jordan 
are lined with reeds “shaken by the wind.” ‘The fox still has 
his hiding-places in the hill country of Palestine, where the Son 
of Man was a homeless wanderer; serpents and vipers abound, 
to illustrate the comparison of the Pharisees to their venomous 
brood; the scorpion haunts ruins, and hides in the crevices of 
the walls, its terrible sting representing the fierceness of “the 
enemy,” over whom Jesus gave his disciples power. If an ass or 
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a camel die by the roadside, wheresoever the carcass is, the eagles 
or vultures‘ are quickly gathered together. The ravens, true to 
their instinct, drive out their young from the nest to seek their 
food, having neither storehouse nor barn. The dove is still the 
favorite bird of the house and the grove, and is held sacred by 
Mohammedans as the symbol of harmlessness and purity. The 
sparrow is still so annoying by its numbers upon the house-tops, 
and so little relished as food, that two might be bought for a 
farthing. The ox and the ass are still the favourite beasts of 
burden, and the ass’s colt is the common saddle-beast of the 
poorer people,—even as when Jesus came meekly “riding on 
the foal of an ass.” Sheep and goats, however, are the most 
numerous of the domestic animals of Palestine; and every allu- 
sion to these in the parables and discourses of Christ may be 
verified among the flocks and sheepfolds of the country, as one 
sees them to-day. At certain seasons of the year the shepherd 
lives with his sheep in the open air, abiding in the field keeping 
watch over the flock by night. At other times, when cold or 
danger threatens, all the flocks of the village are gathered within 
a walled enclosure, whose door is in the keeping of the porter. 
In the morning each shepherd calls out his own sheep, and they, 
knowing his voice, follow him to their feeding-places, where, 
armed with sling, staff, or other weapon, he watches them 
against the wolf or the rebber. When the time of dividing the 
flocks come, the sheep are separated from the goats. 

In the open country—the fields unbroken by fences and 
traversed by the highway—the sower may drop seed upon stony 
places or on the wayside, to be trodden under foot of men. 
When the wheat is in the ear, the traveller, following the path 
through the field, may pluck his hands full, rub out the grain, 
and eat. In marshy spots, the zowan, or tare, will often spring 
up and choke the wheat, where only good seed had been sown. 
The barley-loaf remains a common article of diet. At harvest- 
time one sees the oxen treading out the grain upon the great 
stone floor in the open air, where the wind carries away the chaff, 
the fan in the hand of the husbandman thoroughly purges his 
floor of dust and refuse. At evening, in the doorways, the 
women, usually two, sit together at the millstones, grinding the 
meal for the next morning. For the baking, as wood is scarce, 
dry weeds and grass are gathered to be cast into the little oven 
of earth and burned. 

If the traveller in Palestine would rest by the wayside, as he 
approaches a village, he will find the well or the fountain to 
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which the women resort to draw water; and he may sit under 
the wide-spread branches of the sycamore,—wholly unlike the 
American tree of that name,—reminding himself how easily 
Zaccheus, from such a tree, could scrutinize the crowd as it 
passed along; and also how great must be the faith that would 
pluck up this deep-set tree by the roots. Perhaps near by he 
may see the mustard-seed grown to a shrub, in which birds 
make their nests; or by some brook or moistened valley near 
Tabor or Nazareth, his eyes may feast upon the lilies of the 
field, with which all the glories of Solomon could not compare. 
The plain of Jericho might still furnish palm-branches for the 
royal welcome of the Son of David ; the fig-tree would still illlus- 
trate his parables; the olive would yield its oil to the good 
Samaritan ; the vineyard, with its wine-press and tower, with 
its well-pruned vines and abundant fruits, is at hand as a com- 
mentary upon the last discourses of Jesus ; while the buckthorn 
and a species of cactus, simulating the grape and the fig, remain 
to point the proverb that “ men do not gather grapes of thorns 
nor figs of thistles.” Perhaps in the early season one might be 
attracted to a fig-tree by its promising foliage, to find “ nothing 
thereon but leaves only,”’—a symbol of a cultivated intellect 
with an unbelieving heart. 

The life of Christ must take its place in history among the 
realities of earth and time. We may not be able to trace its 
every link, to identify its every footstep; “here, perchance, we 
may wander ; there miss the right clew; yet, if with a true and 
living faith we seek to bring home to our hearts the great fea- 
tures of the Evangelical history,—to journey with our master 
over the lonely mountains of Galilee; to sit with him beside the 
busy waters of the Lake of Genesareth; to follow his footsteps 
into remote and half-pagan lands, or to hang on his lips in the 
courts of his Father’s house,—we shall not seek in vain. The 
history of the gospels will be more and more to us a living his- 
tory.”" The patient study of that history, in the candid and 
liberal spirit of true criticism, can lead only to the conclusion of 
the reality of the life of Christ as there recorded. And whatever 
harmonistic and chronological difficulties may yet remain in 
certain passages of that life, we may gladly observe, with Bishop 
Ellicott, “that order and connection have been found where 
there was once deemed to be only confusion and incoherence,— 
that the inspired narratives are regarded no longer as discrepant, 
but as self-explanatory,—and that honest investigation is shew- 
ing more and more clearly, that what one inspired writer has 
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left unrecorded another has often supplied, with an incidental 
preciseness of adjustment which is all the more convincing from 
being seen and felt to be undesigned.’” 

For such a study we know of no more agreeable and instruc- 
tive helpers than the two authors whose works we have now 
brought to the notice of the reader. Each should be read in its 
own order; Mr. Andrews’s, for the thorough historical and geo- 
graphical groundwork of the life of Christ; Bishop Ellicott’s for 
the devout realization of that life upon this basis of actuality. 
Mr. Andrews preserves the calm, exact, critical style of the his- 
torian, never indulging in homiletic reflections or in devotional 
meditations ; yet he is not wanting in fervour of conviction or in 
vivacity of narration. His work is by far the most complete, 
trustworthy, and satisfactory digest of the later results of criti- 
cism upon the life of Christ that has appeared in the English 
language. Nothing of importance seems to have escaped his 
notice, and no point has been evaded or slurred over because of 
unresolved difficulties. Bishop Ellicott’s volume retains the 
popular or hortatory style of discourses which assume the in- 
spired character of the Gospels. They are therefore less forcible 
as an argument for the credibility of the gospels, but are rich 
and elegant in the portraiture of the life of Christ. Nor are 
they wanting in a critical analysis of doubtful points, which is 
carefully elaborated in learned notes. Thus the two works sup- 
plement each other; and if we study them connectedly, the 
things narrated of the earthly life of Christ “ will seem so close, 
so near, so true, that our faith in Jesus will be such as no sophis- 
try can weaken, no doubtfulness becloud.” 











» Page 220. We do not moot the question of inspiration, the fact of which 
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THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS: FROM THE CODEX SINAITICUS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue discovery of the entire Greek text of this ancient docu- 
ment, after a recension so widely varying from the common one, 
renders it very desirable that the English reader should know 
something more about it. For this reason the following trans- 
lation has been written, a translation which professes not to 
have the minute precision and grateful finish of which it is 
capable; but which, rough and disjointed as it may seem, is 
about as graceful in its style as the original Greek. No attempt 
has been made to illustrate the peculiarities of the writer’s 
vocabulary and syntax, although they have sometimes caused 
considerable difficulty to the translator. Another source of diffi- 
culty is the absence of accents and punctuation. The former 
leaves the meaning of some words doubtful, and the latter 
causes considerable uncertainty as to the proper limits of some 
of the sentences. Sometimes, too, the peculiarities of spelling, 
in which the copyist so largely indulges, create a certain mea- 
sure of obscurity. These obstacles to a good translation are not 
removed by the only edition to which the writer has had access 
(that of Dressel, Leipsic, 1857), although both it and the notes 
have been of some service. The deviations from the text as 
hitherto known are very numerous and important, but to indi- 
cate them would extend our notes far beyond what we propose. 
Subsequent editors of the epistle will perform this task, and to 
them it seems properly to belong. 

We have used for our translation the edition of the Sinaitic 
New Testament in small type. Sometimes we have pointed out 
the corrections of the reviser, and indeed, have usually done so 
where they affect the sense. 

It seems unnecessary here to go into the literary history of 
this document. For that, and for a discussion of the whole 
question of authorship, we may refer to the article in Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia (vol. i., pp. 302—305 new edition), where they are 
summarily and clearly stated, with references to authorities. 
We will only say that the epistle was first published in 1645, 
but was well known to the ancients. It is quoted or referred to 
by Clement of Alexandria, by Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome. 
The author largely quotes the Old Testament, sometimes quotes 
the Apocryphal books, and occasionally gives as quotations what 
are either unknown, or are not quotations at all. The Old Tes- 
tament is quoted in the Septuagint, but often with a looseness 
which cannot be justified. The New Testament is seldom 
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quoted, but there are so many expressions which may be com- 
pared with various texts, that it seems as if he must have had 
the New Testament before him. Of the author’s mode of alle- 
gorical interpretation we shall say nothing here; it was a mis- 
take into which the church early fell. Of his doctrine, we may 
remark that it is generally primitive and Catholic, and scriptural. 
With all its faults the epistle is of much value, and we may be- 
lieve that, though not written by Barnabas, it was written not 
later than the middle of the second century. The modern sec- 
tions are retained, but the paragraphs of the original are also 
given. 


TRANSLATION :—EpistLe oF BARNABAS.@ 


1. Rejoice, O sons and daughters, in the name of the Lord 
who loved us, in peace. 

Seeing that the judgments of God to you are great and 
rich, I rejoice exceedingly and abundantly in your happy and 
honoured spirits. Ye have not received the engrafting of the 
spiritual gift in vain.’ Wherefore also, the more do I rejoice 
with myself, hoping to be saved, because truly I see in you from 
the rich Lord of love, the spirit poured out upon you. Thus in 
regard to you, your desirable appearance hath astonished me. 
Therefore [ am persuaded of this, and conscious in myself, that 
having spoken among you, I understand many things, because 
the Lord has accompanied me in the way of righteousness. I 
am also altogether necessitated for this cause, to love you more 
than my own soul, because great faith and love dwelleth in you, 
in hope of his life. Therefore considering this, that if it should 
be my concern for you to communicate some portion of what 
I have received, [that] it will be to me for a reward, serving 
such spirits, I have made haste briefly to send to you, in order 
that with your faith you might have perfect knowledge.” The 





« The title runs thus, without the article, and with none of the adjuncts of 
“ Catholic,” ‘ apostle,” ete. 

» This translation is at best conjectural. Upon the face of it the sentence 
should be rendered either ‘‘ Ye have not received grace, the engrafting of the 
spiritual gift;” or, “Of whom ye have received grace, the engrafting of the 
spiritual gift.’ The first of these renderings gives a sense opposed to that 
which is required, as the sentence has no symptom of being interrogative. The 
second rendering, which makes ov=of whom, is objectionable as referring it 
to @eov, so far back. If the ov could itself be read @eov, there would be no further 
difficulty. ‘ Ye have received the grace of God, the engrafting of the spiritual 
gift.’ Under all circumstances the translator has taken ov as a negative particle 
and xapy as an adverb, like the Hebrew 02m, and the Greek dSwpeay in sense. 
The only alternative seems to be, that ov=when, quum, “ When ye have re- 
ceived grace,” ete. 

¢ The Greek word here is “ gnosis,” and frequently occurs in the epistle, 
always, it would seem, referring to a deeper insight into things than most men 
have. ; 
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doctrines of the Lord, therefore, are three,’ Life, Faith, Hope, 
our beginning and end; and Righteousness, the beginning of 
judgment; and finally, Love, Joy, and the Testimony of glad- 
ness for works in righteousness. For the Lord has made known 
to us by the prophets the things which had come to pass, and 
present things,—of future things [also]° giving us the first-fruits 
and foretaste; which things we see accomplished one by one, as 
he said, and therefore we ought to approach the more freely 
and loftily to his fear.’ But I, not as your teacher, but as one 
of yourselves,—-will set forth a few things whereby in present cir- 
cumstances ye may be gladdened/ 

2. Seeing therefore that the days are evil,’ and that he who 
worketh hath power,’ we ought, giving heed to ourselves, [to 
give heed to ourselves and] to search out the judgments’ of the 
Lord. Helpers of our faith, then, are, Fear and Patience; and 
the things which fight on our side are Longsuffering and Con- 
tinence. While these things continue, those things which re- 
gard the Lord, purely rejoice therein: Wisdom, Understanding, 





¢ This bears upon one of the author’s leading principles. He wants to range 
truths and duties under three heads; and lower down it will be seen how this 
threefold arrangement is supposed to have been known to men like David, 
Moses, and even Abraham. In the sentence which follows it is by no means 
clear what ought to be its divisions in order to educe from it the triad required. 
Certainly the first group comprises, 1, life; 2, faith; 3, hope; and of these 
it is said they are our beginning andend. The second element is simply righte- 
ousness or justification, and this is declared to be the beginning of judgment. 
It may be questioned whether the words, “the beginning of judgment; and 
finally,” should not rather be “the beginning and end of judgment.” In an 
case the third item consists of 1, love; 2, joy; and 3, the joyous testimony of 
a man’s own conscience over works done in righteousness. 

¢ Those portions which are in brackets are the marginal corrections and 
various readings of the Sinaitic manuscript. 

/ This phrase is awkward, and perhaps still more so the original, ‘‘ More 
richly and loftily.” Perhaps the writer only means to say, ‘‘ More heartily, 
confidently, and thoroughly ;” with no feeling of restraint, and no apprehension 
of satiety, or end to our advantages. 

s The reader will have observed in this chapter wide and frequent differ- 
ences from the Latin version, and he will find, as he goes on, similar departures 
from the only hitherto known texts. 

* Compare Eph. v. 16. 

# Apparently a vague reminiscence of Eph. ii. 2. 

J The word Sicoimpara, which here and elsewhere we render “ judgments,” 
might perhaps in all cases be better represented by our word “statutes.” It 
describes in general what God has decreed or decided and commanded. It will 
be observed that the matter which directly follows forms another triad: the 
helpers of our faith are Fear and Patience: Longsuffering and Self-control (Self- 
restraint, or Continence) fight on our side; and thirdly, we have Wisdom and 
Understanding (Consciousness or Conscience), Prudence and Knowledge. All 
these are enumerated as Christian virtues in the New Testament, as may be 
seen by reference to any Greek or English Concordance. The word rendered 
‘* prudence” is no exception, as it is really involved in the words of James iii. 13, 
where we read ‘*‘ who is a wise man, and endued with knowledge among you.” 
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Prudence, Knowledge. For he hath manifested unto us by all 
the prophets that he needs neither sacrifices, nor holocausts, 
nor oblations, saying thus, “ What is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord; I am full of holocausts, and 
I wish not the fat of lambs, and the blood of bulls and goats ; 
Nor should ye come to appear before me, for who has required 
these things at your hands? To tread my court add no more; 
not if ye should bring fine flour. Incense is abomination to 
me; your new moons and sabbaths I endure not.’”* He has 
therefore abolished these things, that the new law of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which is without the yoke of necessity, might not 
have a man-made oblation.’ 

And again he says to them, “Did I command your fathers 
when they went out from the land of Egypt, to offer unto me 
holocausts and sacrifices? But this I commanded them, Let 
each of you cherish not evil in his heart against his neigh- 
bour, and a false oath love not.”” Therefore we ought, for we 
are not without understanding, to perceive the thought of our 
Father’s goodness ; because he speaks to us, willing that we, not 
going astray” like them, should seek how we may approach him. 
To us, therefore, he saith thus, ‘A sacrifice to God, a contrite 
heart, is a smell of sweet savour to the Lord, a heart glorifying 
Him that made it.”? Therefore we ought carefully to enquire, 
brethren, concerning our salvation, lest the wicked one, having 
gained entrance by deceit should cast us out from our life.” 

3. Therefore he says to them again concerning these things, 
“Why do ye fast unto me as this day? saith the Lord: that 
your voice should be heard with a cry? I have not chosen this 
fast, saith the Lord,—not a man humbling his soul. Nor should 
ye bend as a curve your neck, and spread under you sackcloth 





* The preceding quotation of Isaiah i. 11—14 is from the Septuagint, and 
there is strong reason to believe that the author was in happy ignorance of 
Hebrew, as he will among other things be found making Abraham use Greek 
numerals, if not the Greek language. All Old Testament extracts in the epistle 
are clearly meant to be from the Septuagint. We shall indicate most of them 
as we proceed with such parallels and allusions as refer, or seem to refer, to the 
New Testament. 

‘ This sentence is in the spirit of many New Testament expressions. The 
abolition of Old Testament sacrifices; the Gospel in fact a law, but a law of 
liberty, and the utter absence of man-made sacrifices, are two great and weighty 
truths. As it regards the last of them, it proves demonstratively enough that 
the author knew nothing of a doctrine like that of the mass. These are golden 
words, as characteristic as any of the general purity and primitive simplicity of 
the author’s theology; as his interpretations are apt to be characteristic of his 
false principles of criticism. With this author’s doctrine, that of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews may be compared. See in particular Heb. vii. 18—28; Gal. v. 1. 


m Jer. vii. 22; Zech.-viii. 17. " 1 Pet. ii. 25. ° Ps. li. 17—19. 
P 2 Cor. ii. 10—11. 1 Tim. iii. 17. 2 ‘Tim. ii. 26. The author firmly be- 
lieved in Satanic influences. ‘“ Cast us out :” lit., “ sling us out.” 
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and ashes; not so will he call it an acceptable fast.”” To us he 
saith, “‘ Behold, this is the fast which I have chosen, saith the 
Lord ; not a man humbling his soul, but, Loose every bond of 
iniquity ; unloose the knots of strong contracts; send away the 
crushed in release ; and tear every unjust bond ; feed the hungry 
with thy bread; and if thou seest a naked man, clothe him ; 
take the homeless into thy house; and if thou seest the humble, 
thou shalt not despise him, nor (turn away) from the servants 
of thy own family. Then shall thy dawn break forth, and thy 
health shall quickly arise, and righteousness shall go before 
thee, and the glory of God shall encompass thee; then shalt 
thou call, and God shall answer thee, while thou art yet speak- 
ing, He shall say, ‘ Behold, it is I:’ if thou take away from 
thee the bond, and ordination, and word of murmuring, and 
givest to him that hungers thy bread from thy soul, and hast 
pity on the soul that has been humbled.’ For this therefore, 
brethren, He is long-suffering, foreseeing how in simplicity the 
people whom he has prepared shall believe in his Beloved.’ For 
he foreshadowed concerning all things that we might not break 
out against their law like those who are uncontrolled.’ 

4. Therefore it behoves us who enquire much concerning 
‘present things, to search out the things which are able to save 
us. Let us then wholly flee from all the works of iniquity ; lest 
the works of iniquity should take hold of us; and let us hate 
the error of the present time that we may love for the future; 
let us not give rest to our soul so that it may have power to run 
with sinners and the wicked, lest we become like them. The 
final scandal (it is written)" approaches, concerning which it is 
written as Enoch says.’ For, for this the Lord has cut short 
the times and the days that his Beloved may hasten, and he will 
bring us to the inheritance.” Now the prophet also says thus, 
“Ten kingdoms shall rule upon the earth, and there shall rise 
up after them a little king who shall humble under one (query, 
at once] three of the kings.’ Similarly Daniel says con- 
cerning the same, “ And I saw the fourth beast, evil and 
powerful, and more cruel than all the beasts of the earth, and 

? Isaiah lviii. 4. ’ Isaiah lviii. 6—10. 

* Luke i. 17. Rom. ix. 23. 2 Tim. ii. 21. 

‘ i.¢@., persons’ unbridled, let loose, and giving themselves up to their im- 
pulses. The Greek word is emaAvra. It is translated “ proselytes” in the pre- 
viously-known Latin text, but the word we now find seems more consistent 


with reason and with the context. The emAvro: are no doubt the unbridled 
Jews who broke away from the restraints of their own law. 

_ ™ This is clearly an error and should be left out. The scribe re-wrote it in 
its proper place just after. ” A reference to the Apocryphal book. 


* This passage may be compared with Dan. ix. 24—27. Matt. xxiv. 22. 
* Dan. vii. 24, 
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how from it sprang up ten horns, and out of them a little horn 
budding, and how he humbled under one [guery, at once] three 
of the great horns.” Therefore ye ought to understand. And 
moreover this also I will ask you, as one of you whom, indi- 
vidually and all, I love more than my own soul, to take heed 
now to yourselves, and not to be like some, adding to your sins, 
saying, “The covenant is ours indeed,’* but they thus finally 
lost it, when Moses had already received it. For the Scripture 
says, ‘also Moses was in the mount fasting forty days and forty 
nights, and received the covenant from the Lord, tables of stone 
written with the finger of the hand of the Lord;’’* but having 
turned away to idols they lost it; for the Lord says thus to 
Moses, ‘‘ Moses go down quickly, because thy people whom 
thou hast brought out of Egypt have broken the law.”’ And 
Moses understood, and cast the two tables out of their [his] 
hands,’ and their covenant was broken, that the (covenant) of 
the Beloved Jesus might be sealed upon our heart in hope of 
his faith. But wishing to write many things, not as your 
teacher, but as becometh one who loves you; from what we 
possess, I was anxious not to fail to write, in order to your 
cleansing; we give heed to the last days,‘ for the whole time of 
your faith will profit you nothing except now in the wicked 
time we resist coming scandals as becometh sons of God.’ That 
the Black one’ may not have admission, let us flee from all 
vanity, let us hate altogether the works of the way of evil; do 
not, by retiring apart, dwell alone, as already justified, but 
coming together into the same place, make enquiry together 
concerning what is profitable to you in common’ For the 
Scripture says, “‘ Woe for them who are wise by themselves, 
and prudent before themselves.”* Let us be spiritual.' Let us 
be a perfect temple to God’ As much as in us is, let us medi- 
tate upon the fear of God.‘ Let us strive to keep [that we may 








¥ Dan. vii. 7—14. Though by no means verbally quoted. 

= Dressel reads by conjecture ‘‘ testamentum illorum non et nostrum est,” 
but the writer’s object is simply to make certain persons say, “The Jewish 
covenant belongs to us as well.” 

« Exod. xxxi. 18; xxxiv. 28. 6 Exod. xxxii. 7. Deut. ix. 12. 

¢ Exod. xxxii. 19. 4 Or, in the last days. 1 Peteri.5. Jude 18. 

¢ 1 Peter. iv. 3. Eph. v. 16. Phil. ii. 15. 

J‘ ie., Satan, a curious application of the word MeAas, not in the Latin. It 
may remind us, however, of the well-known ‘“‘ Hie Niger est, hunc tu, Romane, 
caveto.” 

s This passage seems to imply that the germ of the monastic tendency was 
already developing itself, but it shews that, in the author’s opinion, Christianity 
was a social religion, requiring God’s flock to keep together. Heb. x. 25. 

’ Is. v. 21. #1 Cor. ii. 15; iii. 1. Gal. vi. 1. 

i 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17; vi. 19. 2 Cor. vi. 16. 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

* Prov. xxiii. 17, 
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strive to keep] his commandments, that in his judgments [we 
may rejoice}. The Lord without respect of persons will judge 
the world.’ Each as he has done will receive ;" if he be good, 
his righteousness will go before him; if he be evil the wages of 
evil are before him.” (See) that not resting at ease, as called, we 
should fall asleep amid our sins,’ and the wicked prince,’ re- 
ceiving authority over us, should thrust us away from the king- 
dom of the Lord. And further, this also my brethren, under- 
stand, when ye see—after so great signs and wonders which have 
befallen in Israel, and so that they have been abandoned. Let 
us take heed, lest as it is written, we be found “ many called, 
but few chosen.””/ 

5. For, for this the Lord endured to deliver up his flesh to 
corruption,” that we might be purified by remission of sins, 
which is in the blood of his sprinkling. 

Because it is written concerning him, partly for Israel, and 
partly for us, and he says thus, “ He was wounded for our ini- 
quities and bruised for our sins, with his stripe we are healed ;” 
“asa sheep to slaughter he was led, and as a lamb without 
voice before its shearer.”* Therefore we ought to be very 
thankful to the Lord, because also things which have passed 
away he hath made known to us, and in things which are pre- 
sent has instructed us; and in regard to things to come we are 
not without understanding.‘ 

Now the Scripture says, “ Not unjustly are nets spread for 
birds.”“ It means that the man perishes justly, who having a 
knowledge of the way of righteousness holds himself off to the 
way of darkness.’ 

And further, this also my brethren: if the Lord endured to 
suffer for our soul,” he being Lord of all the world,’ to whom 


Pe 1. . = 2 Cor. v. 10. 

” Rom. vi. 23. John v. 29. Acts xxiv. 15. What follows to the end of the 
section strongly savours of the influence of Matt. xxv. 1—13. 

° Rom. xiii. 11. 1 Cor. xi. 30. 1 Thess. v. 6, 7. Eph. v. 14. 

P Eph. ii. 2. 

¢ This passage has been ag yes and it — correctly understood of 
the ruin and dispersion of the Jewish nation. Indeed, very much of the argu- 
ment treats of Judaism as having to a great extent practically fallen into abey- 
ance. At the same time the text seems to imply the lapse of no lengthened 
period since the calamities it refers to. The ensuing quotation is interesting; 
it is a direct citation from St. Matthew xx. 16, or xxii. 14, preceded by the for- 
mula “as it is written,” which shews that the writer possessed the first gospel, 
and that it was already invested with canonical authority. 

’ This seems partly to contradict Acts ii. 23—31. But compare Acts xiii. 34. 
The rest of the sentence is illustrated by 1 Pet. i. 2. Heb. xii. 24. 





* Isa. liii. 5, 7. ‘ Rev. i. 1,19. See above, p. 68. 
“ Prov. i. 17. v 2 Pet. ii. 21. 
* 1 Pet. ti. 21; iii. 18; iv. 1. * Acts x. 36. Rom. ix. 5; x. 12; xiv. 19. 
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God said from the foundation of the world, “ Let us make man 
after our image, and after our likeness,’”’”—how He endured to 
suffer at the hand of men‘ learn. The prophets, having grace 
from him, prophesied about him ;* but he that he might abolish 
death and shew forth the resurrection from the dead,’ because 
it behoved him to be manifested in the flesh,“ endured that also 
to the fathers he might render the promise,’ and himself for 
himself naming [preparing] a new people, exhibit while upon 
earth, that he himself having effected the resurrection, will be 
judge. And moreover, teaching Israel, and doing so great 
miracles and signs, he preached, and greatly loved him. But 
when he chose his own apostles, who were going to preach his 
gospel, [he chose] those who were more sinful than all sin, that 
he might shew that he came not to call the righteous but sin- 
ners.’ Then [he manifest}ed himself to be the Son of God’ 
For if he had not come in the flesh, neither would men at all 
have been saved by seeing him, when looking at the sun about 
to set, and which is the work of His hands, they are not able to 
gaze upon its rays." The son of God therefore came in the 
flesh, in order that he might bring to a conclusion the’ sum of 
their sins,‘ for those who had persecuted their [his] prophets 
with death. Therefore to this end he endured, [for] God saith, 
“The stroke of his flesh is from them.’”” When they smite their 
own shepherd, then the sheep of the pasture [shall be scattered 
and] fail.“ But he himself was willing thus to suffer, for it be- 





¥ Gen. i. 26. * Heb. ii. 18. 1 Pet. i. 11; iv. 13; v. 1. @ 1 Pet. i. 10. 

62 Tim.i. 10. Heb. ii. 14. Rom.i. 4, Acts xxiv. 15. 1 Pet. i. 3. 

¢ 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

4 Luke i. 72, with the words “ naming [preparing] a new people,” the Greek 
text of Barnabas commenced prior to the discovery of the Sinaitic Manuscript. 

¢ Acts xvii. 31. 

/ The exaggerated description of apostolic unworthiness appears to be simply 
an indistinet recollection of 1 Tim. i. 12—16. The other allusion is to Matt. 
ix. 13, or Mark ii. 17. Luke v. 32. 

s Compare Rom. i. 3,4. The portion in brackets is omitted in the text. 

4 This idea occurs in other writers: If a man cannot gaze upon the sun, 
how can he gaze upon its unveiled Maker? Hence the need and mercy of the 
incarnation. The bearing of such language as we have here upon the pre- 
existence and divinity of Jesus Christ, is too apparent almost to escape the most 
casual reader. 

‘ A commercia! phrase, meaning to cast up an account so as to find its total, 
and to conclude it: hence it would seem to mean that Christ brought to a ter- 
mination by his appearance and experience the course of rebellion which the 
Jews had followed under the old covenant. The prophets in the next clause 
are called by the scribe the prophets of the people, but by the corrector the 
prophets of Christ. Compare Matt. v. 12; xxiii. 31—37. Luke vi. 23. Rom. 
xi. 3. Eph. iii. 5. 1 Thess. ii. 15. Rev. ii. 10; xviii. 24, and many other texts 
in which the persecutions of the prophets are described or referred to. 

j A vague reference apparently to Zech. xiii. 5—7, and Is. liii. 8. 

* A direct citation from Zech. xiii. 7. 
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hoved that he should suffer on the wood.' For says he who pro- 
phesies concerning him, “Spare my soul from the wood, and 
fasten down with nails my flesh, because the assembly of evil- 
doers has risen up against me.”” And again he says, “ Behold, 
I have exposed my back to scourges, and my cheeks to strokes, 
but I have set my face as a solid rock.’’” 

6. When, therefore, he has performed the commandment, 
what says he? ‘ Who is he that contends with me? Let him 
Oppose me; or who is he that enters into judgment with me? 
Let him draw near to the servant of the Lord.” ‘ Woe unto 
you, for ye shall all wax old as a garment, and the moth shall 
eat you up.’ 

And again the prophet says [Because as a mighty stone he 
is put for crushing], ‘“ Behold, I will cast into the foundations 
of Sion a stone, precious, elect, a chief corner-stone, honour- 
able.” Then what says he? “And he who believes in him 
shall live for ever.” Is our hope then [built] upon a stone? 
Let it not be. But he said [but when] the Lord put his flesh in 
power ; for he says, “ And he placed me as a solid rock.’’’ Now 
the prophet says again, ‘‘ The stone which the builders rejected, 
the same has come to be head of the corner.”” And again, 
“This is the great and wonderful day which the Lord has 
made.’* I write to you the more simply that ye may under- 
stand, I am the offscouring of your love.“ What then says the 
prophet again? “The assembly of evil-doers surrounded me, 
they encircled me as bees a honey-comb, and upon my garment 
they cast a lot.”" Since therefore he was about to be mani- 
fested and to suffer in the flesh, the suffering was foreshewed.’ 
For the prophet says concerning Israel, ‘‘ Woe to their soul 
because they have counselled an evil counsel against themselves,” 
saying, “ Let us bind the just one because he is displeasing to 
us.” What says the other prophet Moses unto them? “ Be- 





' “On the wood,” or ‘“‘ On the tree;” rather a favourite phrase with early 
Christian writers, owing probably to the reading of some copies of Psalm 
xevi. 10, “* Dominus regnavit a ligno.” 

™ This is a confused quotation, partly from Psalm xxii. 20, and ver. 16, and 
Psalm exviii. 120 [LXX. translation]. 

" Isa. 1.6,7. The preceding extracts are plainly meant to shew that the 
Old Testament prophets predicted the sufferings of Christ, even when they 
seemed to be recording their own experience. The Messianic and prophetic 
character of some of these passages is still accepted, but there are others where 
no such allusion is now supposed to exist. ° Isa. 1. 8, 9. 

» A loose quotation from Isa. viii. 14, or xxviii. 16. Compare Rom. ix. 33. 
1 Pet. ii. 7, 8. ? Isa. 1. 7. * Psalm exviii. 22. 

* Psalm exviii. 24. * Compare 1 Cor. iv. 13. 

“ Psalm xxii. 16, 18; exviii. 12. * 1 Pet. i. 10,11. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

» Tsa. iii. 9; vii. 5. Wisdom ii. 12. This quotation from the Apocryphal 
book is closely incorporated with the loose citation from the prophet. 
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hold, these things says the Lord God, Enter into the good land 
which the Lord sware [to your fathers] to Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and let him inherit [inherit ye] the land flowing 
with milk and honey.”* Now what says Knowledge?” Learn: 
“ Hope in Him [says she] who is going to be manifested to you 
in the flesh,—Jesus. For man is earth suffering; for the forma- 
tion of Adam was from the face of the earth. What then means 
“into the good land, a land flowing with milk and honey?” 
Blessed be our Lord, brethren, who hath put in us wisdom and 
understanding of his secret matters. For, says the prophet, 
“Who shall understand the parable of the Lord, if not the wise 
and prudent, and he who loves his Lord?’ Since, therefore, 
he hath renewed us in the remission of sins, he hath made us of 
another pattern, that we might have the soul of children, 
although newly creating us. For the Scripture says concerning 
us as he says to the Son, “ Let us make man after our image and 
after our likeness, and let them rule over the beasts of the earth, 
and the fowls of heaven, and the fishes of the sea.’” 

And the Lord said, seeing our fair formation, “ Increase and 
multiply and replenish the earth.” These things [were spoken] 
to the Son. Again, I will shew to thee how the Lord says to 
us he has effected a second fashioning in the last [times]: ‘And 
the Lord says, Behold I make the last as the first.” Of this, 
therefore, the prophet preached, “ Enter into the land flowing 
with milk and honey, and rule over it.”* Behold, therefore, we 
have been re-fashioned, as he says again in another prophet, 
‘“‘ Behold, says the Lord, I will take away from these (that is, 
from those whom the spirit of the Lord foresaw) their stony 
hearts, and I will put in them hearts of flesh,’”’’ because he was 
himself going to be manifested in the flesh, and to sojourn 
amongst us ;’ for, my brethren, a holy temple unto the Lord, is 





* Exod. xxxiii. 1—3. Lev. xx. 24. 

v “ Knowledge,” or Gnosis, the knowledge of the initiated, which penetrates 
to the hidden meaning of the Scripture and brings it to light: the wisdom of 
faith. What follows seems not to be extract, but an interpretation put upon 
the prophets by Gnosis. Hence there follows a mystical or allegorical explana- 
tion of Exod. xxxiii. 1, and other passages. 

= We find no text which agrees with this quotation. The ideas are ex- 
pressed in part in Job xv. 8. Isa. xl. 13. Jer. xxiii. 18. Rom. xi. 34. 1 Cor. 
li. 16. See too Hos. xiv. 9. 

@ This allusion to spiritual regeneration embodies references to a number of 
New Testament texts, and it is not easy to see which was most prominent in 
the writer’s mind. Acts ii. 38. Rom. xii. 2. 2 Cor. iv. 16. Eph. iv. 23. Col. 
iii. 10. Titus iii. 5. Rom. viii. 15. 2 Cor. v.17. Gal. vi. 15. 


® Gen. i. 26. © Gen. i. 28. 

@ No direct quotation. See Isa. xliii, 18, 19. Rev. xxi. 5; and possibly 
Rev. ii. 19; but especially 2 Cor. v. 17. ¢ Ex. xxxiii. 1, 3. 

f Ezek. xi. 19; xxxvi. 26, 27. © 1 Tim. iii. 16. Johni. 14. 
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the habitation of our heart ;* because the Lord says again, “ And 
in what shall I appear before the Lord my God, and be glorified ? 
I will confess to thee in the church of my brethren, and will 
praise thee among the churches of the saints.” Therefore we 
are they whom he led into the good land. What then are the 
milk and honey? Because first the child is kept alive on milk 
and honey, so therefore also we, being made alive by faith of the 
Gospel, and by the Word, shall live, ruling over the land.’ But 
we said before above, “ And let them increase and multiply, and 
govern the fishes.”* Who then is able to govern the beasts, or 
fishes, or the fowls of heaven? For we ought to perceive that 
to govern is a sign of authority, that one who gives injunctions 
should rule. If therefore this does not come to pass now, truly 
he has said it to us.’ When? When we ourselves are also 
made perfect, to become heirs of the covenant of the Lord. 

7. Understand, therefore, ye children of joy, that the good 
Lord hath foreshowed all things to us, that we might know 
whom, giving thanks in all things, we ought to praise.” If, 
therefore, the Son of God, being Lord [foreshowed that we 
might know to whom in all things giving thanks], and going to 
judge the living and the dead,” suffered that his stroke might 
make us alive, let us believe that the Son of God could not 
suffer except for our sakes.? But also being crucified, he re- 
ceived to drink the vinegar and the gall.?- Hearken; concern- 
ing this the priests of the temple, made manifest; a command 
having been written, ‘ Whoever shall not fast the fast, ye shall 
be destroyed.’’’ The Lord gave the commandment, because he 
also himself, for our sins, was about to offer in sacrifice the vessel 
of the Spirit, in order that this which [the type which] occurred 
in Isaac when he was offered upon the altar (or, in sacrifice, Gr. 
ert To Ovovav) might be accomplished.” What then says he in 
the prophet? “ And let them eat of the goat which is offered 
in the fast, for all their sins.”* Attend diligently ; “ And let all 
the priests alone eat the inwards unwashed, with vinegar.’’ 





* Eph. ii. 21. ‘ Psalm xxii. 23; xlii.2. Heb. ii. 12. 
I. Pet. B.S. * Gen. i. 28. 

! Heb. ii. 8. ™ Col. ii. 17. 2 Thess. i. 3. 

" Acts x. 42. 2 Tim. iv. 1. ° Tsa. lii. 5. 1 Pet. ii. 21, 24. 


P Psalm lxix. 21. Matt. xxvii. 34. 7 Lev. xxiii. 29. 

* Gen. xxii. 1—14. Heb. xi. 17. 

* Not an exact quotation. Dressel says of what follows and of this, 
“Traditiones potius, que inter primevos Christianos invaluerunt de Judzorum 
ritibus in festo expiatorio celebratis, respicere videtur. Cfr. Num. xix. 7, 11; 
Just., Dial. cum Trypho., n. 40; Tertull., Adv. Jud., c. 24; Adv. Mare., iii., 7.” 
At the same time there is a scriptural basis for some of the things which are 
said, although the whole passage betrays equal fancifuluess of interpretation, 
and negligence in quotation. 
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Wherefore? ‘ Because to me, who am about to offer my flesh 
for the sins of my new people, ye are going to give gall with 
vinegar to drink. Eat ye alone, while the people are fasting and 
lamenting in sackcloth and ashes.” That he might shew that it 
behoves him to suffer many things at their hands. What com- 
manded he? Observe. ‘Take two goats good and alike, and 
offer them. And let the priest take the one for a holocaust, the 
one for sins. And the other what should they make?” “ Ac- 
cursed,” says he, “is the one.” Observe, how the type of 
God‘ [Jesus] is manifested: ‘‘ And all of you spit upon it, and 
pierce it, and put scarlet wool upon its head, and so let it be cast 
into the desert.”” And when it is done thus, he who bears the 
goat drives it into the desert, and takes the scarlet wool, and 
places it upon a bush, that called rachel," of which also we are 
accustomed to eat the shoots when we find it in the field. Thus 
of the bramble alone the fruits are sweet. What then is this? 
Observe the one upon the altar, but the other accursed, and that 
it is crowned which was accursed. Because they shall see him, 
then in that day, having a long scarlet rohe about his flesh, and 
they shall say, Is not this he whom we once crucified, and set at 
nought, and spat upon?’ Truly this was he who then said him- 
self to be the Son of God ;” for how is he like him! For this; 
(that) the goats were similar, good alike, that when they see him 
then coming, they may be confounded at the likeness to the goat. 
See then the goat the type of Jesus who was about to suffer. 
But what that they place the wool amid the thorns? It is a 
type of Jesus who is placed in the Church ; for, as he who would 
take away the scarlet must suffer much because the thorn is 
dreadful, and in suffering get power over it, so says he, “They 
who will see me and lay hold of my kingdom, must receive me 
in affliction and suffering.’ 

8. Now what do you think it to be a type of, that it is com- 
manded to Israel that men, in whom sins are perfect, should 
offer the heifer ; and that when they have slain it, they should burn 
it, and then that boys (7ravdva) should take the ashes and cast 
them into vessels, and put about them the scarlet wool (or, put 
the scarlet wool upon sticks (?)] (Behold, again the type of the 
cross! both the scarlet wool), and the hyssop, and thus that the 
boys should sprinkle one by one the people that they might be 
cleansed from their sins.” Understand how in simplicity the 








t It is worthy of remark that this word seemed too strong to the corrector, 
who substituted “ Jesus.” ‘ 

“ Perhaps a corrupt spelling of rachos, which we have afterwards rendered 
“ bramble.” * Compare Rev. i. 7, 13, and Zech. xii. 10. 

» See Matt. xxvii. 43; John xix. 7. * Compare Acts xiv. 22. 

y This section again involves many details which cannot be verified by the 
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law says to you, it is Christ Jesus [the calf is Jesus]. The men 
who offer it are sinners, who present it for slaughter; then no 
longer men, no longer the glory of sinners. [Now] the boys who 
sprinkle, preaching unto us the remission of sins and purification 
[of heart], (are those) to whom he gave the power of the gospel, 
being twelve in witness of the tribes, because the tribes of Israel 
are twelve, for preaching. But wherefore three boys who 
sprinkle? In witness of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, because 
these were great with God. And why was the wool upon the 
wood? Because the kingdom of Jesus was upon wood,’ and be- 
cause they who hope in him will live for ever. And why at the 
same time the wool and the hyssop? Because in his kingdom 
there will be polluted and evil days, in which we shall be saved ; 
because he who is in pain, by the cleansing of hyssop is healed.“ 
And for this cause, the things which are so, to us indeed are 
manifest, but darkness to them, because they have not heard the 
voice of the Lord.’ 

9. For he says again concerning the ears, how that he hath 
circumcised our heart. The Lord saith in the prophet, “ At 
the hearing of the ear they obeyed me.”’ And again he saith, 
“ By hearing they shall hear who are afar off; what I have done 
they shall know.”* And, “Circumcise ye your hearts [be ye 
circumcised in your hearts] saith the Lord.”’* And again he 
saith, “ Hear, O Israel, for these things says the Lord thy God, 
who is he that wishes to live for ever? by hearing hear [let him 
hear] the voice of my child” (or “servant ;” literally, “ boy”). 

And again he saith, “ Hear, O heaven, and give ear, O earth, 
for the Lord hath spoken these things for a testimony.” And 





Scripture. The ceremonies enjoined in connexion with the offering of the red 
heifer are recorded in Numb. xix. 1, ete. The words in the text, ‘‘ Behold again, 
the type is one of the cross, both the scarlet wool,” do not well fit with the 
context; and probably we should read, ‘ Behold again, the type is one of the 
cross,” in brackets, and expunge the remainder, ‘ both the scarlet wool,” as a 
mere repetition from the previous clause. Assuming this correction and that of 
the reviser we have the passage thus ;—‘‘ That boys should take the ashes and 
cast them into vessels, and put the scarlet wool upon sticks (behold again the 
type is one of the cross), and the hyssop, and thus that the boys should sprinkle,” 
etc. See Heb. ix. 13, 19; xiii. 11. 

* Psalm xevi. 10. See note ‘, p. 74. 

* Psalm li. 7 (Psalm 1. 9 in Sept.). The words d:a tov pumov tov veowmoi, 
which we translate ‘‘ by the cleansing of hyssop,” seem to mean “ by the defile- 
ment of hyssop;” but Dressel gives good reason for regarding the expression as 
referring to the supposed purifying virtues of hyssop; and he gives as a trans- 
lation, ‘‘ Emundante hyssopi succo.” 


> Eph. iv. 17, 18. ¢ Deut. xxx. 6. Rom. ii. 28, 29. 
4 Psalm. xvii. 45 in Sept., or Psalm xviii. 44 in Hebrew. 
¢ Isa. xxxiii. 13. f Deut. x. 16. Jer. iv. 4. 


& Jer. vii. 2,3. Psalm 1. 7; Ixxxi. 8. Isa. xliv. 1,2. Psalm xxxiv. 11—13; 
and Isa. 1. 10. 
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again he saith, “Hear the Lord’s word, ye rulers of this 
people.’”* 

And again he saith, “ Hear ye children, [it is] the voice of 
one that crieth in the wilderness.’ Therefore he hath circum- 
cised our ears that we might hear the Word, and not only be- 
lieve’ But also the circumcision wherein they were trusting, is 
abolished.* For he said that circumcision was not of the flesh.’ 
But they transgressed because an evil angel slew them [in- 
structed them].” He says to them, “These things saith the 
Lord your God.” Thus I find a commandment, “Sow not 
among thorns, ye are circumcised to your God.’ And what 
means “ Circumcise your hard-heartedness, and harden not your 
neck?’ Behold, receive again, behold, saith the Lord, all 
nations (have) circumcision, but this people (are) uncircumcised 
of heart.? But thou wilt say, ‘And truly the people are cir- 
cumcised for a seal.’”’ But so are every Syrian and Arab, and all 
the priests of idols, are they then also of their covenant?’ But 
the Egyptians even are in circumcision. Learn, therefore, chil- 
dren of love, concerning all things, that Abraham giving cir- 
cumcision, in spirit abundantly foreseeing Jesus, circumcised, 
receiving the doctrines of the three letters.” For he saith, 
“And Abraham circumcised of his house eighteen and three 
hundred men.’’* What then is the knowledge given to him? 
Learn: because he says the eighteen first, and then, making a 
pause, three hundred,’ thou hast Jesus. Now because the cross 
in the three hundredth was going to have the grace, he says, 
* Also three hundred.” He signifies Jesus, therefore, in the 
two letters, and in the one the cross. He knew that he was 
putting in us the engrafted gift of his covenant. No one has 





4 Tsa. i. 2, 10. ‘ Isa. xl. 3. j Jer. vi. 10. Acts vii. 51. 

* Rom. ii. 25. 1 Cor. vii. 18,19. Gal. v. 6. Col. iii. 11. 

' Rom. ii. 29. Col. ii. 11. 

™ The allusion to an evil angel, bears upon a number of passages in which 
angels are the ministers of God’s judgments; as 2 Sam. xxiv. 16. But most 
likely the direct reference is to the plague which slew the Israelites in the wil- 
derness. See Numb. xiv. 29, etc.; xxvi. 65; Psalm Ixxviii. 49; evi. 26. 

" Jer. iv. 3, 4. © Deut. x. 16. » Compare Jer. ix. 25, 26. 

2 The author’s account of nations circumcised betrays a larger amount of 
ignorance than Barnabas could possibly have had; and the same seems to be the 
case with the account of the Mosaic ritual. That a Levite even from Cyprus 
should have written such things is incredible. 

* The three letters in this case are the Greek nr. As numerals 10, n=8, 
7==300; the first and second tn have the advantage of being the two first letters 
in the Greek name of Ingovs; and the 7, happily for the author’s system or 
method, represents one form of the cross. It requires a good stretch of faith to 
believe that Abraham knew anything about Greek numerals or Greek anything. 

* Compare Gen. xiv. 14, xvii. 25—27. How on earth did the writer make out 
from these texts, that Abraham circumcised three hundred and eighteen persons ? 

¢ The present text of the LXX. in Gen. xiv. 14, is ‘“ Three hundred, ten, 
and eight.” 
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learned a more peculiar word from me, but (it is) because ye are 
worthy." 

10. Now because Moses said, “ Eat not the hog, nor the 
eagle, nor the hawk, nor the raven, nor the fish which has not 
portions [scales] on itself,”’ he received three doctrines in his 
understanding. And besides, he says to them in Deuteronomy, 
* And I will dispense to this people my judgments.” Is it, 
therefore, not a command of God not to eat? Now Moses 
spake in spirit. As for the hog, To this, he said, thou shalt not 
be attached. He means to such men as are like hogs; that is, 
when they luxuriate they forget the Lord, but when they come 
to want they acknowledge the Lord, as also the hog [Lord] 
when it eats knows not its Lord, but when it is [hungry] it 
cries out, and having received [food] is quiet again. ‘ Neither 
shalt thou eat the eagle, nor the hawk, nor the kite, nor the 
raven ;” thou shalt not, he means, be attached to nor like unto 
such men as know not [how] by labour and sweat to supply 
themselves with food, but plunder what belongs to others in 
their iniquity, and keep on the look out, walking in simplicity 
(or keep up a shew of simplicity), and gaze about for some way 
of escape (or plunder) because of their avarice: just as also these 
birds alone do not supply themselves with food [by labour], but 
also sitting [idle] seek how they may eat the flesh of others, 
being destructive in their wickedness. ‘And thou shalt not eat 
the lamprey,” says he, “nor the polypus, nor the cuttle fish :’— 
neither let them eat, nor let them be like such men as are un- 
godly to the end, and are already condemned to death. Just as 
also these fishes alone accursed, float in the deep, not swimming 
like the rest, but dwell upon the ground below the deep. But 





« After such miserable bungling, alike in quoting and explaining what is 
given as Scripture, it is no wonder that the author speaks so complacently of his 
work. This quoting as Scripture what is not in the Bible, is little better than 
dishonesty, and yet it is carelessness of a kind which has served as a basis for 
many teachings, for which divine authority has seemed to be necessary or 
desirable. 

» The laws about clean and unclean meats may be seen in Ley. xi., and 
Deut. xiv. What follows scarcely merits comment, yet we may notice how this 
author, the so-called Barnabas, strikingly differs from the apostles in his mode 
of quoting and explaining the Bible. If for nothing else, yet for this, we should 
be always able to contrast the New Testament with all other writings of the 
early Christian Church. The mere fact of allegorical interpretation is not all 
which we blame, nor do we so much wonder at it, because we find it in such 
constant students of Scripture as Origen himself. The absurdities of natural 
science are not peculiar, because we find the Phoenix even in Clement. The 
strange distortions and counterfeits of Biblical texts are probably worse than all 
the rest. Still, we cannot fancy an apostolical teacher committing any of the 
blunders which we have enumerated. Certainly there is in the New Testament 
very little indeed which savours of the afterwards so popular allegorical system 
(see Gal. iii. 22—31). 
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also “ the hare thou shalt not eat.”” Wherefore? Thou shalt not 
be a corruptor of youth, nor be like unto such. Because the 
hare every year covets impure alliances; for as many years as it 
lives, so many holes it has.” ‘But neither shalt thou eat the 
hyena.” He means, “Thou shalt not become an adulterer nor 
a corruptor, nor be like such.” Wherefore? Because this 
animal yearly changes its nature, and is a male at one time, and 
a female at another. But also he hath rightly hated the weasel ; 
“Thou shalt not,” he says, “become such as those whom we 
hear doing iniquities with the body through uncleanness, nor 
shalt thou be joined to those women who do iniquity with the 
mouth [body] and in uncleanness.” For this animal conceives 
by the mouth. Moses receiving three doctrines concerning meats, 
thus in spirit spake; but they according to the desire of the 
flesh,—as concerning eating received them. David [likewise] 
takes knowledge of these three doctrines, and saith, “ Blessed is 
the man who hath not gone in the counsel of the ungodly,” as 
also fishes go in darkness into the deeps; “and has not stood in 
the way of sinners;” as they who seem to fear the Lord sin 
like hogs; ‘‘and has not sat in the seat of the pestilent,” like 
birds sitting for prey.” Hold perfectly: also concerning eating 
Moses says again, “ And eat anything which is cloven-footed and 
ruminant.” What means he? That he who receives food, 
knows him that feeds him, and resting upon him seems to rejoice. 
Well spake he, seeing the commandment. What then means 
he ?—Be joined with those who fear the Lord; with those who 
meditate upon the precept of the Word which they have received 
in the heart; with those who speak the judgments of the Lord 
and keep them; with those who know that meditation is the 
work of joy, and one which ruminates over the word of the Lord. 
But what is the cloven-footed? That also the righteous man 
walks in this world, and looks for the holy world. See how 
Moses legislated well. But whence was he [was it for them] to 
understand and comprehend these things? Now we under- 
standing rightly the commandments, rightly speak, as the Lord 
would. Therefore he circumcised our ears and our hearts, that 
we might understand these things.’ 


{To be continued. } 





w The hare does not burrow, and therefore we must either include the rabbit 
in this reference, or we must explain it of the “form,” or nest, which the hare 
really makes for itself among the long grass, ete. * Psalm i. 1. 

y” We reserve to the close of the epistle the general inferences which we have 
been led to draw from it; at present we only call attention to the remarkable 
harmony of doctrine, and the verbal coincidences between this composition and 
the New Testament. Upon this fact we should very much rely in fixing its date 
not later than the middle of the second centnry. 
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BUDDHISM: ITS ORIGIN, DOCTRINES AND PROSPECTS.: 


Buppuism is a subject of great and peculiar interest. It. is 
invested with interest not only because Gotama effected a change 
of Brahman institutions on Brahman soil—not only on account 
of the tendency which his doctrines had to upset the social polity 
of all eastern nations, the system of castes,—but also for the 
most wonderful results which Buddhism has effected in the 
greater part of Asia. Perhaps there is not, certainly there was 
not, in the whole world a religion of human invention, which 
deserved greater examination than Buddhism. It began at the 
very dawn of history. Its history commenced with the very com- 
mencement of, what may be called, Chronology. Its era divided 
the history of the East into two parts, just as the Christian era 
served to divide the history of the world. Nor is this all the 
interest which attaches to the subject. Buddhism has more than 
any other religion spread amongst men. It is the religion 
which, having been banished from its native land so entirely 
that it is almost unknown there, has at the present day, upwards 
of two thousand four hundred and forty-nine years after its first 
promulgation, a larger number of followers than any other 
religion on the face of the whole earth, and amounting to nearly 
one-third of the human race. It is also a remarkable fact, as 
stated by Mr. Hardy, that “ there is no country in either Europe 





« In our number for April last we inserted a lecture by James Alwis, Esq., 
of Colombo, Ceylon, upon “ the Buddhist Scriptures and their language the Pali.” 
That lecture is very learned and full of interest to oriental scholars, as well as to 
others, but it seems to require the light thrown upon Buddhism generally by 
the companion lecture, where general readers will find an account of the Budd- 
hist system more in a summary form than it is usually accessible. Not only so; 
Mr. Alwis has gone thoroughly into his subject, and has consulted original 
authorities as well as the best European writers. We have thought it desirable 
now, as on the former occasion, not to give all the numerous references which 
the author has supplied, for, however desirable they may be to the student of 
Buddhism, they are not required for the purposes of general information. The 
only use they would have in our pages, is, we suppose, to form a guarantee that 
the writer of the essay has constantly had before him authentic and trustworthy 
sources of information. Even this, however, will, we suppose, be apparent from 
the paper itself. In regard to the copy, we have to offer an explanation or two. 
We have throughout changed the first person singular, into the plural: we have 
omitted such redundancies of phraseology as might be suitable in a public ad- 
dress, but only occupy space in a printed document. We have also left out a 
few things which seemed not necessary to the argument ; and we have ventured 
sometimes to revise forms of expression which seemed hardly up to the standard 
of literary composition. For the rest, nothing has been added, and the altera- 
tions have simply been to adapt the composition to these pages. The paper was 
read in the council chamber at Colombo in October, 1861, and it was afterwards 
printed. It has been thought desirable that, as very few can have seen the 
original, we should place it within the reach of a larger number in this country, 
and we willingly do so.—Ep. J. S. L. 
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or Asia, besides those that are Buddhist, in which the same 
religion is now professed that was there extant at the time of the 
Redeemer’s death.” 

There is a still higher interest connected with the subject, 
when we regard Buddhism as the religion which has forged the 
fetters in which Brahmanism has been bound; which has 
humanized a great portion of mankind in the East; and which 
has established its civilizing influence in the greater part of 
Western Asia, and in Ceylon. ‘his last was the result of the 
mildness of the doctrines which Buddhism inculcates; and it 
will be noticed that they prescribe a code of morality superior 
to every system with which we are acquainted except that of 
Christianity. 

We shall briefly consider it here in three points of view :— 
first, as to its origin: secondly, its doctrines; and thirdly, its 
prospects, 

More than five centuries before the manifestation of our 
Saviour in this world, in “an age remarkable for the first diffu- 
sion and potent influence of distinct religious brotherhood, mystic 
rites, and expiatory ceremonies ” in the West; when the doctrine 
of ‘an infinity of worlds” was taught by an Anaximander and 
a Xenophanes;—when Brahmanism had been “reduced from 
the worship of nature to theism, and had declined into scepti- 
cism with the learned, and into men-worship with the vulgar, 
and was through the neglect of its professors fast dwindling into 
decay; and when the Hindus were marked with the barbarities 
of human sacrifice, various persons in Asia founded religious 
associations proclaiming different doctrines for the salvation of 
man. Some were Digambaras; and the morality of the times 
suffered them to go about naked. Others were Svetambaras, 
or those who put on “white garments.” Some were fire-wor- 
shippers, and others adorers of the sun. Some belonged to the 
Sanyasi, and others to the Panchatapa sect.’ 

Some worshipped Padaranga; some Jivaka; and others 
Nigantha. The Jainas, who followed the Lokayata, or the system 
of atheistical philosophy taught by Charvaka, also appear to have 
flourished at this time. In addition to these Gotama himself 
enumerates sixty-two sects of religious philosophers. 

Our limits, however, do not permit us to dwell upon the 
different doctrines of these sects. Suffice it to say that about 
the sixth century before the Christian era, all shades of opinion 
and practice were tolerated :—‘‘The broachers of new theories 





’ A sect who practised certain austerities surrounded by four fires whilst the 
sun was shining, which they regarded as a fifth fire. 
G 2 
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and the introducers of new rites did not revile the established 
religion, and the adherents of the old Vedic system of elemental 
worship looked on the new notions as speculations they could 
not comprehend, and the new austerities as the exercise of a 
self-denial they could not reach, rather than as the introduction 
of heresy and schism.” But fewof these sects believed in a 
“ first cause ;”’ and none acknowledged a supreme God ;—there- 
fore they differed in this respect from the Brahmans who attri- 
buted everything to the creative hand of Brahma or Ishwara. 
One important point of agreement, however, between these sec- 
tarians and the Vedic Brahmans was, that none dared to violate 
the institution of castes, which all Brahmans regarded as sacred. 
Yet amongst them there were six arch-heretics, who regarded 
not the distinctions which divided men into Brahmans, Kshes- 
tryas, Vaisyas and Sudras; and for the simplest of all reasons, 
—that they were themselves of mean extraction. 

They preached to the people. They set forth their doctrines. 
They at first resorted to the most legitimate means of conversion, 
—argument and discussion. But these often were of themselves 
insufficient, and availed little. Something else was required ; 
and that was supernatural powers in those who passed for reli- 
gious teachers. Well versed, however, in deceit, they found no 
difficulty in invention, and in exhibiting supernatural powers. 
In proof of inspiration, to which they laid claim, they declared 
doctrines unintelligible to the vulgar, and above the comprehen- 
sion of the common orders of society. As possessing the power 
of iddhi, they, like the teacher of Rasselas, often ascended an 
eminence to fly in the air. But, unlike the Abyssinian teacher, 
who leaped into the water upon the strength of his wings, which 
sustained him in the water, the Tirtakas resorted to other frauds, 
which they easily practised upon a deluded population. Thus 
they soon became established as Arahantas, at the head of dis- 
tinct fraternities, having numerous congregations consisting of 
thousands of poor deluded human beings. 

An account of them may not prove uninteresting; and the 
following compiled from several writers, is a brief outline of 


THE HISTORY OF THE SIX TIRTAKA. 


J. One was a half-caste. He was born in a nobleman’s 
house, of a girl that was a foreigner. He pretended to be a 
Brahman, and assumed the name of the “twice born.” He 
called himself Kasyapa, and received the additional appellation 
of Purna, because his birth served to “complete” the number 
of one hundred slaves in his master’s household. For the same 
reason he became a favourite of his lord, and enjoyed many 
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privileges which his fellow-servants were denied. These acts of 
kindness, however, had a tendency to make him indolent; and 
the consequence was that his master soon put him to work and 
appointed him his porter. This situation deprived him of the 
unlimited liberty which he had previously enjoyed; and he 
therefore quitted the service of his master. In the helpless state 
in which he roamed about the country, he was set upon by 
thieves, who stripped him of everything he had, including the 
very clothes on his person. Having, however, escaped death, 
he repaired, in a state of perfect nudity, to the neighbouring 
villages, where poverty led him to practise many deceptions 
on the credulous, until at last he established himself as an As- 
cetic, proclaiming his name to be Purna Kasyapa Buddha. 
Purna, because (he said) he was full of all arts and sciences ; 
Kasyapa, “because he was a Brahman by birth;” and Buddha, 
“ because he had overcome all desires, and was an Arahat.”? He 
was offered clothes in abundance, but declined accepting them, 
thinking that as a Digaméara he would be better respected. 
‘‘ Clothes,” said he, “ are for the concealment of shame; shame 
is the result of sin; and sin I have not, since I am a person of 
sanctity (a ’rahat) who is free from evil desires.” In the then 
state of society, distracted by religious differences, he gained 
followers, and they soon exceeded eighty thousand ! 

“His heresy consisted,” says Colonel Sykes on the autho- 
rity of the Chinese Buddhistical Annals, “in annihilating all 
laws. He admitted neither prince nor subject; neither father 
nor son; neither rectitude of heart nor filial piety, and he had 
some mystification about void, vacuum, or ether being para- 
mount.” 

II. Makkhaligosala was another sectarian teacher. He wasa 
slave in a nobleman’s house, and was called Makkhali after his 
mother; and by reason of his having been born in a gosala or 
“ cow-house,” he received the additional appellation gosala. One 
day he followed his master with a large pot of oil ; and the latter 
perceiving his servant was on slippery, muddy ground, desired 
him to be on his guard. But not listening to his advice, he 
walked carelessly, and the result was that he stumbled upon a 
stump and fell down with his heavy load, breaking the pot of oil. 
Fearing that his master would punish him for his misconduct, 
Gosala began to run away. His master soon pursued him and 
seized him by his garments; but they came unfastened, and 
Gosala effected his escape naked. In this state he entered a 
city and passed for a Digambara Jaina, or Buddha, and founded 
the sect which was named after him. “ He falsely believed,” 
says Colonel Sykes in the essay quoted above, “that the good 
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and evil of mankind did not result from previous actions, but 
were accidental. His doctrine, therefore, was that of chance.” 

III. Nigantha natha puttra was the founder of a third sect. 
He was the “son” (puttra) of Natha, a husbandman; and 
because he boasted of an acquaintance with the entire circle of 
the arts and sciences, and moreover pretended to have destroyed 
the ghanta, the “cores” or “knots” of keles, he was called 
Niganta or Nirgantha. He too laid claim to the high sanctity of 
an Arahanta, and preached doctrines which were soon embraced 
by thousands. He held that it was sinful to drink cold water; 
—“Cold water,’ he said, “ was imbued with a soul. Little 
drops of water were small souls, and large drops were large 
souls.” He also declared that there were three dandas, or agents 
for the commission of sin, and that the acts of the body (kaya), 
of the speech (wak), and of the mind (mana), were three separate 
causes, each acting independently of the other. ‘“ His heresy 
consisted,” says Colonel Sykes, “in maintaining that sins and 
virtues, and good and evil, equally resulted from destiny ; and 
that the practice of the doctrine could not save any one from 
his fate.” 

IV. The fourth was a servant of a noble family. Having 
run into debt, he fled from his creditors, and having no means 
of livelihood at the village to which he repaired, he became a 
practiser of austerities, after shaving his head and putting on a 
“mean garment made of hair,” from which circumstance he 
received the appellation of Ajita kesakambala. Amongst other 
doctrines which distinguished him from the rest of the sectarians, 
was that which invested the three kingdoms of nature with a soul. 
He held that man and beast, and every creeping thing and fowl 
of the air, as well as all trees and shrubs, had a jiva, or intelligent 
and sentient soul, endued with body, and consequently composed 
of parts. ‘The person,” said he, “who took away the life of a 
being was equally guilty with the man who ate the flesh of his 
dead body. One who cut down a tree, or destroyed a creeper, 
was as guilty as a murderer. And he who broke a branch was 
to be regarded as one who deprived another of his limbs.” These 
doctrines procured for him many followers, and they soon ex- 
ceeded five thousand! Colonel Sykes says, upon the authority 
already referred to, that this sectarian teacher “ maintained that 
destiny could be forced, namely, that happiness could be ob- 
tained which did not result from a previous existence.—The 
practice of this doctrine consisted in wearing coarse garments 
and tearing out the hair, exposing the nostrils to smoke, and 
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the various parts of the body to fire; in short, subjecting the 
body to every kind of cruel penance on the conviction that suffer- 
ings on earth would ensure happiness hereafter.” 

V. Sanjayabellante, who had an awkward looking head, was 
also a slave by birth. Obtaining his freedom from his master, 
he applied himself to study; and when he had become a great 
proficient in different branches of learning, he proclaimed himself 
a Buddha. He taught, as a distinguishing feature in his doc- 
trines, that man in an after birth would be as he is now. “In 
the transmigration of the soul,” he said, “it assumed the iden- 
tical bodily form which it had retained before death. There 
could be no change of person. Whoever is now great or mean; 
a man or a deva, a biped, a quadruped or a millepede, without 
feet or hands, or with deficient members of the body, will be 
exactly the same in the next birth.” 

According to the Chinese books, from which Colonel Sykes 
has quoted, the heresy of this person “ consisted in believing that 
it was not necessary to search for the doctrine in the sacred 
books, but that it would come spontaneously when the ages of 
births and deaths had been passed through. He also believed 
that after eighty thousand Kalpas the doctrine was obtained 
without effort.” 

VI. Kakudha Katyayana was a foundling—the offspring of 
an illicit intercourse. His mother, who was a poor low caste 
person, had no house to live in, and was delivered of him under a 
Kakudha tree; where she left him. A Brahman who picked 
him up, adopted him as his son, and named him Katyayana, 
with the prefix of Kakundha, because he was found under a tree 
of that name. Upon the death of his adopted father, Katyayana 
found himself in difficult circumstances, and resorted to different 
means of procuring a livelihood—all of which failing, he became 
an ascetic, and established himself on a large mound of earth, 
where he preached his austerities as a teacher of high sanctity. 
Like Nigantha-natha-puttra, Katyayana also declared that cold 
water was imbued with a soul. His heresy, according to the 
Chinese legends, consisted in asserting that some of the laws 
were appreciable by the senses and some not. 

Whilst such doctrines gained an immense number of fol- 
lowers; whilst the world was resounding with the noise of the 
philosophy of the Gymnosophists; whilst society was greatly 
divided by the dissensions of religionists;—when many causes 
predisposed the public mind to a change; when, “through the 
indolence of the Brahmans, the Vedas and their accompaniments 
had been neglected ;” and when “ many people walked about in 
the world, saying, ‘I am Buddha, I am Buddha,’ thus assuming 
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the name of the great;—the son of a powerful monarch that 
reigned at Kapilavastu, on the borders of Nepal, started as a 
Buddha, announcing himself as ‘ the true Jaina,’ ‘ the teacher of 
the three worlds,’ ‘ wiser than the wisest,’ and ‘higher than the 
highest ;’ and proclaiming the doctrine of virtur, which soon 
won its way to the hearts of a people ‘whose inclinations had 
already been imbued with admiration of this quality in their 
own ancient system.’ ”’ 

It has already been stated that he was a prince. That he 
received an education suited to his princely rank, appears clearly 
enough from the abstruse doctrines of his philosophy. From 
his discourses, which relate to the Vedas and Vedanga, he was 
doubtless well versed in Brahminical lore. The “ sixty-four 
alphabets” which he mastered, according to the Lalita Vistara, 
‘a book of no authority) may be more imaginary than real. Yet 
that he learnt most of the arts and sciences usually cultivated 
amongst the Indians may be believed. The Buddhavansa refers 
to his other accomplishments, and, in the usual phraseology of 
oriental exaggeration, he is said to have excelled a Samson in 
strength. Many of his feats in archery are detailed “in proof 
of his accomplishments in martial deeds.” They were exhibited 
to prove his right to the hands of “the daughters of the proud 
Sakya tribes.” 

The period that he passed as a Jaic was indeed short. Yet 
in that short period of twenty-nine years, he had enjoyed life to 
his heart’s content. Revelling in the luxuries of state, sur- 
rounded by a host of damsels, and attended by bands of female 
musicians, he dwelt in the three “ palaces adapted for the three 
seasons.” The Ramma of nine stories he occupied during one ; 
the Suramma of seven at another; and the Subha of five at a 
third. 

A mind, however, constituted as Siddharta’s was, soon be- 
comes satiated. The sharp edge of enjoyment was speedily 
blunted. The zest of carnal pleasures gradually subsided. He 
had not been long a father before he became disgusted with life. 
The form of a decrepit old man, bent with age and emaciated by 
disease, informed him of his own future condition. The lifeless 
body of one who had previously moved like himself, reminded 
him of the uncertainty of life, and of his own approaching disso- 
lution. When he was pondering on these things, and the Brah- 
minical golden rule—that “ religious austerity was the summit 
of excellence,” and the figure of an ascetic had arrested his 
gaze, his mind was at once made up to renounce the world, its 
vanities and its troubles. He preferred seclusion to the ceaseless 
pleasures of society; and the yellow garment of a mendicant to 
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the purple robes of state. In his estimation “ heaven was supe- 
rior to a universal empire, and the results of a Sotapatti to the 
dignities of the universe.” 

Whilst, therefore, his ‘‘ female bands were playing airs on 
musical instruments,”—whilst “the beauties of the Sakya tribes 
were yet hymning forth the canticles of triumph and gratula- 
tion,”’—amidst all the enjoyments of life, and the Oriental sports 
of the park ;—when the national festivities of the city were at 
their height, and when his beloved wife had been just delivered 
of a son,—Siddhartha departed! He fled as from a pursuing 
enemy. He escaped as from a huge boa ready to devour him. 
He fled and embraced asceticism. He became Buddha; and 
after six years of seclusion, established his religion, which is 
called his Dhamma, or, as we name it, Buddhism. 

Whilst other teachers declared “ religious austerity to be the 
height of excellence,” Buddha taught that it consisted in “ Nib- 
ban.” He set aside animal sacrifices. He held that no penance 
effaced sin. In his opinion the worship of the gods and Manes 
availed nothing. With the exception of these and a few other 
matters however, the philosophy which Gotama taught was not 
altogether new. It agreed in most essential matters with that 
of the Brahmans. The ecclesiastical discipline of the one was 
equally that of the other—and the sameness of doctrine, Gotama 
traces to a piracy by the Brahmans of the doctrines of his pre- 
decessor Kassapa, and not to a plagiarism by himself of Brah- 
minical doctrines. 

Be this, however, as it might—the very doctrines of Gotama 
proclaim the non-existence of dhamma before his advent. In the 
abuddhot period which preceded his manifestation, the dhamma 
had vanished. The agreement, therefore, between his doctrines 
and those of the Brahmans (if, as we must, we divest him of the 
inspiration to which he lays claim), leads to the irresistible con- 
clusion, that (in the language of Hodgson) Buddhism “ arose 
out of those prior abominations which had long held the people 
of India in cruel vassalage to a bloated priesthood.” 

It is indeed not a little remarkable that the religion which 
had thus sprung out of Brahminism soon had more disciples than 
its parent. Some of the causes which led to this result demand 
attention. At first, doubtless, the different motives which in- 
fluenced conversions were those common to all countries and all 
nations. ‘ They were,” as remarked by Gibbon, “ often capri- 
cious and accidental. A dream, an omen, the report of a 
miracle, the example of some priest or hero, the charms of a 
believing wife, and, above all, the fortunate event of a prayer or 
vow,” served to create a deep and lasting impression. The 
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Buddhist annals represent Brahmans as being “indolent” at 
this time; and we also perceive that the public mind was pre- 
disposed to a change. The character, too, of the individual who 
preached the new doctrine, was not without its influence. Go- 
tama was a prince. He was descended from the renowned Sa- 
kya tribe. He was the son of aking. He had left the luxuries 
of a principality for the privations of mendicity. He had de- 
serted the throne of a king for the pulpit of a monk. Nay more, 
he had renounced the world to accomplish the salvation of men. 
He was humble in his deportment. He was pious in his conduct. 
His admonitions came with the authority of a prince, the affec- 
tion of a parent, and the sincerity of a friend. Such a person 
was rare—such conduct uncommon. It soon attracted attention. 
It was not only perceptible to the mind; it was also seen with 
the eye. People heard of it with their ears. It therefore served 
to them as an “outward sign.” It was, indeed, “a visible power.” 
It inspired them with confidence, and had a powerful influence. 

The example of princes and nobles may also be mentioned. 
It had its due weight— Yata raja tata prajah: “ As is the King, 
so are the subjects.”4 This is the case in all countries, but 
peculiarly so with the people of the East. At the first dawn of 
Buddhism they had, as they still have, much in common with 
children. Like children they clung to their parental kings ; like 
children they listened to their parental advice. Above all they 
imitated their example, and embraced Buddhism. Other causes 
conspired to accelerate conversions. In the infancy of the Budd- 
hist Church, its founder was not scrupulous as to admissions 
into the priesthood. He permitted the branded thief as well 
as “the proclaimed criminal ” to enter it. He drew no distinc- 
tion between the male and the female. He gave admission 
to the boy as well as the adult. He did not insist upon the 
consent of parents. The slave found a retreat in the seclusion 
of a monastery. Those who had been afflicted with infectious 
diseases, were associated with the healthy priests. The priest- 
hood became the refuge of those who had been pursued by the 
fury of creditors. The enlisted soldier deserted the service of 
his country and entered the Panna Sala. It was, however, not 
till large numbers had embraced the new faith, and thousands 
had entered the priesthood, [and there was therefore not the 
same necessity for liberality in ecclesiastical matters,| that 
Gotama laid down various restrictions. It was then, and not 
before, that inquiry was made as to any incurable disease of the 
candidate for holy orders. It was then, and not before, that 
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regard was had to his being “a free man and free from debt.” 
It was then, too, that he was required to shew that “ he was not 
enlisted as a soldier,” and that “he had his parents’ permission” 
to become a recluse. 

Amongst other causes, Religious Toleration, by which the 
government of Buddhist monarchs was distinguished, was not 
without its salutary effect on the spread of the new religion. 
That when Buddhism arose, and kings and princes had enlisted 
their sympathy in its cause, the pre-existing Brahmans and 
sectarians were not persecuted, is a fact. Every one was allowed 
the free choice of a creed. No one lost a single state privilege ; 
no one was deprived of his caste ;—and no one was subjected to 
any degradation by reason of the faith he preferred. Indeed no 
form of faith was made the established religion. Notwithstanding 


‘the predominance of Buddhism, the Brahmans too enjoyed the 


free and undisturbed exercise of their religion. It was .eft un- 
molested. Its forms of worship were not reproached. Its pro- 
fessors were not reviled. They were not hindered in the exercise 
of their rites. Even the noisy and turbulent ceremonials of 
their Church did not meet with the impediments created by the 
modern police regulations of far more liberal governments. This 
was not all. Though Buddhism became “ the state religion,” 
yet the services of the Brahmans were not less in requisition 
than before. They were not excluded from their wonted avoca- 
tions. They lost not their civil or political power. They still 
continued the prohita’ ministers of the sovereign. They per- 
formed the greatest of all state ceremonies—the consecration of 
kings. They presided over all the various universities of the 
empire. They were the raja gurus of the kingdom,—the most 
learned physicians of the people; and the astrological or astro- 
nomical professors of the state. They received the same respect 
which was shewn to the Buddhist priests. The people were en- 
joined to “ bestow gifts on Brahmans as well as on Samanas.” 
The rocks of Girnar, Dhali and Kapurdigiri proclaim to this 
day the religious toleration of Piyadasi, the most powerful and 
zealous of all Buddhist monarchs. 

Another cause of the wide extension of Buddhism was the 
popularity of its doctrines. 

“ Universal equality” is a feeling inherent in the human 
mind. The first approach to a breach of this heavenly right, the 
slightest deviation from it, socially or politically, creates a feel- 
ing of uneasiness, and even envy. No jealousy is more deep- 
rooted, or more inveterate than that which is occasioned by the 
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deprivation of one’s natural right in this respect. The feeling 
of the Indian classes, who were at this time bound hand and 
foot by a horrid system of caste, by Brahminical exclusiveness, 
may be easily conceived. All felt the deep degradation of their 
position, except the highest class of the highest caste. All, 
except that class, eagerly looked for emancipation. All, there- 
fore, except that class, hailed with no ordinary feelings of plea- 
sure the doctrine of Universal Equality which Gotama preached. 
All, with that single exception, at first regarded the preacher as 
a benefactor; and his doctrine with admiration. But, when 
those doctrines had been actually reduced to practice ; when they 
saw the Kshestrya princes associated with Brahman converts— 
the Vysya traders with the Sudra outcasts; and that all were 
placed upon the same level, subject to the same laws and in the 
enjoyment of the same privileges, the people received their bene- 
factor with love, and made him an object of superstitious ad- 
miration. No wonder, then, that his religion was soon embraced 
by millions. ; 

The last, though not the least, cause which led to conversions 
was the mildness of Gotama’s dhamma; and this leads to the 
second branch of our subject :— 


THE DOCTRINES OF BUDDHISM. 


But before proceeding to give a popular account of them, we 
will say a few words against a commonly received error—that 
Buddhism sanctions idol worship. It is indeed remarkable that 
no religion in the world, that we are aware of, originated in the 
worship of idols. The Greeks, it is believed, at first worshipped 
“an invisible God.” The ancient Persians “thought it impious 
to exhibit the Creator under a human form.” The Jews origin- 
ally had “no other gods” but Jehovah, whom they were inter- 
dicted from representing by ‘“ any graven image, or the likeness 
of anything.” The primary doctrine of Brahminism was “the 
unity of God,” “whom they worshipped without a symbol.” 
Buddhism, too, gave no sanction to idol-worship. Its introduc- 
tion was long after the death of Gotama. In all countries and 
amongst all nations idolatry has originated in a desire to transfer 
the object of adoration from the mental to the natural eyes. 

Man wants more than adstraction. He understands not 
mere words, without an image to represent the idea conveyed 
by language. He desires (in the language of Mahindu) “to 
have an object whom he could salute, before whom he could 
prostrate himself, at whose presence he could rise, and to whom 
he could pay reverent attention.” 

It is in the very nature of man to long for a leader, and to 
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set up a chief. The more ignorant the community, the greater 
is the desire manifested in this respect. As a child lives in the 
trust of that security which parental protection affords, so does 
the ignorant man look for the prop and support of a leader. 

Hence the monarchical is the form of government which meets 
with general approbation. The Author of our being saw this, 
when he promised ‘‘to dwell among the children of Israel,” and 
“ went before them by day in a pillar of cloud, and by night in 
a pillar of fire ;” and when too He promised His presence “when- 
ever two or three meet in His name.” This inherent feeling of 
dependence on a Higher Being, is evidenced by the fact that 
the Israelites, treated as they were by the Almighty, could not 
bear the prolonged absence of their leader, and longed for “ gods 
which should go before them.” In Ceylon, after the Singhalese 
had deposed their king, and the island had been placed under 
the sovereign of England, whom they never saw, their uneasiness 
was great indeed. They wanted some one to be their leader, 
and a small section of misguided Kandians set up a thief as their 
king. They preferred a vagabond whom they saw, to the Queen 
of England or her representative whom they had never seen. 
This feeling is, however, not confined to the state. It equally 
extends to the Church. The human mind yearns after some 
“ visible and tangible object of worship.” It loves to retain some 
relic of those whom it adores. As a mother would retain a lock 
of hair of a deceased child, or a lover preserve as a token of re- 
membrance some little trinket; so the votaries of deities, the 
enthusiastic followers of religious teachers, upon the reflection 
that the object of their worship was no more and could not be 
seen—have “ substituted visible for invisible objects.” Thus the 
Greeks created innumerable gods and goddesses. The Persians 
transferred their worship from the ‘supreme mind” to the 
“Jamp of day.” The Brahmans have formed 330,000,000 deities, 
around whom they could burn incense. The Jews “fell down 
and worshipped a molten calf.’ Even into the churches of Je- 
hovah, the “jealous God,” did His followers introduce idols of 
the Virgin Mother, and the representations of saints. Nor were 
the Buddhists an exception to the rule. Upon the death of the 
sage, his followers preserved his bones and teeth. This they did 
at first from no other feeling than that which is common in the 
human breast “to cause the mind to be composed.” All Budd- 
hist countries vied with each other in the collection of the relics. 
A lock of his hair and his collar-bone were enshrined at Mahi- 
yangana. Asoka built 84,000 monuments inclosing the sacred 
relics. It was these that Mahindu characterized as Buddha 
himself, when he said, “Maharaja, our divine teacher, has long 
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been out of our sight:” for, added he, “ whenever his sacred 
relics are seen, our vanquisher himself is seen.” What was seen 
with the eye was the better fixed in the mind. The outward and 
visible signs were tokens of an inward and intellectual idea of 
the object of adoration. 

But Buddhism does not recognize image-worship. Although 
the Chinese and Ceylon Buddhists have a legend to the effect 
that, whilst Gotama was alive, a statue of that sage was made 
by the orders of the king of Kosala ; although the Tibetan annals 
say that Gotama expatiated upon the advantages arising from 
laying up his image; and although the Divya Avadana of the 
Nepal collection gives a story about Gotama’s recommending 
Bimbi Sara to send a portrait of the sage to Rudrayana, king of 
Roruka; yet all this is regarded by the intelligent portion of the 
Buddhists in Ceylon as not founded on fact; and therefore an 
invention of later times. A careful examination of Buddhist 
doctrines furnishes us with no authority at all for image-worship. 
All that Gotama left behind as a substitute for himself after 
death was his own doctrine, the dhamma. His words were, 
** Anando, let the Dhamma and Vinaya, which have been pro- 
pounded to and impressed on thee by me, stand after my demise 
in the place of thy teacher.’ Yet the prevalence of image- 
worship is great indeed in Buddhistical countries. When it was 
first introduced amongst the Buddhists of India and Ceylon 
does not clearly appear; but from the conduct of Asoka, who 
recognizes nothing of the kind in his pillar inscriptions, we may 
conclude that image-worship was an innovation introduced at a 
period later than the date of the inscriptions. The earliest 
mention of images in Ceylon is in the Mihintali inscription of 
241 a.p., which speaks of “ image-houses.” Two hundred years 
afterwards, 410 a.p., Fa Hian saw “an image of blue jasper in 
the temple at Anuradhapura.” There is, however, much reason 
to believe that the images which were introduced into the Budd- 
hist temples were not originally intended for worship, any more 
than the statues of kings, which were anciently placed side by 
side with the idols of Buddha and the devas. Speaking of these 
statues, Colonel Forbes says, “ In the Maha Raja Vihara there are 
upwards of fifty figures of Buddha, most of them larger than life : 
also a statue of each of the devas, Saman, Vishnu, Nata, and the 
devi Pattani, and of two kings, Valanganbahu and Kirti Nisanga.” 

The period, then, at which the pre-existing idols became 
objects of worship was probably the time when Brahminical 
rites became blended with those of the Buddhist Church—when 
she came to recognize the Samyak Dristi gods of the Hindu 
Pantheon,—when she built temples for the worship of Vishnu— 
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when she built an idol of him whom she considered “a support- 
ing deity” of Gotama —and when she commenced to make offer- 
ings to his idol, which stood alongside of Buddha. 

As idol-worship is conducted in honour of Buddha, and upon 
the supposition that it confers spiritual benefit, so likewise his 
doctrines are recited for the same end, and with a view also to 
avert temporal dangers. But there is no more authority for the 
last than for the first. The use of exorcism is frequently resorted 
to as a protection against apprehended danger from disease, or 
demoniac influences; but upon a careful examination of the 
discourses of Gotama, it would seem to have been only assented 
to, but not enjoined, as a means for placating the demons. That 
is to say, although the study and frequent repetition of his dis- 
courses were recommended in place of himself ‘as the teacher ;” 
yet it does not appear that Gotama believed any ¢emporal benefit 
could be achieved by “exorcism,” beyond imparting religious 
consolation. And the extent to which it was authorized may be 
gathered from the Paritta ceremony itself. When Gotama was 
dwelling on Gijjakuta, and Wessavanna, the king of the Yakkhas, 
once called on the sage; the former in course of conversation 
alluded to the aversion of the Yakkha races to Buddha. The 
cause of it is stated to have been the inhibition of Buddha 
against their own “ malpractices, such as life-slaughter, theft, 
lewdness, lying, and drunkenness.” From this aversion, which 
in savage tribes was tantamount to hate, the followers of Gotama, 
as well as the jungle ascetic, suffered in various ways. Wessa- 
vanna, the king of the Yakkhas, who was an admirer of the 
sage, was therefore desirous of averting these dangers from his 
own subjects. He wished to protect and defend the priests in 
their “solitary retirements, free from noise and clamour.” He 
was anxious to keep them from harm’s way. He purposed to 
introduce peace into their cells. To effect all this it was neces- 
sary “to placate the demons;” and this, again, could only be 
effected by an authoritative edict of his own. That edict is 
contained in the Atanatiya. It commenced with the virtues of 
Gotama’s predecessors. It alluded to Gotama’s own beneficence. 
It recounted the honours and worship which he had required from 
devas and men; and from Wessavanna himself. It required 
the priest to learn the hymns in which the above praises were 
recited. It declared the privileges of those who used it. It 
enjoined the demons “ not even to approach with an evil design” 
a person who had recited the Paritta. It imposed a penalty for 
a breach of this command. The law of the king was thus made 
perfectly binding on his subjects. It was delivered ; and Gotama 
“ consented to it by his silence.” 
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This, it is apprehended, was the origin of the Paritta cere- 
mony. To the Atanatiya have however been added, in course 
of time, various other discourses of Buddha, which had the 
tendency to restore peace and quiet to the sufferers, and to give 
“religious consolations” to the sick. This appears from the 
discourses themselves which contain no declaration of any “tem- 
poral benefit.” Take the Kassapa Bojjhanga as an example. 
Kassapa was grievously ill, and Gotama visited him in his cave, 
and found him “ without ease and repose.” The sage preached 
on contemplation, ascertainment of the truth, perseverance, con- 
tentment, placidity, tranquillity, and equanimity. And these 
“seven sections of moral science” he recited, not as a direct 
antidote against the ills of the flesh, but as a palliative to the 
sufferings of the mind, and asa sine qua non “for the attain- 
ment of knowledge, wisdom, and deliverance from transmigra- 
tion.” The priest recovered, but it is not stated he did so by 
the direct influence of the admonition. Such are the discourses 
added to the Atanatiya, which form the hymns usually sung to 
“the praise and glory” of Buddha, and to secure a deliverance 
from temporal ailments. Connected with the subject in hand, 
a few words, on the origin of Chetiyas or Thupas, may not be 
uninteresting. 

The Parinibhan Suttan states that they “originated” upon 
the death of Gotama, when “eight Thupas were built over the 
corporeal relics, a ninth over the Kumbhan, and a tenth over 
the charcoal of his funeral pile.” And it would seem from the 
same Suttan that Chetiyani existed in several parts of the 
Majjhima Desa even during the lifetime of Gotama. The 
Atthakatha explains, that the Chetiyani were not “ Buddhistical 
shrines,” but Yakkhattanani, “erections for demon-worship.” 
That they partook of the nature of both temple and Thupa, 
may be inferred from the fact that whilst they were monuments 
of worship, they served also as rest-houses for the weary tra- 
veller. Gotama himself repaired to the Chepala Chetiya for 
rest, and he there expatiated on its splendour as well as that of 
many others. It was doubtless from a contemplation of the busy 
throng of religious enthusiasts who crowded these monuments of 
worship, that Gotama gave his sanction for the erection of the 
thupas over his own relics, and those of his disciples. Yet from 
the fact of “ universal monarchs” being placed in the same cate- 
gory with Buddha and his Savakas, it would seem that the sage 
had no other object save that which we have for building places 
for divine worship—to make men religious. 

“Tf in respect of thupas any should set up flowers, scents or 
embellishments, or should worship (them), or should (by such 
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means) cause their minds to be purified, such acts will conduce 
to their well-being and happiness...... Ananda, many think- 
ing ‘that this is the thupa of the adorable, the sanctified, the 
omniscient supreme Buddha,’ compose their minds; and when 
they have caused their minds to be cleansed, they, upon the 
dissolution of the body after death, are born in a glorious 
heavenly world.” These were Gotama’s words. 

We now return to the doctrines of Buddhism, or the religion 
of Gotama. It is defined by himself to mean—“ the path of 
immortality.” It acknowledges man’s sinful nature—represents 
him as altogether sinful, and his heart “deceitful” and “ des- 
perately wicked.”” It enjoins the necessity of regeneration, of 
subjugating the evil passions, and a thorough change of the 
heart. It says in plain words, that neither his extraction from 
the noblest of progenitors, nor the influence of education, will 
secure him salvation. It admonishes him to abstain from covet- 
ousness. It warns him against “the cares of life,” to the 
neglect of religion ; against pride and “ self-righteousness, which 
make a God of himself;” and against evil-speaking, lying, 
slandering and unprofitable conversation. It inculcates all the 
virtues which ennoble the soul: patience, forbearance, forgive- 
ness, charity, chastity, humility, gratitude, obedience, etc., ete. 
And these it sums up in one golden rule which it enacts— 
“ Reverence to parents, charity to the poor, humanity to animals, 
and love towards all mankind.” 

Whilst we are thus enabled to hold up some of its doctrines 
to the admiration of the world, it must, however, be borne in 
mind that the religion which has “immortality” for its end, 
seeks not the eternal joys of heaven, but the immolation of life, 
—the cessation from existence as “no good equal to it”’—and 
the extinction of being as “the best thing;” and that the 
observance of religion or brahmachariya is not “ perfect freedom,” 
but a life of asceticism, fettered by restraints of no ordina 
hardship. Buddhism indeed ignores what we call the “ sowl.” 
It denies the existence of a Creator. It knows of no being who 
may be called Almighty. According to its teachings, all the 
elements of existence are dissolved at death; and yet life trans- 
migrates! The greatest happiness is therefore devised to be 
Nirwana. 

Upon each of these points we purpose to say a few words ; and, 

1. Buddhism denies anything like the Brahman atman, or 
own-self, or paramatman, “ eternal-self,’ or what we call “ the 
soul.” It forbids us to say “I am,” or “this is I’ Man is 
composed of five khandas—“ organized body,” “ sensation,” 
“perception,” “discrimination” (including all the powers of 
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reasoning), and “consciousness.” And it cannot be predicated 
of any of these, or of their attributes, the twelve ayatanani, 
which are “the eye and the objects of sight, the ear and sound, 
nose and smell, the tongue and flavour, the body and touch,” 
“mind [or power of thought] and objects of thought ”—that 
they constitute “ego.” Of each of the above, Gotama teaches 
“Tam not this ”—“ this is not my soul””—name eso atta— this 
is not asoul to me.” Itisanonentity. His words are, “ Priests, 
it should be distinctly known as a fact, that the rupa or per- 
ceptible body is transient,—that that which is impermanent is 
(full of) sorrow—that that which is sorrow is not the (self) soul ; 
that anything which is not the se/f is not mine.” It is not 
“ego” —‘it is not my soul ;” it is simply “ existence ” or life. 

2. Life, according to Buddhism, had no intelligent Creator. 
It was the result of chance—not of design. It was the conse- 
quence of Kamma, “ good or evil merit,’”’ produced by avidya or 
“ignorance.” Here the Creator is not an active agent. He 
represents nothing corporeal or spiritual. It is an abstract 
quality, without itself a cause or Creator. One abstraction pro- 
duces another abstraction; the last, a third; and so on—until 
we have “ life,’”’ this form of human existence. Gotama himself, 
according to a beautiful figure of speech in the institutes of 
Manu, compares man to a “mansion;” and designates “the 
first cause”? by the metaphor yaha-karaka, or “ house-builder.” 
But he exults with joy that the creature has arisen above the 
Creator, and that the architect had no longer the power to build 
for him another house! The creature is thus not responsible to 
the “first cause,” which lays down no laws for his guidance, 
and is unable to do anything either for good or for evil. The 
Creator, as we have seen, does not control life’s existence. In- 
deed he bears no more relation to man than the leaf does to the 
butterfly, which leaves it after various changes. The creature, 
therefore, is the lord over his own life. It was in accordance 
with such doctrines that Sirisangabo, one of our ancient monarchs, 
exclaimed in offering his head as a propitiation—‘‘I am the 
lord over my own body !” 

3. Thus, there is no Supreme Being who may be called 
Almighty. True it is that Gotama is styled “the greatest of all 
beings ;” but his own conduct and doctrines shew that he was 
not omnipotent. 

It is stated in the Parinibban Suttan of the Buddhistical 
annals that a being like Buddha, who had attained to the sanc- 
tification of the four iddhipada, may live any period of time 
even a kappa, if he should desire it. But we need not tell you 
that this is a myth. When in “four-score years” Gotama’s 
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age had “attained the fullest maturity,” and death stared him 
in the face, he was importuned by Ananda, his favourite disciple, 
“Lord Bhagawa—vouchsafe to live a kappa.” 

This was, however, an impossibility. Gotama knew this, and 
it is indeed melancholy to observe the quibble to which he 
resorts. He answers, “Afflict me not with unavailing im- 
portunity.” Ananda could not believe his own senses, for what 
he had now heard militated against his master’s doctrines of a 
previous day; and the former in language of remonstrance 
addressed Gotama, “ Lord, from thyself have I heard, and by 
thyself have I been taught that to whomsoever is vouchsafed the 
sanctification of the four iddhipada he may live a kappa; and 
to thee Tathagata is vouchsafed that great power.” 

The sage could not fail to perceive the force of Ananda’s 
speech —not to call it accusation. He was driven to the necessity 
of making a reply, and he had no alternative but to resort to 
the paltry quibble of preferring a counter-charge against his 
accuser—viz., that “he had failed in his duty to make the re- 
quest when the announcement of Gotama’s approaching dis- 
solution was originally made.” What signified that he was 
late? If it were a proper request, and he had the power to grant 
it, the time at which it was made was of no consequence, and 
could by no means affect the granting of the application. 

But, according to the very doctrines of Buddhism, not only 
is it not true that a timely application from Ananda would have 
enabled bim to prolong his life even to the extent of a kappa; 
but it is also not true, that any being had the power to do so. 
Buddhism recognizes predestination; and it is made to appear 
in the Parinibban Suttan that “the approaching dissolution of 
Gotama, being irrevocably fixed, Mara prevented Ananda from 
preferring his request.” Now, predestination is inconsistent 
with the almighty power here laid claim to. Predestination 
pre-supposes the absence of power; it takes away volition; it 
restricts action ; it circumscribes power; it renders importunity 
unavailing.” ‘ Gotama’s appointed time had come.” He him- 
self had declared it at the close of his probational meditation ; 
he himself had stated that at the particular period of his mani- 
festation, “the term of human existence was one hundred 
years,” and that it appeared to be the proper age for his advent ; 
he could not therefore add a minute to his term of existence ; 
for, he was not almighty. 

This was so plain and clear, that the bigoted advocates of 
Buddhism have given up the line of defence adopted by the sage 
himself, and have resorted to a still more miserable quibble of 
supporting his statement upon verbal grounds. Both Nagasena 
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in the Milindappanna, and Moggalliputta Tissa, the holder of 
the last convocation, in one of his Vadas states, that when Go- 
tama declared the power of one who had attained the four 
iddhipada to live a kappa or any part of a kappa, he only meant 
in the ordinary acceptation of “kappa,” “the ordinary age of 
man, which was one hundred years.” It is indeed true that 
kappa means “age” or “the period of existence.” But this 
is not its only meaning, nor is this its ordinary acceptation. It 
also means an immense period of time during which the world 
itself lasts in each of its regenerations. Now, every one except 
an idiot, Nagasena, and Moggalliputta Tissa, could perceive at a 
glance that Gotama in stating the superior power of one who 
had attained the four iddhipada, did not refer to the inherent 
quality of humanity, the ordinary age of man, but alluded to 
what ordinarily man did not possess—a power to prolong life to 
the extent of a kappa. If, therefore, this meant “ any period of 
time within the age usually allotted to men’”’—which, however, 
Ananda himself clearly ignores by his reiterated application, and 
Gotama as clearly by his reply—that sage laid down an absur- 
dity. He declared what every idiot knew; he pronounced that 
to be the reward of a particular kind of sanctity which was 
simply an inherent quality of man, however sinful. If, again, 
such was the meaning which Gotama intended to convey, nothing 
could have been easier than to silence Ananda at once. For, at 
the time he importuned Gotama to live a kappa or half of a 
kappa, Gotama had in point of fact lived a much longer period 
than half of man’s age. 

4, From this digression, we return to the subject, and to the 
ontology of Buddhism. Although hells without number have, 
without a Creator, sprung up for the punishment of the wicked ; 
yet it is not the sinner who is punished in them. Although 
Buddha has often declared his own identity with certain cha- 
racters in the Jatakas; yet all this is not supported by his doc- 
trines. According to those doctrines, the nama and rupa which 
constitute this life are not identical with the nama and rupa of 
the life hereafter. One being therefore suffers for another ; 
one’s sins are visited upon another; the sinner and the sufferer 
are not therefore identical. ‘If there is a dissolution of all the 
elements of existence at death, it follows that there is no here- 
after, and no future world to that existence.” 

5. Yet the doctrine of Buddhism is, that life transmigrates ; 
and that everything changes constantly from man to beast, from 
beast to fowl, and from fowl to creeping things. There is there- 
fore an eternal cycle of existence. The law of merits and de- 
merits alone causes the degree of happiness or misery of all 
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beings. This also is full of uncertainty. Though merits are 
said to be more powerful than demerits ; and however abundantly 
a being may perform meritorious deeds; yet upon his worldly 
dissolution he can have no hope of happiness in an after birth ; 
for the demerits of a former existence might outweigh the good 
deeds of this life. He dies therefore “ without hope ;” and, as 
we have already said, ‘‘ without God.” 

Now, as already remarked, no religion has worked so great a 
revolution—no creed has had so many votaries—no faith has 
lasted so long a period, as Buddhism. Yet no religion is cal- 
culated to create a greater despondency in the human mind than 
Buddhism. Like the religion of the Christian, Buddhism may, 
perhaps, be “the bond of charity,” ‘the curb of evil passions,” 
“the teacher of morality ;” but, decidedly, it is not ‘the con- 
solation of the wretched,” “the support of the timid” and “ the 
hope of the dying.” There is nothing in it to cheer “the 
weary, and the heavy laden ;” there is nothing to give a hope to 
the guilty; there is nothing to encourage the penitent sinner ; 
no encouraging words, such as “‘ Him that cometh to me I will 
in nowise cast out,” are to be found in the Pittakattaya; no 
promise of forgiveness gives the Buddhist a hope of salvation ; 
no “knock, and it shall be opened” welcome greets his ear ; on 
the contrary, everything in the Buddhist Bible is calculated to 
alarm him. This in the language of Buddhism is indeed a state 
of things “full of evil, misery, and pain.” Yes,—to one who 
has no notion of an eternal existence hereafter—to whom God 
hath not revealed by his Holy Spirit the unspeakable joys of 
heaven, life is a dreary waste; existence is devoid of those fasci- 
nations which the Christian alone feels; and heaven is not a 
place of “rest,” but a temporary habitation of enjoyment. In 
vain therefore are the efforts of a missionary of the cross to win 
the soul of the Buddhist by presenting before him scenes of 
heavenly bliss. Talk to him of “that holy calm’”—“ that sweet 
repose”—“ the cherubim and the seraphim that continually do 
cry, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth”—of the throngs 
of lovely angels, who bow “ towards either throne,” 


“With a shout 
Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, uttering joy ;” 





speak to him of “crowns of glory” “inwove with amarant and 
gold”—of “the hallelujahs of the glorified”—“the troops of 
sister spirits arrayed in the purest white’—of “the ceaseless 
songs of sweet music;” set before him in the most glowing 
language of poetry “the palms of conquest,”—“ the beatific 
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vision” and “ beatitude past utterance ;” picture to his mind’s 
eye “the sense of new joy ineffable diffused,’—“ love without 
end, and without measure grace,” “the near communion with 
God,” and the “ bright effluence of bright essence increate ;” 
all appears to him infected with blemish, imperfection and im- 
permanence—all seems to him “ foolishness,” aye, “the base- 
less fabric of a vision which leaves no wrack behind!” all 
heavenly to him is all what earthly is to the inspired preacher, 
“vanity and vexation of spirit”—and why? Simply because 
heaven to the Buddhist is not, what it is to the Christian— 
‘The end of care, the end of pains.” 

Existence in the eye of Buddhism is nothing but misery. 
It is connected with disease, decay and death. It is subject to 
grief, wailing, pain, anguish, despair, and disappointment. It 
resembles a blazing fire which dazzles the eye, but torments us 
by. its effects. There is nothing real or permanent in the whole 
universe: ‘“ everything perishes.’/ 

6. Nothing then remained to be devised as a deliverance 
from this evil but the destruction of existence itself. This is 
what the Buddhists call Nirwana. 

So far as we can understand this abstruse doctrine, it is not 
absorption. Viewed in every light in which the subject may be 
considered, and tested by all the definitions and arguments con- 
tained in the canonical works of Buddhism, Nibban is (to use 
an expression of Professor Max Miiller) Nihilism, the annihila- 
tion of existence, the same as the extinction of fire. That such 
is the fact appears also from the prajna paramita and the meta- 
physics of Kasyupa. It is moreover proved by the very nick- 
names which the Brahmans apply to their Buddhist opponents, 
viz., Nastikas—“ those who maintain destruction or nihilism,” 
and Sunyavadins—“ those who maintain that there is a universal 
void.” 

A difference of opinion exists,’ and that difference has arisen 
from the mode of teaching adopted by Buddhists, and the figures 
of speech contained in Buddhist works. As “nothing,” or 
Nihilism, is said to be a paradise or immortality, and he who 
denies a deity is himself deified,—Nidban which has no locality, 
is compared to a “city.” From a belief that the subject is not 
easily comprehended, it is said “ none could perceive it except a 
sanctified Arahanta.” When people denied the truth of this 





/ “Ts anything (evanescent or) transient, the same is not a characteristic 
peculiar to one village—it is not a property limited to one town—nor is it a 
quality confined to one family. It is the very nature of [all things in] the 
entire world, including that of Gods.” 

s There is much doubt in the world relative to Nirwana—Milindappanna. 
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doctrine, it was necessary to make a strong affirmation to the 
effect that ‘ Nirwana is.” These are indeed expressions which 
without being retracted or explained, compelled even Nagasena 
to declare “ the doctrine of Nibban was beyond all computation, 
a mystery.” 

Such briefly are the most important of the doctrines of 
Buddhism. And we shall now turn to the remaining point of 
enquiry :— 

Ill. What are its prospects ? 

There are indeed good grounds for believing that Buddhism 
will at no very distant period disappear from this island; there 
is moreover a hope for Ceylon, which alas! we have not for 
India. The two countries are, in this respect at least, differently 
circumstanced ; and the difference is too wide to expect for 
both the same results from missionary labours, or to predict the 
same period of time for their conversion to Christianity. The 
hope for Ceylon arises from various considerations ; and we shall 
here notice the influence of caste on religion. It is a fact that 
the Singhalese are not so much attached to the system of castes, 
as their neighbours on the continent of India. Caste exists in 
Ceylon, but with greater force in India. Here it is a mere cus- 
tom, there a part of the Hindu national institutes. Here it is 
more political than religious—there more religious than political. 
Here no man loses his caste by the adoption of a new faith— 
there the Brahma becomes an utter out-caste by changing his 
creed. Though demurred to at first in this very hall by the 
higher classes of the Singhalese, we nevertheless find all castes 
and classes meeting together in the jury box with the greatest 
harmony. All alike sit on the same form in our Christian 
churches; and all alike partake of the same cup, the wine that 
is distributed at the Lord’s Supper. Wellalas now follow dif- 
ferent trades, which were anciently restricted to the lower orders ; 
and occasionally marriages take place between persons of dif- 
ferent castes. Caste is thus losing its iron grasp on the affec- 
tions of the Singhalese. Although in many parts of the island 
these changes take place unperceived and unreflected on by the 
people; yet in others, where they are fully alive to the innova- 
tions which affect their social condition, have we frequently 
heard the exclamation—“ This is not surprising—it must take 
place— Buddha himself has declared it.” Yes, that great sage, 
like Mahomet, with a foresight and penetration of mind which 
deserve commendation, predicted the change, the abolition of 
caste. His words were “at a distant period” (and now more 
than twenty-four centuries have elapsed from the date of the 
prediction) “ princes will confer offices on mean people. The 
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nobles will have no means of support. They will therefore give 
their children in marriage to the mean; and thus confusion of 
castes and classes will be the result. The low will become high 
and the high low, and the nobles will be dependent upon the 
mean !” 

Combined with this state of things, which affords a help to 
Christianity, is the absence in the Buddhist mind of that warmth 
and fervour in behalf of his faith which exist in the votaries of 
other religions. The Buddhist looks upon Christianity without 
jealousy—nay more, there is a disposition on his part to conform 
to the religion of the Bible along with the faith of his forefathers. 
Neither is this feeling a creature of modern and enlightened 
times; so far back as the age of the great Asoka, the liberal 
monarch of Asia, we find that far from any hostility being shewn 
to other religions, Buddhists actually honoured them. Thus, in 
one of the inscriptions of that Buddhist sovereign, we find it 
declared that “there are circumstances where the religion of 
others ought to be honoured, and in acting thus a man fortifies 
his own faith, and assists the faith of others. He who acts other- 
wise diminishes his own faith and hurts the faith of others.’””* 

Among the many helps to conversions to Christianity in this 
island is the great desire manifested among the Singhalese to be 
instructed in European science and literature. 

Now, Buddhism mingles religion with science; the law of 
earthquakes is taught in the same books which contain admoni- 
tions for the salvation of man; the means for the attainment 
of Nibban are pointed out by the same teacher who propounds 
that eclipses are caused by the monsters Rahu and Khetu; the 
doctrine of the earth being a firm flat, around Mount Meru, and 
twice seven circles of mountains and seas, rests upon the autho- 
rity which inculcates Silan as the highest religious duty. The 
same dhamma which teaches that man’s soul is a nonentity, 
teaches also that the earth rests on water, water on wind, and 
the wind on air. These religious propositions are again so inter- 
woven with the physical, that we cannot well sever the one from 
the other. The overthrow of one must therefore affect the sta- 
bility of the other. If one can be disproved the other will share 
in that result. Many have already detected the errors in the 
Buddhist works; already there are many who are converts to 
the European doctrine of “the rotundity of the earth ;” and the 
native mind is even now prepared to reject the absurdities upon 
this point in the legends of Gotama; already many Buddhists 
have rejected some books which their forefathers regarded as 





* Girnar Inscrip. in Bl. A. S. Journal. 
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works of authority; already there are men who, though not 
Christians, yet disbelieve that the hollow on Adam’s Peak was 
an impression left by Gotama; and already they are impressed 
with the impropriety of idol-worship ; and even orthodox Budd- 
hists doubt that it was sanctioned by Buddha. 

The English schoolmaster is abroad. The village pansals in 
which were hitherto congregated the youth of the surrounding 
hamlets are deserted. The priesthood are thus deprived of their 
ebittayas, those “ bit-boys” who once formed their proud retinue. 
But the children, on the other hand, are better educated in 
mission schools, where, in addition to elementary instruction, 
they learn the Word of God. 

Thus it cannot be doubted that with the growth of intelli- 
gence, and the increase of scientific knowledge, the Singhalese 
will ere long perceive the errors of Buddhism; and that the 
detection of one error will lead to the discovery of another and 
another, until at last the people will not only be constrained, 
but prepared in all soberness to adopt the religion of the Bible. 

A powerful means by which Buddhism is failing in the stand 
it had originally made in this island is the discouragement which 
is offered to the native Pundits ; they do not under the British 
government derive any of the benefits, or enjoy the privileges 
which were conferred on them in a bye-gone day. The priest- 
hood, from want of adherents to their faith, are more occupied 
with secular concerns than with the study of their Scriptures ; 
the books too are getting very scarce, and copyists still more so. 
“This process of decay,” says Mr. Hardy,’ “is already apparent 
in Ceylon ; there being no outward stimulus to exertion, the 
priests exhibit no enthusiasm of study, and many of them are 
unable to read at all.” I believe he meant the Pali works of 
Buddhism. 

Another and yet more important cause affecting the state 
and prospects of Buddhism is the dissemination of Christianity 
through the agency of the missionary ; many who were Budd- 
hists when they first entered the mission schools have become 
convinced in the course of their education of the errors of their 
religion and of the truth of the Gospel, and have consequently 
abandoned their early faith, and are now employed in the work 
of the missions, teaching their convictions to others, and preach- 
ing the Word of God. That same zealous missionary, from whom 
we have just quoted, says, and says it conscientiously and cor- 
rectly—‘‘I see before me looming in the distance a glorious 
vision, in which the lands of the east are presented in majesty 





* Kastern Monachism, p. 366. 
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—happy, holy, and free.’ Indeed there is a ray of light which 
will ere long burst into full day. Christianity is planted in the 
households of the Singhalese, and in the hearts of the people; 
its influence though silently progressive, is yet felt in our every- 
day intercourse with our countrymen. The success of the mis- 
sionary may be traced in the progressive change in the Sing- 
halese mind. 

Already there are thousands of Christians, true Christians of 
all denominations, whether Roman Catholic or Protestants, who 
are not ashamed, as are the Hindus of Asia, to take up the 
cross of Jesus, and amidst their bigoted clans-men, to avow 
their belief on Him who for our sakes came down as the son of 
a carpenter, and had for His associates the poor fishermen of 
Galilee. But, “however scanty may be the outward evidence 
of actual conversions,” as remarked by Sir Emerson Tennent, 
“there are symptoms perceptible which afford good grounds of 
hope for the future.””* 

Gotama himself with a penetrating mind and a capacious 
intellect, which take in not only the subtle philosophy of his 
creed, but what we are here called upon to admire the most, all 
the encouraging signs of the passing times, and the hopeless 
prospects of the future, predicted the downfall of Buddhism. 
He has given five signal epochs for the ascertainment of the 
declension of his doctrines. They are the following :—The first, 
when the means by which the paths to Nirwana are attained 
will be lost; the second, when the observance of the precepts 
by the priesthood will be neglected ; the third, when the greater 
part of the doctrinal writings, together with the Pali language 
in which they are written, will disappear; the fourth, when the 
priests will continue to degenerate; that is to say, they will 
begin to take life, and to plough and sow, and to walk about 
with a strip of cloth on their arms as a mark of their order ; and 
the fifth, when Buddha’s relics will disappear altogether. For 
the consummation of all this, Gotama has given the same period 
of time which God in his mercy has assigned for the manifesta- 
tion of the Saviour—“ forty centuries or four thousand’ years.” 
Bold assertion! extravagant hope! yet it is not a little remark- 
able that more than half of this period has already elapsed. 
Two thousand four hundred and forty-nine years may seem to 
us earthly mortals, whose “days” are “as a shadow that passeth 








J Hardy on Buddhism, p. 13. 

’ Sir E. Tennent’s Christianity in Ceylon, p. 171. 

' Some of the Ceylon books represent this as five thousand. But it may be 
a mistake, since the Tibetan annals give it as four thousand.—See Asiatic Re- 
searches, XX., p. 442. 
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away,” or, “as it were a span long’—an immense long period 
of time. Yet in the sight of Him “a thousand years are but 
as yesterday,” that which is “past” is “as a watch in the 
night.” He allowed four thousand years to pass before he pro- 
duced “ the seed of the woman” to “ bruise the serpent’s head.” 
It was nevertheless “in the fulness of time.” Twenty-three 
centuries, then, during which Buddhism has flourished, may not 
be a matter for surprise. ‘ Buddhism, like all the ancient reli- 
gions of the world, may have but served to prepare the way of 
Christ by helping, through its very errors, to strengthen and to 
deepen the ineradicable yearnings of the human heart after the 
truth of God.” Of the predicted time, however, a period of 
nearly seventeen centuries still remains; and although the Budd- 
hist books have not been lost, and the Pali language is still in a 
high state of cultivation, it is, nevertheless, certain that the ex- 
tinction of Buddhism will take place before the remainder of the 
term shall have been added to the bygone period. And, with 
the signs of the times to which we have briefly adverted, we may 
reasonably anticipate the speedy arrival of that time when “ the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ ;” when Jesus with his saints shall commence 
his reign of a “thousand years ;” when the nations will worship 
the one Jehovah; and when “the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 











™ Professor Max Miiller’s Sanskrit Lit., p. 32. 
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ZTHIOPIC LITURGIES AND HYMNS. 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. J. M. RODWELL, 
Rector of St. Ethelburga, London. 


(Continued from Vol. III. (New Series), p. 352.) 


The People say,—O Christ our God, make us meet to greet 
the sanctity which is from heaven, that we may praise Thee 
with cherubim and seraphim, and cry aloud, saying, Holy, holy, 
holy, Almighty, heaven and earth are full of the sanctity of Thy 
glory. 

The Priest says,—The Lord be with you. Holy among the 
holy (thrice). 

We praise Thee, O Lord, through the love of Thy only Son, 
our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, whom in these latter 
days Thou hast sent to us, even Thy Son, as Saviour and Ransomer, 
the messenger of Thy counsel, the Word who proceedeth from Thee, 
and by whom Thou hast made all things according to Thy will. 

And the Deacon says,—Pray for the blessed and holy pa- 
triarch, Abba Gabriel, or N, and our reverend abba our bishop, 
Abba N, who laud Thee in their prayers and intercessions ; 
Stephen” the protomartyr, Zacharias the priest, and John Bap- 
tist ; for all the saints and martyrs who have fallen on sleep in 
the faith of Christ ; Matthew and Mark, Luke and John, the 
four evangelists; Mary the mother of God; Simon Peter and 
Andrew ; James and John; Philip and Bartholomew; Thomas 
and Matthew; Thaddeus and Nathaniel; James the son of 
Alpheus, and Matthias; the twelve apostles; and James the 
apostle the brother of our Lord, bishop of Jerusalem, the sanc- 
tuary; Paul and Timothy; Silas and Barnabas ; Titus; Philemon ; 
Clemens : the seventy-two disciples and their five hundred com- 
panions ; the three hundred and eighteen orthodox fathers: may 
their prayers be multiplied unto us. 

With them visit Thou us, and remember with peace Thy 
holy catholic and apostolic Church which Thou hast acquired 
with the precious blood of Christ. And remember all patriarchs, 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, who direct aright the way of 
true doctrine. 

The People answer,—Have mercy, O Lord, upon the souls of 
Thy servants and handmaidens who have eaten Thy flesh and 
drank Thy blood, and have fallen on sleep in Thy faith. 

And the Priest says,—Let us again make our suit to Almighty 
God, the Father of our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ. 





™ Renaudot prefixes per to all these names, but in the Roman and Brit. 
MS. text the preposition is absent. 
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Remember, O Lord, Thy holy catholic and apostolic Church, 
which is from one end of the world unto the other.” 

Remember, O Lord, our reverend father, Abba the patriarch 
N, and our blessed bishop, Abba N. Preserve them to us for 
many peaceful days and years.’ 

Remember, O Lord, the presbyters and deacons and sub- 
deacons, orthodox in the faith. 

Remember, O Lord, our king, Lebuna Denghel. Preserve 
him to us in peace and health. , 

O Holy Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, bless Thy 
people of beloved Christians with heavenly benediction, and 
send to them the grace of Thy Holy Spirit. Set wide open to 
us the gates of Thy holy Church with mercy and truth, and 
keep us perfect in the faith of the Trinity to our last breath ; O 
my high priest, Jesus Christ, regard the sufferings of us Thy 
people ; be Thou the guide of our fathers who have gone forth 
and journey, and bring them to their abodes in health and 
peace ; give Thou Thy blessing to the winds of heaven, and the 
rain, and the fruits of the earth this year, according to Thy 
goodness ; cause abundance and fertility? upon the face of the 
earth, and confirm to us Thy peace. 

Incline the heart of mighty kings to do us good: bestow 
grace upon the fathers of the holy Church: all those who are in 
the presence of mighty kings as their Lord, do Thou comfort. 

O Lord, give rest to our fathers and brethren who have 
fallen on sleep and do rest in the orthodox faith: bless those? 
who offer incense, and holy bread and wine, and oil and ointment, 
and veils and books for public service, and vessels for the temple ; 
may Christ our God recompense them in the heavenly Jerusalem. 
And all those who are gathered together’ with us to seek the 
mercy of Christ our God, have mercy upon them, and on all 
those who give us alms, before Thy awful tribunal. Give tran- 
quillity to every afflicted soul that is in chains and bound ; and 
those who are in exile and captivity, and those who are held fast 
in bitter servitude, deliver Thou them, O our God, in the mul- 
titude of Thy mercy. O high priest, Jesus Christ, do Thou 
remember in Thy heavenly kingdom all those who desire us to 
remember them. O Lord, save Thy people and bless Thine 





" MvfoOnr Kipe THs aylas Kal udyns KaboAuKis Kal arooroAKis ExxAjowas 
Ths amd yijs wepdrwv wéxpi Tay wepdtwv aris (St. Mark, p. 18). 

° Suvrnpav ovvrhpnoov july avrovs erect wodAois eipnvikds €xTedodyTas ...K.T.A. 
(St. Mark, p. 9), cuvrnpav cuvthpnoov abrovs @reat wodAois, xpdvors eiphyixors (ibid., 
p. 22). » Lit., joy and delights. 

1 Tév mpoopépovtwy Tas @voias Kal Tas mpoopopas Ta ebxapiornpla mpocdetat 
(St. Mark, p. 21). ’ Tas émovvdywyas juav Kipie, evAoynoov (St. Mark, p. 23). 

* MvnoOnt: Kipte macs Wuxis xpioriavns OAiBouerns Tous ev pudakaus .. . H év 
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heritage: look upon them and lift them up for ever, and keep 
them in the orthodox faith and in repute’ all the days of their 
lives, and cause them to be in the love which passeth under- 
standing, through the prayer and intercession which the lady of 
us all, the holy and pure Mary, mother of God, maketh on our 
behalf; and by the four great luminaries, Michael and Gabriel, 
Raphael and Suriel ; and by the four incorporeal beasts ; and by 
the twenty-four priests of heaven ;" and holy John Baptist; our 
fathers, the patriarchs, the apostles, the seventy-two disciples, 
and the three holy children, and holy Stephen the chief of the 
deacons,’ and holy George, and holy Theodorus, and holy Mar- 
corius (sic), and holy Minas, and holy Philotheus, and holy 
Basilides,” and holy abba Nob,’ and all the martyrs, and my 
lord Abba Antonius, the great and holy father, and our three 
holy fathers Macarius, and our father Abba Bessoi,” and our 
father Abba John; our father Abba Cyrus, and our father Abba 
Barsoma, our father Abba Salama,‘ and our father John Chama, 
and the righteous Abba Bul, and our holy fathers the Greeks, 
Maximus and Damateus; and the mighty and holy father Abba 
Moyses and the martyrs; and our father Abba Tecla Haimanoth, 
and the reverend abba the patriarch Abba N and Bereh, and 
our king Claudius or N, and all the just and elect invested with 
the cross, and the angel of this holy day. May their prayers 
and benediction and intercession and peace, and the love of God, 
be with us for ever and ever. Amen." 

The Priest says,—Give rest to the souls of all these,’ and 





etdpius % mapa Sovdda... (St. Mark, p. 22). "EAevOépwoor (ibid., p. 19). Tous 
ei aixpadworg (ibid., p. 22). * Lit., glory, or praise. 

“ MS. Brit. Mus. adds, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

v MS. Brit. Mus. inserts Basilides here. 

“ For Basilides MS. Brit. Mus. repeats, Marcorius, who is followed by Banadulius 
and Claudius. The insertion of this latter name shews that the MS. Brit. Mus. is 
more recent than that from which Tesfa Zion printed at Rome in 1548, when Claudius 
was on the throne. The name Lebuna Denghel (p. 109) may be copied by mistake 
from an older MS., or may be a title of honour. 

* MS. Brit. Mus. adds, Virgin and martyr of the only-begotten and confessor. 

¥ The Festival of Abba Bessoi is celebrated May 3. A hymn for the vigil of his 
feast is to be found in MS. Cairo, p. 429, in which he is said to have had a vision of 
the Saviour in answer to his prayers, who raised his disciple Hacui from the dead. 

* Frumentius, consecrated bishop by Athanasius (vide hymns on his festivals, MS. 
Cairo, for Dec. 14, and p. 436, also ap. Lud. Hist., iii., 2). His name is omitted in 
MS. Brit. Mus., and that of Synodius Pachomius inserted. 

« This prayer, from the words, Lady of us all, above, is at the close of the Liturgy 
in MS. Brit. Mus. 

’ The “ Liturgical peculiarity” of the Liturgy of St. Mark “ is the prefixing of the 
great intercession for quick and dead to the words of institution, instead of affixing 
them to the invocation of the Holy Ghost, as does the Antiochene family ; or inserting 
them between the words of institution and the invocation, as does the Nestorian.” 
(Neale, preface, p. 5.) 
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have mercy upon them, Thou who didst send Thy Son from 
heaven into the Virgin’s womb. 

The Deacon says,—Ye who are seated arise. 

The Priest continues,—W as borne within her, and was made 
man, Thy Son, manifested by the Holy Ghost. 

The Deacon,—Look eastward.° 

The Priest,—In Thy presence stand thousands of thousands 
of saints, angels and archangels.’ 

The Deacon says,—We look. 

The Priest says,—And thy venerable beasts with six wings— 
seraphim and cherubim, with two wings they cover their faces ; 
with two wings they cover their feet; and with two wings they 
fly from one end of the world unto the other, evermore celebrat- 
ing Thy holiness and uttering Thy praise: accept now this our 
ascription of holiness while we say, Holy, holy, holy. 

The Deacon says,— Respond. 

The People say,—Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth ! 
Right full are the heavens and the earth of the sanctity of Thy 
glory. 

The Priest says,—Full verily are the heavens and the earth 
of the sanctity of Thy glory, through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ with the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. Amen. 
Holy is Thy Son, who hath come and was born of the Virgin, in 
order that he might accomplish Thy will, and prepare for Thee 
a holy people. 


Here the Priest places his hands over the thurible, and expands 
them over the sacramental elements.° 

The People say thrice,—According to Thy mercy, and not 
according to our offences. 

The Priest says,—He stretched forth his hands to suffering : 
he suffered that he might deliver those who suffer—who put 
their trust in Thee: who gave himself up of his own good 
pleasure to the passion, that he might destroy death and break 
the bonds of Satan, trample down hell, sanction a covenant, and 
make known his resurrection. On that night when they betrayed 
him, he took bread into his holy and blessed and immaculate 
hands:/ he looked up to heaven unto Thee his Father, gave 
thanks, blessed, and sanctified, and gave it to his disciples, say- 





© ‘O Atakovos’ eis dvaroAny. 

4 This agrees verbatim with St. Mark, p. 24. 

¢ Ath. Korban. In St. Mark, 6 lépebs oppdyiCer ra Gia, and proceeds to the 
words of institution. 

Sf Méra trav aylov cal &xpavtwv Kal Euwuwv abrév xeipdv, avaBAdhas eis Tov 
(iov marepa (St. Mark, p. 24). 
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ing, Take, eat all of you of this: this bread is my body, which 
is broken for you for the remission of sins. Amen. 

The People say,—Amen, Amen, Amen. We believe and are 
sure :’ we glorify Thee, O our Lord and God: this is indeed— 
we believe it—Thy body. 

The Priest,—And in like manner the cup :* he gave thanks, 
he blessed, and sanctified it, and said to them, Take, drink ye 
all of it, for this cup is my blood which is shed for you, for the 
ransom of many. Amen. 

And over the cup they say this,—Amen. That this is verily 
Thy blood we do believe. 

Priest,—For as often as ye do this, ye make a commemora- 
tion of me. 

People,—We proclaim Thy death, O Lord, and Thy holy 
resurrection ; we believe in Thy ascension, and in Thy second 
coming: we ask of Thee, O Lord our God: we believe that it 
is so indeed. 

Priest,\—_We now commemorate Thy death and resurrec- 
tion: we give Thee thanks that Thou hast hereby made us meet 
to stand before Thee, and to minister unto Thee in the priest’s 
office: we ask Thee, O Lord, and beseech of Thee, to send the 
Holy Spirit and Ais virtue/ upon this bread and upon this cup, 
and make them the flesh and blood of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Priest says,‘—Grant alike to all those who shall receive 
thereof, that they may be to them for sanctification, and for the 
fulness of the Holy Ghost, and for the strengthening of faith, 
that they may sanctify Thee through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, with the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Deacon says,—With all our hearts let us ask of our Lord 
God to bestow upon us the goodly union of the Holy Spirit. 

The Priest says,—Grant us to be joined together by the Holy 
Spirit, and heal us by this oblation, that we may live in Thee 
for ever and ever. Amen. Blessed be the name of the Lord; 
and blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord; and 
blessed be the name of his glory. So be it. So be it. So be it. 





& Credimus et confidimus, Lud. et certi scimus (Renaudot). 

* This passage is mistranslated by Renaudot and Neale. Ludolf’s text is fuller 
and nearer to the Greek. 

' This seems a simpler form of the prayer at p, 25, 26 of St. Mark, Avayynow 
... Oavarov... Kal... dvdoraow ... duodroyodvres.... Kal SedueOa kad mapaxadrodpev 
oe... Ckumooréidov... 7d mveuua...7d Gyiov... évepyelav... emi tods Uprovs 
rovtous Kal emi Ta moTnpla tavte “al mornon Toy pev Uptoy cama, Td dé moThpiov 
dia... 

J Or, might. 

* Compare the edxaploria in St. Mark, p. 31. 
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And the People say in like manner,—Send forth the Holy 
Ghost upon us. 

The Deacon says,—Rise up for prayer. 

The Priest says the prayer at the breaking. 

I humbly adore Thee, O Lord God Almighty, who sittest 
upon the chariot of the cherubim,'’ who dwellest in the Highest, 
and art praised by the lowest, reposing eternally in the light of 
Thine essence, who hast shewed to us the hidden mystery of the 
cross: for, who is a God, merciful and holy, like Thee, whose is 
the power that is not far from us, forasmuch as Thou didst give 
authority” to the apostles—to those who minister unto Thee in 
sincerity of heart, and to those who offer unto thee a sweet 
savour, for the sake of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To 
Thee, to Him, and to the Holy Ghost, be praise, honour, and 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Deacon says,—Ye who stand, bow down your heads. 

The Priest says,—O God, who sittest upon the cherubim,” 
and lookest down upon Thy people and upon Thine heritage, 
bless Thy servants and Thine handmaidens and their children ; 
and recompense whomsoever shall come and receive from the 
throne of Thy table, with purity of heart, for the remission of 
sins, which by the Holy Ghost is communicated for the salvation 
of soul and body in the heavenly kingdom and heritage, by the 
favour and goodwill of Thine only Son, through whom, with 
Thee, to Him, and with the Holy Ghost, be glory and honour, 
now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 

The Sub-deacon says with the People,—The hosts of the 
angels of the Saviour of the world stand before him and environ 
the body and the blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Let us therefore come into his presence, and adore Christ with 
faith. 

The Deacon says,—Worship the Lord with fear. 

The Priest says the Prayer for Repentance, 

O Lord Almighty, Thou art he who healest our souls and our 
bodies : for Thou hast spoken by the word of Thy only-begotten 
Son, our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, when he spake 
to our father Peter,—Thou art the rock, and upon this rock will 
I build my church, and the gates of hell shall not shake it to 
its fall. And unto thee will I give the keys of the kingdom of 





” See n. 3. 
m™ Sb yap Mwas juiv etodoriay (St. Mark, p. 28). 
" Compare St. Mark, pp. 28, 29. Aéowota kipie 5 Oeds, 5 mavroxpdtwp 5 KaOh- 
Mevos ém Tay XepovBim. 
° At this point, the Liturgy of St. Mark makes the people say thrice, Kyrie 
Eleison. 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. IV., NO. VII. I 
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heaven. That which thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven; and that which thou shalt absolve on earth shall be 
absolved in heaven. Again, therefore, let Thy servants and Thy 
handmaidens be absolved, by the mouth of the Holy Trinity, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and by the mouth of me Thy 
servant, a sinner and transgressor. O Lord our God, Thou art 
he who takest away the sins of the world, accept the repentance 
of Thy servants and of Thy handmaidens, and cause the light 
of life to arise upon them, and forgive their sins, for merciful 
art Thou and gracious, O Lord our God, longsuffering and 
abundant in mercy and truly just. Whether we have sinned 
against Thee in our words, or whether in our deeds, or whether 
in our thoughts, do Thou remit and forgive and pardon, for 
merciful art Thou, and the lover of men. O Lord our God, 
make us all to be absolved, and do Thou absolve all Thy people. 
Absolve, O Lord, our patriarch Abba N, and our holy and 
blessed bishop Abba N, and all patriarchs, bishops, elders, and 
deacons [each by name]. Preserve them to us for many years 
and length of days in righteousness and peace. Absolve, O 
Lord, our king N from every bond of sin. Remember, O Lord, 
all those who have fallen on sleep and do rest in the faith of 
Christ, and give their souls a place in the bosom of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and deliver us from all evil and curse,’ and 
from all denial of the truth, and from perjury, and from par- 
taking in apostasy and with apostates. Bestow upon us a heart 
and understanding that we may be far from all the works of 
Satan. Grant us to do Thy will at all times, and write our 
names in the kingdom of heaven together with all the just and 
martyrs through Jesus Christ our Lord, through whom, to Thee, 
with Him, and with the Holy Spirit, be glory and power, now 
and ever, and for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Deacon says,/—Let us behold. 

The Priest says,—Holy things for holy persons. 

The People say,—There is one Holy Father, one Holy Son, 
one Holy Ghost. 
The Priest says,—The Lord be with you. 
The People say,—And with Thy Spirit. 
The Priest says,—O Lord Christ have mercy upon us. 
And the People say the same thrice. 





P ‘Pica juas amd dpas ka kardpas Ka) amd avaNeuaros (St. Mark, p. 10). 
7 O lepeus. Ta ayia Tots ayots. 
O. Aaos. eis marnp ay.os, eis vios dyios, ev mveuua ayov eis évdrnra mvevpdros 
&ywv. Ap). 
O lepevs. ‘O Kipios peta maytay 
O. KAnpos. Kal uéra mvevydros oév (St. Mark, p. 31). 
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The Deacon says,—A Prayer: All ye who are in repentance, 
bend down your heads: rise up for prayer. 

The Priest says,—Peace be with you all. 

The People say,—And with Thy Spirit. 

The Priest says,—The holy and precious life-giving body, 
even that, in truth, of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ which 
was given for the remission of sins, and for the life of the world 
to those who receive it in faith. Amen. 

The holy, precious, life-giving blood, even that of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, who was given for the remission of 
sins, and for the life of the world, to those who receive thereof 
in faith. Amen. 

For this is thebody and bloodof Immanuel our very God. Amen. 

I believe, I believe, I believe, from this time forth and for 
ever. Amen. 

For this is the body and the blood of our Lord and God 
Jesus Christ, which he took from the Lady of us all, the holy 
and pure Virgin Mary, and made it one with the Godhead 
without commixture or confusion, without division or change of 
Deity, and witnessed a good confession in the days of Pontius 
Pilate, and gave himself up by his own will for our sakes, upon 
the tree of the Holy Cross. Amen. 

I believe, I believe, I believe, that the Deity was not divided 
from the manhood for one hour, or the twinkling of an eye. 

And he gave himself for us, for salvation, and for the re- 
mission of sins, and for eternal life for those who receive thereof 
in faith. Amen. 

I believe, I believe, I believe, from henceforth and for ever. 
Amen. 

And after he has administered to himself the body of Christ, 
he administers it to all the people, saying,— 

This is the bread of life which came down from heaven, the 
precious body of Immanuel our very God. 

And he to whom it is administered shall say,—Amen. 

And the Deacon shall administer the cup, saying,—This is 
the cup of life which hath come down from heaven, the precious 
blood of Christ. 

He to whom it is administered shall say,—Awmen and Amen. 

The Deacon says,—Pray for us and for all Christian people. 
Make a commemoration on behalf of those who have desired’ us 
to remember them in the peace and in the love of Jesus Christ ; 
praise ye and sing. 

The Priest says,—To those, O Lord, whom Thou hast called, 





" Spoken to. 
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and whom Thou hast sanctified, give a portion in Thy calling; 
and strengthen them in Thy love, and keep them in Thy holiness, 
through Christ Thine only Son, through whom, to Thee, in Him, 
and with the Holy Spirit, be glory and power, now and ever, 
and world without end. Amen. 

The Priest says,—Thou, O Lord, who hast given the eternal 
light of salvation, constancy, and guardianship to thy servants, 
and hast preserved their past nights and days in peace, bless this - 
present and future days, O our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom, to Thee, with Him, and with the Holy Ghost, be praise 
and power, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 

And the Deacon says,—Let us give thanks unto God, whose 
holy gifts we have received, that what hath been administered 
to us may be for the life of the soul, and for healing; let us 
make our suit, and let us commend ourselves, with ascriptions 
of praise, to our Lord God. 

And the Priest says,—I will exalt Thee, O God, my king, 
and praise Thy name for ever and ever. 

And the People say,—Our Father, which art in heaven, lead 
us not, O Lord, into temptation. 

And the Deacon says,—He hath bestowed upon us of his 
holy body and precious blood, even the body of Christ: let us 
therefore praise him who hath made us meet to partake of this 
precious and holy mystery. 

And the Priest says,—Every day will I bless Thee, and praise 
Thy name for ever and ever. 

And the People say,—Our Father. 

And the Priest says,—My mouth shall utter the praise of 
the Lord, and all flesh shall bless his holy name for ever and 
ever. 

And the People say,—Our Father. 

The Priest says,;—O ruler of souls, guide of saints, and glory 
of the just, grant us, O Lord, the eyes of knowledge that may 
ever behold Thee, and ears which may hearken only unto Thee, 
since Thou hast satiated our souls with Thy grace. Create a 
clean heart within us, O Lord, that we may ever comprehend 
the greatness of the good and lover of mankind: be gracious, 
O our God, unto our spirits, and give us a pure mind which 
turneth not aside, Thou who hast given unto us Thy humble 
servants Thine own body and blood: for Thine is the kingdom, 
O Lord. Praised and blessed be the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 

The Priest says the Prayer of Benediction. 





* Katavyacov Tous vontous juwy dpOaduous (St. Mark, p. 32). 
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O Lord our God, the inextinguishable light, look upon Thy 
servants and Thy handmaidens, and sow in their hearts the fear 
of Thy name, and take count of them that they may bring 
forth fruit by the blessing which Thou hast given them of Thy 
body and blood; and that it may abide on those who do bow 
their heads in Thy presence—even Thy people, men, women, 
and children. Unite us with them: protect, help, and save us 
by the might of Thine archangels: withdraw us from every evil 
work, through Christ Thy only Son, in whom, to Thee, with 
Him, and with the Holy Ghost, be glory and power, now and 
ever, and world without end. Amen.’ 

Here ends the Eucharistic office (Kedasse) of our fathers the 
apostles. May their prayers and blessing be with us. Amen. 








Holy! holy! holy! ineffable Trinity! Grant unto me that 
I may receive this Thy body for life and not for judgment. Grant 
that I may bring forth fruit that shall please Thee by shewing 
forth Thy praise, and that I may live unto Thee by doing Thy 
will. In faith will I cry to Thee as Father, and cry for Thy 
kingdom. Hallowed Lord be Thy name: to Thee be glory for 
ever and ever. 

The Deacon says,—Bow down your heads before the living 
Lord that by the hand of his servant the priest he may bless you, 

And the People say,—Amen. 

Priest,—The Lord bless us his servants with peace, that 
our’s may be remission of sins, to whom his holy body and 
precious blood have been imparted. Grant to us by the Spirit 
to tread down all the might of the foe: for the blessing of Thy 
holy hand, which is full of mercy, do we hope: take us far from 
every evil work, and in every good work vouchsafe us a part. 
Blessed is he who hath given us his holy body and his precious 
blood! we have received grace and attained to life by the might 
of the cross of Jesus Christ! To Thee, O Lord, do we render 
thanks for that we have received the grace of the Holy Spirit. 

Laud be to God, who hath given us his holy body and 
precious blood. 

Laud be to Mary, the glory of us all, who brought forth to 
us this sacramental gift.” 











¢ The MS. B.M. here ends the office thus: —The Deacon,—Depart ye in peace ; 
but adds the cautions prefixed to the Liturgy of our Lord the healer of the sick, /f 
any one, etc. (p. 27.) “ Korban. 
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No. II. Tue Evcnaristic Orrick (Kepasse) oF ovr Lorp, 
THE HEALER OF THE SIck. 


The Deacon says,—Let your hearts be in heaven. 

The People say,—Yea, our hearts are in heaven. For th 
name sake strengthen us, and make us worthy of Jesus Christ 
our Lord and God. 

The Deacon says,—If any one is at variance with his neigh- 
bour let him forgive him. 

The People say,— According to Thy mercy, O our God, and 
not according to our offences, be it unto us. 

The Deacon,—If any one hath conceived hypocrisy in his 
heart, let him humbly confess it. 

If any one hath a pollution of mind, let him withdraw. 

If any one hath fallen into a sin, let him not forget it, 
because it shall not be forgotten. 

If there be any one with infirmity of mind, let him not 
draw near. 

If there be an unclean person, one who is not pure, let him 
withdraw. 

If there be any one who is at variance with the precepts of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, let him withdraw. 

If any one hath despised the prophets, let him withdraw 
himself, and save his soul from the wrath of the Only-begotten. 
Let him not do despite to the cross, but flee from the wrath of 
God. For he who beholdeth us is the Father of lights, with his 
Son, and his holy angels, who visit the Church. 

Look to your souls. Purify your souls: remember not your 
neighbour’s offences against you. 

See that there be no one who is angry with his neighbour. 
God is looking on. Lift up your hearts. 

Let us draw nigh unto salvation, life, and holiness in the 
wisdom of God. Let us receive the grace which is bestowed 
upon us severally. 

The Priest says,—The Lord be with you. Let us give thanks 
unto our God. Holy things for holy persons. Holy! holy! 

The People say,—Holy, holy, holy! O Lord, God of gods, 
who wast and art for ever in heaven and in earth (thrice), 

The Priest says,—We render solemn thanks unto Thee, the 
goal to which our spirits tend,’ the Giver of our life, the incor- 
ruptible treasury, the Father of Thy Only-begotten Son, and 
our Saviour, who hath proclaimed Thy will ; for Thou hast willed 
that we should be saved by Thee. Our heart rendereth thanks 





" Lit., The end, scope of our souls. 
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unto Thee, O Lord: Thou art the might of the Father, and the 
grace of the Gentiles, the knowledge of what is right, the wisdom 
of the erring, the healer of souls,” the greatness of the humble. 
Our asylum Thou! the staff of the just, the hope of the exiles, 
the harbour of the tempest-tossed, the light of the perfected, 
Son of the living God. Let the light of Thy unshaken grace 
shine upon us for stedfastness* and strengthening of belief; with 
wisdom, and the power of inflexible faith, and unwavering hope. 
Bestow spiritual knowledge upon our low estate,’ that we may 
be Thy pure servants evermore in uprightness, O Lord; and let 
all the people laud Thee. 

The People say,—Lord, we praise and glorify Thee. 

The Priest says,—Yea, Lord, we render thanks unto Thee, 
we bless Thee, and evermore make our petition to Thee, O Lord, 
Father of those on high, who reignest over the treasures of light.* 
Look down upon Jerusalem out of heaven. Lord of powers 
and archangels, and might of dominations, the glory of the 
thrones,“ the investiture of luminaries, the joy of delight; King 
of kings, Father whose hand holdeth and ruleth the universe. 
By Thy counsel Thy Only-begotten Son was crucified for our 
sins. 

The Deacon says,—Ye who are seated, arise. 

Priest,—Who by the word of Thy covenant hast created all 
things,’ for in him Thou art well pleased. 

The Deacon says,—Look eastward. 

The People answer,—We look. 

Priest,—And Thou didst send him into the Virgin’s womb : 
he was conceived in her belly, became flesh, and his birth was 
known to be through the Holy Spirit. Of the Virgin was he 
born that he might fulfil Thy will, and prepare for Thee a holy 
people. 

The Deacon says,—Respond. 

The People say,—Holy, holy, holy. 

Priest,—He stretched forth his hands to the passion. He 
suffered that he might save the suffering who put their trust in 
Thee. By his own will was he delivered up to suffering, that he 
might save those who suffer, and strengthen those who totter, 
find out the lost, and quicken the dead, and take away death, 
and break the bonds of Satan, and fulfil his Father’s will, and 
tread hell under foot, and set open the gates of life, give light 





” Hence probably the title of this Liturgy. * Lit., With implanting. 
¥ Lit., Knowledge of the Spirit upon our humility. 
* i.e, probably, the starry heavens. * Col. i. 16. 


® Or, in accordance with a slight variation in the text, suggested in the MS. notes 
to the Ed. Rom. in Zion College, hast done all thy pleasure. 
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to the just, sanction a covenant, dispel darkness, rear up the 
infants, and proclaim his resurrection. 

On that night in which they betrayed him, he took bread 
into his holy, blessed, and immaculate hands; he looked up to 
heaven and Thee, even unto his Father ; he gave thanks, blessed, 
consecrated, and brake, and gave it to his disciples, saying, 
Take, eat; this bread is my body, which is broken for you for 
the ransom of many. Amen. And as often as ye shall do this, 
ye will celebrate’ my commemoration. And in like manner the 
cup of wine after they had supped: Thou didst mingle, Thou 
didst give thanks, Thou didst bless, sanctify, and gavest to them 
Thy very blood,’ which was shed for us. 

Now, therefore, O Lord, commemorating Thy death and re- 
surrection we do put our trust in Thee; we offer unto Thee 
bread and a cup, giving thanks unto Thee, to Thee alone from 
all eternity, God the Saviour. For Thou hast commanded that 
we should stand before Thee, and minister to Thee in the priest’s 
office. We, therefore, Thy servants, O Lord, make our suit to 
Thee, O Lord, and beseech Thee to send Thy Holy Spirit and 
virtue upon this bread and upon this cup, to make it the body 
and blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

The People say,—Lord, have mercy upon us; Lord, have 
mercy upon us; Lord, be gracious to us. 

The Priest says,—Moreover we offer unto Thee this eucharist, 
O eternal Trinity, O Lord, Father of Jesus Christ, whom every 
creature and soul venerates.f.. . We render unto Thee this gift, 
and yet offer not meat and drink unto Thy holiness. Grant to 
us that it be not unto us for judgment, and for the accusing of 
the enemy or for perdition, but for the healing of our bodies, 
and the strength of our spirit. Yea, O our God, grant to us for 
Thy name sake to flee from all thoughts which may displease 
Thee. O Lord, grant that all deadly plottings may be driven 
away from us, who in Thy name are written down in the inner 
veil of Thy sanctuary on high. Let death hear Thy name and 
be struck with consternation, and let the abyss be rent asunder, 
and the enemy be trodden down, the wicked spirit tremble: and 
let the serpent withdraw himself. Let infidelity be banished, and 
the apostate be put to grief; let anger subside, and envy prevail 





© Lit., Do, make. 

@ Thus in the extract printed by Ludolf. But the Roman text reads, Thou didst 
give them thy blood in a figure. 

¢ Ludolf inaccurately renders INSTAR sacerdotum ministremus. Comm., p. 344. 
But see his Lex. in v. 

/ The text is obviously corrupt. Probably some such words as of thine own 
creatures do we offer are lost. 
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not; let the obstinate be convinced, and all the lovers of gold 
be rooted out. Let trouble depart, the deceitful nan be cast 
down, and all kinds of poison lose their force. Grant, O Lord, 
to the inner eyes of our heart that they may behold Thee, 
celebrate Thee, and serve Thee, since Thou alone art their 
portion, the Son and word of God, whom all things do serve. 
Those to whom Thou hast revealed Thyself in grace, perfect and 
strengthen: those who are in grace do Thou heal: preserve 
those who with might of tongue proclaim’ the faith: direct 
Thou those who are taught the words of eloquence :* those who 
do Thy will, save Thou eternally : visit the widows: take charge 
of orphans: receive those who are fallen on sleep in the faith. 

Give us also, O Lord, a portion with all Thy saints: give us 
strength to please Thee as they pleased Thee: feed Thy people 
in uprightness and holiness. Give unto us all, O Lord, who 
have received these Thy sacred gifts, communion’ of spirit. Let 
us be satiated with the Holy Spirit and the strength of true 
faith, that we may evermore give thanks unto Thee and to Thy 
beloved Son Jesus Christ : for Thine is the honour and the glory 
for ever and ever, Amen. 

O, ruler of souls, guide* of the just, and glory of the saints, 
bestow upon us, O Lord, the eyes of knowledge, that we may 
evermore behold Thee, and ears also which may hearken only to 
Thy word, after that our soul is now satiated with Thy grace. 
Create in us a clean breast, O Lord, that we may ever under- 
stand Thy greatness, who art good and the lover of man. O our 
God, be gracious to our souls and bestow on us a stedfast mind, 
who have received Thine own body and blood—even on us Thy 
humble servants; for Thine is the kingdom, O Lord, praise- 
worthy and glorious, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, now and 
ever, and world without end. Amen. 

The Priest says,—Grant that we may be united together by 
Thy blessed name. 

And, Blessed is he that cometh. 

And, He shall be blessed. May it be so to whomsoever the 
grace of the Spirit is sent forth. 

The Priest says the Prayer at the Breaking of the Bread. 

Again let us beseech of Almighty God, the Father of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to grant that with blessing we 
may receive Thy holy mystery. Bestow strength upon us; but 
grant that it bring not any one of us into condemnation, but 








& Or, celebrate.  Lit., The word of the tongue. 
i Lit., Commingling, conj tio i um. Lud. 
J This prayer does not occur in the printed Roman edition. It is supplied from 
Ludolf. * Lit., Pilot. 
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may work that which is expedient for those to whom hath been 
vouchsafed the reception of the, holy mystery of the flesh and 
blood of Christ, the Lord our God who ruleth all things. 

The Deacon says,—Pray ye. 

O Lord God Almighty, let the reception of Thy holy 
mystery impart strength to us, and not bring any one of us into 
condemnation, but bless all through Christ Thy only Son, 
through Whom, to Thee, with Him, and with the Holy Spirit, be 
laud and power for ever, world without end. Amen. 

The Deacon says,—Arise. 

O Lord of luminaries, O Lord of dominions, O Lord of 
archangels, exalted in heaven and lauded by the mouth of every 
creature! O God, who instructest the heart in things secret 
and things manifest! Thy people humble themselves before 
Thee, and subject to Thee the obduracy of ¢heir heart and flesh: 
look upon whomsoever is meet for Thy abode: bless both these 
men and these women: let Thine ear hearken unto them, and 
listen to their prayers: strengthen them by the might of Thy 
right hand, and help them against the suffering of evil: be the 
keeper of their souls and of their bodies, giving both to them 
and to us the increase of faith and of Thy fear, through Thine 
only Son, through Whom, to Thee, with Him and with the Holy 
Spirit, be glory and power, now and for ever, world without 
end. Amen. 








Here ends the Eucharistic office of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
To him be glory, with his good Father and the Holy Spirit, now 
and for ever, world without end. Amen. 








Tue Evcnaristic Orrice (Kepasse) or our Lapy Mary. 
Composep By ABBA Hertacos,’ Bisnop or THE City or 
BEHENSA. 


My heart is inditing of a good matter: and I will set forth 
the eucharistic office of Mary, not for the many, but for the few. 
Mary’s praise will I proclaim—not with senseless prolixity but 
with brevity—and I will set forth the greatness of the Virgin. 





‘ There is some doubt as to the correct orthography of the name Heriacos. It is 
written by Ludolf, Cyriacos; by Dillman, from the MS. Brit. Mus. 16,202, 
Heriacos, but with a hard h, He was bishop and metropolitan of Behensa or Bahnesa, 
seven days from Cairo on the banks of the Canal Menhi (Edrisii, Africa, p. 511). A 
bishop of Nubia of the same name is mentioned in the life of Chail, the forty-sixth 
patriarch of Alexandria, (Renaudot, Or. Lit., i., p. 441,) a.p. about 730. See also 
Renaudot, as above, p. 452. But Dillman says, ‘‘ Cyriacus ipse, quo tempore vixerit, 
nondum erutum est.” 
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And now will I stand in humility and love this day in the pre- 
sence of this tremendous mystery, and before this table and 
sacrament—a sacrament indeed—whereof the impure in spirit 
cannot taste. Unlike the sacrifices of the fathers of old, with 
blood of sheep, and goats, and bulls! But this is fire; fire that 
giveth life to the righteous of heart, to those who do His will, a 
consuming fire to the wicked who deny His name; a fire indeed 
it is which the fiery ones, the cherubim and seraphim, who are 
a flame of fire, cannot touch! Therefore will we love thee, O 
Mary, and celebrate thy praises, because thou hast brought 
forth to us the food of very righteousness, and the drink of 
very life. O ye ancient fathers, consecrated by imposition of 
hands, and appointed to succeed the apostles, we take you as our 
intercessors with God all our days; and we take as intercessors 
with our Lord God those two of whom we make mention, the 
patriarch Abba N of the great city Alexandria, and the head of 
our cities, the blessed bishop Abba N. 

The Deacon says,—Pray for the blessed one. 

The Priest says,—O Holy Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. 

He continues,—For us and for them all, O advocate, do thou 
intercede with thy Son, to give rest to the souls” of all patriarchs, 
archbishops and bishops, presbyters, and deacons, and anagnosts, 
who rightly direct the way of the Word; of kings, and judges, 
and leaders, and those who were in authority; youths, virgins, 
monks, rich and poor, great and lowly, the widow and the 
orphan, the stranger and the poor, and all the people of the 
congregation who are at rest: most especially on behalf of those 
who sleep in this place, on their behalf do Thou oft intercede: 
give refreshment to all their souls; for wherever be the place 
that is designated as that of victorious martyrs, and the place of 
the just elect, and the place” of Thy holy angels, in every place 
Thou art the head, and powerful is Thy name with God. 

The Deacon says,—Rise up ye who are seated. 

Let us arise in the fear of God to magnify and celebrate her 
who is full of grace, full of praise, uttering a salutation of joy 
to her who is full of grace. Greater the majesty of aspect in 
thee than the majesty of the cherubim of many eyes, and the 
seraphim of eight wings. 

The Deacon says,—Look eastward. 





™ The MS. Brit. Mus. here inserts the names of the apostles, etc., as in the 
previous liturgies. 

» The passage is corrupt,—absque bono sensu, Dillm., Lew., p. 631. I have ven- 
tured a conjecture, which the Ethiopic scholar will see does the least amount of 
violence to the text. 
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The Priest says,—Verily God the Father hath beheld the 
earth, the north and south, the east and west, and searched 
diligently in all the ends thereof, and found none like thee; 
and was well pleased with thy sweet odour, and loved thy beauty, 
and sent His son to thee whom he loved. 

The Deacon says,—We are looking. 

Priest,—Holy is God the Father who was well pleased with 
thee. Holy is the only begotten Son Jesus Christ who dwelt in 
thy womb. Holy is the paraclete who sanctified thee and 
purified thee. O Virgin! O full of praise! whereunto shall one 
liken thee? Thou art the loom out of whom Emmanuel put on 
the inexplicable clothing of the body! He made the warp of 
the original flesh of Adam, and the woof of thy flesh; and His 
shuttle was the Word, and the reed was from the overshadowing 
of the high God, and the weaver the Holy Spirit !? O marvellous 
and hard saying! By the tables which thou spreadest, the 
fathers of old passed from death to life. O stepping stone from 
earth to the heavens, by whom the old creation is renewed ! 
Thou wast the hope of Adam when driven forth from Paradise, 
the meekness of Abel who was slain by violence, the goodness 
of Seth, the deeds of Enoch, the ark of Noe wherein he was 
saved from the evil deluge, the blessing of Shem and the portion 
of Lot, the pilgrimage of Abraham, the fragrance of Isaac, the 
ladder of Jacob, the consoler of Joseph, the tables of Moses, 
the bush at Sinai, the bell that was in Aaron’s robe, and more- 
over the rod that sprouted, and blossomed, and bare fruit; 
Joshua’s column of testimony, the fleece of Gideon, Samuel’s 
vessel of ointment, and horn of Chrism; the root of Jesse 
wherein he gloried, the chariot of Aminadab, the harp of David, 
and crown of Solomon; a closed garden, and a sealed well; he 
sent thee as Elia’s cruse of gold, and the vessel of Elisha; 
pattern of virginity; the pregnancy which Isaiah beheld; the 
primogeniture without cohabitation of Daniel, the Mount Paran 
of Habakkuk, the closed east of Ezekiel, the coming one of 
Haggai, the Bethlehem and land of Ephratah of Micah, the 
tree of life of Zephaniah, Nahum’s healer of wounds, Zechariah’s 
rejoicing,’ he that crieth in Malachi! O Virgin, parable and 








* This passage is altered from the homily of Proclus in Cyr., f. 119 (Mansi, Concit., 
iv., 577): ‘* Mary was the venerable loom wherein was woven His corporeal nature, 
that rugged garment; and His maker (weaver) the Holy Ghost; and His reed (radius 
textorius) a virtue from the overshadowing of the Most High; and His warp was of 
the original flesh of Adam; and His weft was from the pure flesh of the Virgin; and 
the shuttle the grace of the Word, his clothier and artificer.” 

» The text is very corrupt. The word Silondas is doubtless a corruption of 
Sophonias, commemorated in the Athiopic calendar on July 4; and the references 
may be to Zech. vi. 12; Neh. iii. 19; Zeph. iii, 17. 
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prophecy of the prophets, grace of the apostles, sister of angels, 
mother of martyrs, glory of youths, virgins, and monks, who 
watch within her gates day and night! O Virgin, O full of 
grace! not of base concupiscence!’ wast thou conceived, but of 
the legitimate embraces of Anna and Joachim wast thou born ! 
O Virgin, not amid pastimes didst thou grow up, like the stiff- 
necked daughters of the Hebrews, but in the holy temple, in 
sanctity and purity! O Virgin, it was no earthly bread on 
which thou wast nourished, but heavenly bread of heavenly 
make! O Virgin, it was no earthly drink that thou didst drink, 
but spiritual drink was poured out of the heavens!” O Virgin, 
who knewest not pains like women before thee and since, thou 
who hast been the deliverer of the world! no deceitful youths 
were thy comforters, but angels of heaven visited thee when the 
priests contended about thee, and the high priest praised thee. 
O Virgin, thou wast not betrothed to Joseph that thou mightest 
know him, but that he might keep thee in sanctity and purity. 
For thus it was. When God the Father saw thy purity, He sent 
an angel of light unto thee whose name was Gabriel, and he 
said to thee, The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Most High shall overshadow thee. Then came 
unto thee the inseparable word out of his Father’s bosom: thou 
didst become pregnant with Him who cannot be comprehended. 
He whose height cannot be diminished, and to whose profundity 
no addition can be made, was covered in thy womb: the fire of 
Deity, which can neither be known nor measured, dwelt within 
thee. Earthly fire can be both known and measured. It is not 
right that we should compare the fire of Deity with the earthly 
fire that can be known and measured. Impossible is it that the 
Deity should be described. This sufficeth, and this fire is a 
mere likeness. The Deity is not a sphere like the sun or moon, 
or capable of weariness like a man; but He is wonderful, and 
sitteth on high, whither thought of man hath not reached, or 
knowledge of angel extended. The Deity hath not length and 
breadth, height and depth, right and left, but filleth all things 
and places. The Deity hath not extension or contraction, but 
as His Deity is proclaimed in all lands. There is no roof over 
the Deity, or foundation beneath Him; He is the roof and He 
is the foundation: there is no lowering or humbling of the head 
on the part of God, that He may take up from the earth any- 
thing that is on it, but He holdeth all things in His hand as He 
shewed to Peter. God hath no breast which is in front, or back 





7 Concupiscentia turpitudinis (Lud., Lew., col. 508). 
” See the passages quoted from the apochryphal gospels in my translation of the 
Koran, p. 499 (n.) 
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which is behind, but is veiled in a flame of fire: a flame of fire 
is He—pure Deity—unsullied and ‘bright. We believe on the 
Father as the sender, that He is a Father in His person ; and we 
believe in the Son who was sent that He is a Son in His person; 
and we believe in the Holy Ghost who descended upon the 
Jordan, and upon the apostles, that He is a Holy Spirit in His 
person, three titles, one God. Not like Abraham who was older 
than Isaac, and Isaac who was older than Jacob. Not so: the 
Father is not older than the Son in His being as a Father, and 
the Son is not older than the Holy Spirit, and the Holy Spirit 
is not younger than the Father and Son: and the Son is not 
younger than the Father in His being as a Son: not as Abraham 
who laid commands on Isaac by the law of creation, and Isaac 
who laid commands on Jacob: not thus is it with God: the 
Father lays not commands upon the Son in virtue of His essence 
as a Father; yet the Son is not greater, being of an equal 
essence ; and the Holy Ghost is His equal ;—Father, Son, and 
Spirit, one God—one glory and one kingdom, one authority 
and one tribunal. Thought is with the Father, speech with the 
Son, assent with the Holy Ghost: the Father’s is counsel, 
utterance the Son’s, fulfilment of the Holy Ghost: the Father 
createth, the Son conjoineth, and the Holy Ghost fashioneth : 
the Father sendeth, the Son exerciseth power, the Holy Ghost 
is the witness: the Father draweth, the Son vouchsafes fami- 
liarity,’ the Holy Ghost admonisheth: the Father purifieth, 
the Son refineth, the Holy Ghost sanctifieth: the Father 
strengtheneth, the Son maketh constant, the Holy Ghost holds 
the helm: the Father putteth on the raiment, the Son crowneth, 
the Holy Ghost giveth grace: the Father taketh His seat, the 
Son judgeth, the Holy Ghost examineth. Thus do we believe 
in the union and conjunction, not dividing or separating them 
lest there be a diversity, yet, dividing and separating lest there 
be a confusion. Not that we say there are three, like Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; but He is one in a trinity of subsistence: 
not that we say He is one like Adam, the beginning of the 
creation, but He is three in one subsistence. Behold we have 
heardof the profane Jews and erring Ishmaelites (Muhammadans), 
who say that God is absolutely one, in their ignorance ; for they 
are blind of heart. Behold! we regard them as pagan idolaters ! 
Many their gods, and many their demons! We follow the 
guides in a good path, even as the apostles have taught us, saying, 
The Father is a sun, and the Son is a sun, and the Holy Ghost 
is a sun, one sun of righteousness, which hath shed light upon 
all: the Father fire, the Son fire, and the Holy Ghost fire; one 


* Or, shews intimacy. 
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fire of life from on high: the Father a day spring, and the Son 
a day spring, and the Holy Ghost a day spring; one splendour 
which by its light hath scattered the darkness: the Father a 
vine, the Son a vine, and the Holy Ghost a vine; one vine of life 
by which all the world is made sweet: the Father milk, the Son 
milk, and the Holy Ghost milk ; one milk without commixture.’ 
In such a faith and trust we all say the Prayer of Faith [—the 
Nicene Creed]. 

Let us now return to the beginning of our discourse, and 
enquire of the Holy Virgin as to her conception, which is so 
marvellous to all. And let us say, O Virgin, where dwelt within 
thy womb the devouring fire, whose countenance is fire, and his 
clothing fire? How were not the coverings burned? The fire 
that burned, whither did it go, and where was it infixed, and 
where was it expanded in thy womb? On thy side on the right 
hand, and on thy side on the left,—whereas thou wast but a 
small body—was the fire-girt cherubic throne? Where was it 
prepared within thee, who wast but a little betrothed one? A 
mother was she, and yet a handmaiden: her womb was narrow, 
and yet capacious: a pregnancy without cohabitation, like a bee, 
as the story saith; milk united with virginity! While I think 
on these things my mind desires to swim in the depths of the 
ocean of thy Son, but the waves of the secret things of thy 
beloved one overwhelm it. Yea, when I think on this, my mind 
desires to mount on high and bring forth the secret, and to pluck 
away the veil that enshroudeth the living one, but it fears the 
flame of fire, and attaineth not unto half of the half of the seven 
heavens: yea, when I muse on this, my thoughts desire to ride 
upon the wings of the wind, and fly to the east and west, to the 
north and to the south, and into all quarters; and in its flight to 
behold the nature of things created, and to measure the depth 
of the seas, and to scan the height of the heaven, and to pene- 
trate the universe: but it cannot be, and the mind returneth to 
the place where it was at first. And now we will not investigate 
His depths, or scrupulously enquire into His majesty; for the 
tongue of prophets and apostles cannot praise the extent of His 
greatness. Awful is He, and there is no place for irreverence 
towards Him, and yet He humbleth Himself unto us. Too lofty 
is He to be attained unto, and yet took, with us, the form of a 
servant: a fire is He which cannot be touched; yet have we 
seen Him, and handled Him, and eaten and drank with Him; 
and now will we praise the Son by saying, Holy, ete. 

The Deacon saith,—Respond. 





¢ Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 2. 
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The People say,—Holy. 

Priest,—O Virgin, O fruitful one who art eaten, and gushing 
fountain who art drank! O bread which is of thee! for those 
who eat thereof in faith, it is good, and life, and salvation! O 
bread which is of thee! To those who believe not, mighty, in- 
vincible, for its strength is of adamant! O cup which is of 
thee! to those who drink thereof in faith, it instructeth in 
wisdom and addeth life. O cup which is of thee! which maketh 
drunken those who believe not, and causeth to reel, and addeth 
sin instead of the remission of sin! Now, therefore, will we 
offer praise to thy Son, saying, Praise be unto Thee! Praise be 
to Thy kingdom! Praise with pure incense will we offer unto Thee. 

The Subdeacon then offers the incense. 

Priest,—Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, from whom 
proceedeth every good gift and every perfect bestowment, be- 
came man, and performed every work of man, sin only excepted, 
and was born in Bethlehem, and was instructed in the law of 
the Hebrews, was baptized by John, and was tempted in the 
desert, hungered and thirsted, and wrought miracles. 

On that night in which He delivered His soul up to death, 
He shewed to His disciples the many marvels of His crucifixion, 
and passion, and death, and resurrection on the third day in the 
flesh and spirit, with blood and bones, as He was at first. When 
the twelve disciples were with Him on His right hand and on 
His left, and with them was numbered, after the manner of tares 
mingled with wheat, Judas who betrayed Him. 

The Deacon saith,—Uplift your hands, ye priests. 

Then was it that Jesus Christ took bread into His holy hands 
and spotless fingers: He looked up to heaven to His Father, 
and interceded with Him that begat Him, and committed His 
disciples to Him that He might keep them from the evil one: 
He blessed, for blessed is He; and sanctified, for holy is He; 
and gave it to His disciples, saying, Take, eat of this all of you: 
this bread is my body which is broken for you for the ransom of 
the whole world. Amen. And in like manner the cup after 
supper: He looked up, and said, Take, drink of this all of you, 
for this cup is my blood, which the spear caused to gush forth 
for you for the remission of sins. Amen. O Lord; as then, 
bless, and break, and distribute this bread. Amen. O Lord; 
as then, sign, sanctify, and distribute this cup. Amen. And 
this my priestly function do thou purify, approve, and accept. 
Amen. And this priest who is with me do Thou help in this 
mystery. Make us—both him and myself—like Joseph and 
Nicodemus who wrapped up Thy body: and this deacon who 
ministereth unto Thee according to the law of the ministry, do 
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Thou advance to the higher dignity of our priesthood, and make 
him full of grace and righteousness and favour, like Stephen, 
who beheld the very Trinity," who gazed upon and rejoiced at 
the descent of the Holy Ghost. 

Here the Deacon rejoiceth.” 

And this people who are gathered together this day, priests, 
and deacons, and all the laics, great and small, make them meet 
for the reception of Thy mystery. Have mercy and rebuke not. 

The People say thrice,—Have mercy upon us, O Lord, and 
rebuke us not. 

The Priest saith,—Vouchsafe union with Thyself to all those 
who partake of it, that it may be to them for sanctification, for 
fulness of the Holy Ghost, and for the strengthening of faith, 
that they may sanctify and praise Thee through our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, with the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

The Priest says,—Vouchsafe us union. Blessed be His 
name, and blessed be the name of His glory; so be it (thrice). 
Lord, send forth upon us the grace of the Holy Ghost. 

The Prayer at the Breaking, 

O God, Maker, giver of all things, perfecter of all things, 
container of all things, whom angels and archangels worship, 
powers and dominations, heaven and earth, the sun, and moon, 
and stars, and all grades of being; for from the beginning all 
subjection, majesty, and dominion are His! He who was rich 
in all things made Himself poor of all; love drew down the 
mighty Son from His throne, and brought Him to the death! 
Oh victim, who resisted not” those who dragged Him along, and 
bent His neck to the slaughterers! Oh Lamb, that was dumb 
before His shearers! Oh patience, that opened not His mouth 
in His suffering, before those who smote Him! Oh bread, 
which came forth from the treasure which Joseph? bought, and 
found therein the precious gem of the onyx! Oh bread, that 
came forth from the virginal chamber! This sign of his cross, 
which is separate from this bread, is not separate or different ; 
the form, and softness, and taste, are one. As the form of this 
sign of the cross is not separate or different from this bread, in 
like manner His deity is not separate or diverse from His 
humanity: thus Thy majesty was commingled with our mean. 
ness, and our meanness with Thy majesty, O Lord our God! 

The Deacon says,—Pray. 





“ Lit., the essence of the Trinity. 

* Thus Ludolf after Castell. The word literally means, makes a hissing or 
chuckling sound. ~ Lit., Ox who resisted not with his horn. 

* The husband of the Virgin Mary (Matt. xiii. 46). 
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Priest,—To our latest breath let us hear this word of 
eucharistic consecration. In it let us seek a refuge; in it let us 
find reconciliation ; in it let us make our boast; for it is the 
coming of the Son out of the heaven of heavens on high for 
judgment and for mercy; so that this bread is at once a refuge 
and a tribunal, and the merciful one. At this perturbing word 
the soul trembleth, and my members quake, and the doors of my 
heart within me are opened. Lo! this bread is broken! Lo! 
this table is prepared! Let him that will receive come, and delay 
not. But first of all humble your souls, and purify your hearts. 

If any be polluted or unclean, let him withdraw. 

The People say,—According to Thy mercy, O our God, and 
not according to our offence. 

If any one hath fallen into a sin, let him not forget it, for it 
is not forgotten. 

If any one hath habitually lightly esteemed this sacrament, 
let him not draw nigh ; he is forbidden. 

_ This bread which is seen is not as earthly bread; it is the 
fire of the Godhead. 

Where is the mouth that can feed on this bread? Where 
the teeth that may masticate this bread? Where the stomach 
that shall contain this bread? Let us now, therefore, look up 
and say, According to Thy mercy, O our God, and not according 
to our offences. 

The Priest says,—To Thee, O Lord, the maker of all things, 
to the invisible God, stretch we forth our souls. To Thee, the 
humbler of all things, do we humble ourselves : Thee, the adored 
of all, do we adore: to Thee do we subject ourselves, who to 
Thyself dost subject all things. Oh, Thou revealer of things 
secret, and concealer of that which is manifest! O Thou who 
bringest forth that which is within, and hidest that which is 
without, hear now the cry of Thy people who call upon Thee in 
righteousness. 

The Deacon says,—Let us attend. Holy things for holy 
persons. There is one holy Father; one holy Son; and one 
Holy Ghost. The Lord be with you. 

The People say,—And with Thy spirit. Lord Christ have 
mercy upon us (thrice). 

The Priest saith,—Oh Christian people! as ye are gathered 
together on this day, so shall God gather you in Jerusalem, the 
place of freedom, in the heavens; as ye have heard this voice of 
Mary’s liturgy, so shall God cause you to hear in Mount Zion 
the voice of the harp of His children, and the song that thrills’ 





¥ Lit., Bedews. 
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the very bones, and by its abundant sweetness ravishes the heart 
exceedingly. Thither shall He bring you, where is set up the 
tabernacle that burns with fire, and where the high priest Jesus 
Christ abideth. There is the image of that face pourtrayed, and 
the pure crown, and the radiant robes; the work of no human 
hand, but of celestial texture. To the congregation of the saints 
shall He bring you, and of martyrs, youths, and virgins, and 
monks, and among them is the adorned tabernacle, Mary the 
adorned one. Let us not seek our adornment of the great- 
ness and the vain glory that is clad in death, and goeth down to 
hell: let us possess purity of soul, and not merely purity of the 
body ; for in perfectness of spirit did the prophets see God, and 
beheld Him face to face. Let us possess humility, like the 
apostles; for with humility did Christ endue them, and power 
to bind and loose all the bands of sin. Let us possess the gift 
of reticence and patience—like Mary whom the Lord praised, 
when He said, Mary hath chosen that good part which shall not 
be taken away from her. 

And now let us ask for the gracious grace of the Lord our God. 

The Deacon says,—Pray. 

Remind, O Virgin, thy Son, though He forgetteth nought. 
Remind of His birth, wherein He was born of thee in Bethlehem, 
and was wrapped in swaddling clothes; and how they warmed 
Him, in the days of the winter, with the breath of the ass and 
ox. Remind of His journey with thee, when thou fleddest with 
him from city to city in the days of Herod the king. Remind of 
the tears which flowed from thine eyes, and ran down upon thy 
Son’s cheeks. Remind of the hunger and the thirst, and all the 
hardships which came upon thee with Him. O Virgin, remind of 
mercy not wrath. Remind of compassion and not destruction. 
Remind of sinners and not the righteous. Remind of the pol- 
luted and not the pure. And now let us praise the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 

The Priest saith the Prayer of Benediction, 

Let us give thanks to God for all His grace which He hath 
bestowed and conferred upon His mother in this liturgy, which 
He hath caused us to utter and celebrate of his good pleasure. To 
Him be glory, even unto Him the wise, for ever and ever. Amen.’ 

[To be continued. | 











* [The following note is added by the Athiopic monk Tesfa Zion. I have met 
with one who said this: Whoso celebrates this office does not celebrate (sanctify) 
Mary, but all those who hear it are sanctified. Mary is ever holy in heaven and earth. 
May her blessing be with Tesfa Zion and his son Tanase. Amen.] P 
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THE BORDEAUX PILGRIM IN PALESTINE. 


THE interest so generally felt in all that concerns the topography 
of the Holy Land must be traced to higher motives than mere 
curiosity; it has a higher and a diviner reason. Under such 
circumstances it is our duty to aid the inquirer so far as we can, 
even if it be by the smallest contributions. There are many 
ways in which a little might be done, and one of them is the 
publication or translation of documents not generally accessible : 
with notes if possible, and if not, without them. Among the 
matters which might thus be placed before the ordinary reader, 
we should concede a prominent position to the Itinerary of the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, or, according to its Latin title, The Itine- 
rarium Hierosolymitanum sive Burdigalense. This Itinerary is 
from Bordeaux to Jerusalem, and belongs to a.p. 333; as is 
shewn by the mention of the consuls Dalmatius and Zenofilus. 
Dr. Robinson, who makes this observation, adds, “ Reland has 
given the names and distances of the places mentioned in 
Palestine; but not the description of Jerusalem and the vicinity, 
which is important.” The text of the whole has been sundry 
times reprinted since the first edition in 1600, published at 
Cologne, and edited by Andreas Schottus, along with the 
Itinerary of Antonine. Its title is, “Itinerarivm Antonini 
Avgusti, et Bvrdigalense. Quorum hoc nunc primum est 
editum: Illud ad diuersos manusc. codices et impressos com- 
paratum, emendatum, et Hieronymi Svritae Cesaraugustani, 
doctissimo commentario explicatum.” 

We have called the edition of Schott the first edition, on the 
faith of the words of the title page,—“ hoc nunc primum est 
editum.” There is nothing in the preface either to confirm or 
to correct this statement; the editor only says, addidi—lItine- 
rarivm item Burdigala Hierosolymam vsque, a P. Pithoeo viro 
doctissimo in membranis repertum. We observe, however, that 
Mr. Thomas Wright, in his Zarly Travels in Palestine (Ed. 
Bohn, 1848), gives an account of this Itinerary, involving the 
assertion of a previous edition. We have not at hand the 
means of verifying what he says, but we quote the whole of the 
passage, with the exception of a note, in which he shews that 
the date of the itinerary is properly assigned to a.p. 333. 


‘We have fortunately one document of a very remarkable character, 
which has preserved to us the local traditions of the Christians of Syria 
under the Romans. It was first brought to light by the celebrated 
French antiquary, Pierre Pithou, who printed it, in 1588, from a manu- 
script in his own library, under the title of Jtinerarium a Burdigala 
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Hierusalem usque ; and it was afterwards inserted in the editions of the 
Antonine Itinerary, by Schott and Wesseling. The author of this 
Itinerary was a Christian of Bordeaux, who visited the Holy Land in the 
year 333, and it was evidently compiled for the use of his countrymen. 
This visit took place two years before the consecration of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, built by the Emperor Constantine and his mother 
Helena. The compiler of this /¢inerary, who is the first traveller to the 
east who has left us an account of his journey, departed from Bordeaux, 
then one of the chief cities of Gaul, passed by Arles and other towns, 
and crossed the Alps into Italy, which country he traversed, passing 
through Turin, Pavia, Milan, Brescia, Verona, etc., to the then magnificent 
city of Aquileia; thence he crossed the Julian Alps, and passed through 
Noricum, Pannonia, Illyria, Dacia, and Thrace, to Constantinople; and 
thence, after crossing the Bosphorus, he continued his route through Asia 
Minor to Syria. Hitherto the Jéinerary is a mere recapitulation of names 
and distances; but, after his arrival in Syria, he continually interrupts his 
bare list of names, to mention some holy site, or other object which 
attracted his attention. 

“On his arrival at Jerusalem, he gives us a long description of that city 
and its neighbourhood. From Jerusalem he returns to Constantinople, 
varying a little his route, and thence he retraces his steps as far as 
Heraclea in Thrace, where he leaves his former road, passing through 
Macedonia to Thessalonica, and thence to Italy, where he visited Brun- 
dusium, Capua, and Rome, and thence returned to Milan.” 


Reland says very little concerning our Itinerary. He only 
remarks: “Inter pretiosas veteris evi reliquias que ad manus 
nostras pervenerunt non ultimo loco collocanda esse existimem 
tria Itineraria Romana, quorum unum vetus itinerarium Hiero- 
solymitanum, et Burdigalense, dici solet, quod iter describat 
Burdigala Hierosolymas institutum. Anno erz Christian 333, 
urbis conditz 1085, id iter confectum fuisse scriptor ipse docet 
quum consulibus Zenophilo et Dalmatio III se in itinere ver- 
satum notat ” (Pal., p. 415). From the Itinerary itself, as Dr. 
Robinson remarks, Reland quotes the portion which relates to 
Palestine, omitting the account of Jerusalem. To his extract he 
appends a few observations which we shall give further on. His 
casual references to the Itinerary it is hardly necessary to collect. 

The special title of the Jtinerary in the edition before us is, 
“ Itinerarivm a Bvrdigala Hiervsalem vsqve, et ab Heraclea per 
Aulonam, et per vrbem Romam, Mediolanum vsque, ante annos 
mille et ducentos simplici sermone scriptum, ex antiquissimo 
exemplari nunc primum editum.” This is followed by an address 
to the reader, “ Petrus Pithoevs I. C. Lectori,”’ in the course of 
which we find a few things deserving of extract. ‘‘ Ne quis vero 
quee hic noster de angulari lapide, sive de pinna templi, et aliis 
quibusdam sanctze urbis monumentis refert, inter recentiorum 
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commenta numerare ausit, visum est monere, eadem fere non 
in Lyrani modo glossis, et Petri nostratis scholastica historia 
legi, sed et inter titulos historiarum, qui in antiquissimis codicibus 
Aur. Prudentii libris Peristephanon subjiciuntur, quem Ditto- 
cheum sive Diptychion de toto veteri et novo testamento scripsisse 
Gennadius testatur; quamquam is libellus titulo Enchiridii, a 
nonnullis Amoeni nescio cujus nomine editus legitur. Ilud 
etiam notasse non ab re fuerit jam tum in illis Galli partibus 
que Provincie nomine quondam censite fuerant, viarum inter- 
valla non per leugas sed per miliaria numerata.” After this, 
some remarks come respecting the author’s mode of reckoning 
by leagues at one time, and by miles at another. The editor 
concludes with a reference to two words of very frequent occur- 
rence in the Itinerary, mansio and mutatio. Of the first he says, 
“ Mansio quid sit nullus puto ignorat.” He would probably 
now find many who do not know what it is. It literally signifies 
a stopping place, and hence an inn or place where suitable 
accommodation for a halt may be obtained. Of the second of 
the two words Pithoeus remarks, “‘ Mutationes sunt veredorum 
vel animalium ad iter. Ez vehiculis et animalibus, eorumque 
pabulis instructz erant; sed non ceteris rebus ad usum vite 
humane peregrinantibus necessariis ; ideoque distinguuntur in 
libris nostris, ut XI. Cod. Theod., tit. i., cap. ix.” Mutationes 
are therefore merely places for halting, baiting, or changing 
horses, with less accommodation than that found at a mansio. 
It is however hard to believe that some of the places mentioned 
as mutationes were no more, and it is possible that the Pilgrim 
only means that he made no more of them. Besides mansio 
and mutatio, we find vicus or civitas prefixed to names of places. 
As, however, we are not writing an archeological commentary 
upon the J¢inerary, we shall refrain from remarks upon these 
and similar matters. But we must observe that the barbarous 
spelling of names is sometimes sufficient so effectually to disguise 
them that we cannot recognize them. Inasmuch as the reckon- 
ing in this part of the Jéinerary is uniformly by miles, we have 
dropped the initial M in the translation and only retained the 
numerals. It will be noticed that the Pilgrim at intervals intro- 
duces the number of miles, mutations, and mansions, between 
the two points. We have retained the words “mansion” and 
“mutation,” although, perhaps, we might have done better by 
putting instead of them “halt” and “change.” <A few words 
in the Latin we are really not able to render, because in all pro- 
bability there is some corruption of the text. We print the 
Latin with the simple correction of manifest errors of the 
press. 
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Ciuitas Antiocha M. XVi. 
Fit & Tharso Ciliciz Antiochiam Milia exli. 
Mutationes x. Mansiones vii. 
Ad palatium Dafne. M. v. 


Mutatio Hysdata  M. xi. Ciuitas Ladica M. Xvi. 
Mansio Platanus Ms. viii. | Ciuitas Gauala M. Xiv 
Mutatio Bachaias M. viii. | Civitas Balaneas M. xiii 
Mansio Cattelas M. Xvi. 
Finis Syrize Ceelis et Foenicis. 
Mutatio Maraccas m.x. | Mansio Antaradus mM. xvi. 
Est Ciuitas in Mare a ripa mil. ii. 
Mutatio Spiclin M. xii, | Mutatio Bruttosalia M. xii. 
Mutatio Basiliscum Mm. xii. | Mutatio Alcobile uM. xii. 
Mansio Arcas M. vill, | Ciuitas Berito M. Xii. 
Mutatio Bruttus M. iv. Mutatio Heldua M. Xii. 
Ciuitas Tripoli M. xii. | Mutatio Parphirion m. viii 
Mutatio Tridis M. xii. | Ciuitas Sidona M. Vili 
Ibi Helias ad viduam ascendit et petijt sibi cibum. 
Mutatio Ad Nonum m.iv. | Ciuitas Tyro M. Xil. 
Fit ab Antiochia Tyrum vsq: mil. clxxiv. 
Mutationes xx. Mansiones xi. 

Mutatio Alexandroschene M. Xii. 

Mutatio Ecdeppa M. xii. 

Ciuitas Ptolomaida M. Viii. 

Mutatio Calamon M. Xi. 

Mansio Sicamenos M. iii. 

Ibi est mons Carmelus, ibi Helias sacrificium faciebat. 
Mutatio Certa M. Viii. 
Fines Syriz et Palestine. 
Ciuitas Cesarea Palestina id est, 
Iudeea M. Vili. 


Fit & Tyro Cesaream Palestinam milia Ixxiii. 
Mutationes ii. Mansiones iii. 

Ibi est Balneus Cornelii Centurionis, qui multas eleemosynas 
faciebat. In tertio milario est mons Syna, vbi fons est, in quem 
mulier, si lauerit, grauida fit. 

Ciuitas Maxianopoli m. xvii. | Ciuitas Stradela mM. x. 
Ibi sedit Achab Rex, et Helias prophetauit, 
Ibi est campus vbi Dauid Goliat occidit. 


Ciuitas Sciopoli M. xii. 
Aser vbi fuit villa lob. . vi. 
Ciuitas Neapoli M. Xv. 


Ibi est mons Agazaren. Ibi dicunt Samaritani Abraham 
sacrificium obtulisse, et ascenduntur vsque ad summum montem 
gradus num. ccc. Inde ad pedem montis ipsius locus est, cui 
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nomem est Sechim. Ibi positum est monumentum, vbi positus 
est Ioseph in villa quam dedit ei Iacob pater eius. Inde rapta 
est et Dina filia Iacob & filijs Amorreorum. Inde passus mille, 
locus est cui nomen Sechar, vnde descendit mulier Samaritana 
ad eundem locum, vbi Iacob puteum fodit, vt de eo aqua imple- 
ret, et Dominus noster Iesus Christus cum ea loquutus est. Vbi 
sunt arbores platani, quos plantauit Iacob, et balneus qui de eo 
puteo lauatur. Inde milia xxviii. euntibus Hierusalem, in parte 
sinistra est villa, que dicitur, Bethar. Inde passus mille est 
locus, vbi Iacob cum iret in Mesopotamiam addormiuit, et ibi 
est arbor amigdala, et vidit visum, et Angelus cum eo lucta- 
tus est. Ibi fuit Rex Hieroboam, ad quem missus fuit Propheta 
vt conuerteretur ad Dei excelsum: et iussum fuerat prophetz, 
ne cum pseudopropheta, quem secum Rex habebat manducaret, 
et quia seductus est a pseudopropheta et cum eo manducauit 
rediens occurrit prophetz leo in via, et occidit eum leo. 

Inde Hierusalem mil. 12. Fit & Czsarea Palestina Hieru- 
salem vsque, mil. 116, mansiones 4, mutationes 4. 

Sunt in Hierusalem piscine magne du ad latus templi, id 
est vna ad dexteram, alia ad sinistram, quas Salomon fecit. In- 
terius vero ciuitatis sunt piscine gemellares, quinque porticus 
habentes, que apellantur Betsaida. Ibi egri multorum annorum 
sanabantur. Aquam autem habent ez piscine in modum coccini 
turbatam. Est ibi et cripta vbi Salomon Demones torquebat. 
Tbi est angulus turris excelcissimz, vbi Dominus ascendit et dixit 
ei is quitentabat eum.* Et ait ei Dominus: Non tentabis Domi- 
num Deum tuum, sed illi soli seruies. Ibi est et lapis angularis 
magnus, de quo dictum est: lapidem quem reprobauerunt edifi- 
cantes. Item ad caput anguli, et sub pinna turris ipsius, sunt 
cubicula plurima, vbi Salomon palatium habebat. Ibi etiam 
constat cubiculus in quo sedit et Sapientia descripsit, ipse vero 
cubiculus vno lapide est tectus. Sunt ibi et excepturia magna 
aque subterranez, et piscine magno opere edificate, et in ede 
ipsa vbi templum fuit, quod Salomon edificauit. In marmore 
ante aram sanguinem* Zachariz, ibi dicas hodie fusum. Etiam 
parent vestigia clauorum militum, qui eum occiderunt, in totam 
aream, vt putes in cera fixum esse. Sunt ibi et statue due 
Hadriani. Est et non longe de statuis lapis pertusus, ad quem 
veniunt Iudei singulis annis, et vnguent eum, et lamétant se 
cum gemitu et vestiméta sua scindunt, et sic recedunt. Est ibi 
et domus Ezechie regis Iude. Item exeunti in Hierusalé vt 
ascendas Sion in parte sinistra, et deorsum in valle iuxta muri, 
est piscina que dicitur Siloa, habet quadriportici, et alia pis- 
cina grandis foras. Hic fons sex diebus atque noctibus currit: 
septima vero die est Sabathum et totum nec nocte nec die currit, 
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In eadem ascenditur Sion, et paret vbi fuit domus Caiphe sacer- 
dotis, et columna adhuc ibi est, in qua Christum flagellis cecide- 
runt. Intus auté intra muri Sion, paret locus vbi palatium 
habuit Dauid, et septem synagoge que illic fuerunt, vna tan- 
tum remansit, relique autem arantur et seminantur, sicut Isaias 
propheta dixit. Inde vt eas foris murum de Sion euntibus ad 
portam Neapolitanam, ad partem dextram, deorsum in valle 
sunt parietes vbi domus fuit sive pretorium Pontii Pilati. Ibi 
Dominus auditus est antequam pateretur. A sinistra autem 
parte est monticulus Golgotha vbi Dominus crucifixus est. Inde 
quasi ad lapidem missum est cripta vbi corpus eius positum fuit, 
et tertia die resurrexit. Ibidem modo iussu Céstantini Impera- 
toris basilica facta est, id est Dominici mire pulchritudinis, 
habens ad latus exceptoria vnde aqua leuatur, et balneum a 
tergo, vbi infantes lauantur. 

Item ab Hierusalem euntibus ad portam, que est contra 
Orientem, vt ascendatur in montem Oliueti, vallis que dicitur 
Iosaphath ad partem sinistram vbi sunt vinez. Est et petra vbi 
Iudascarioth Christum tradidit. A parte vero dextra est arbor 
palme de qua infantes ramos tulerunt et veniente Christo sub- 
strauerunt. Inde non longe quasi ad lapidis missum sunt monu- 
menta duo* monubiles mire pulchritudinis facta. In vnum 
positus est Isaias Propheta qui est vere Monolitus, et in alium 
Ezechias rex Iudeorum. Inde ascendis in montem Oliueti, vbi 
Dominus ante passionem Apostolos docuit. Ibi facta est basilica 
iussu Constantini. Inde non longe est monticulus, vbi Dominus 
ascendit orare et apparuit illic Moyses et Helias, quando Petrum 
et Ioannem secti duxit. Inde ad Orientem passus mille quin- 
geutos est villa, que appellatur Bethania. Est ibi cripta vbi 
Lazarus positus fuit, que Dominus suscitauit. 

Ité ab Hierusalé in Hiericho mil. 18, descendentibus mon- 
tem in parte dextra, retro monumentum est arbor sicomori, in 
quam Zacheeus ascendit, vt Christum videret. A ciuitate passus 
mille quingentos est fons Helisei prophetz; antea si qua mulier 
ex ipsa aqua bibebat, non faciebat natos. Ad latus est vas fic- 
tile Heliseei, misit in eo sales, et venit et stetit super fonté, et 
dixit : Hee dicit Dominus, Sanaui aquas has, ex eo si qua mulier 
inde biberit, filios faciet. Supra eundem vero fonté est domus 
Rachab fornicariz, ad qua exploratores introierunt, et occultauit 
eos, quando Hiericho versa est et sola euasit. Ibi fuit ciuitas 
Hiericho, cuius muros gyrauerit cum arca Testamenti filij Israel 
et ceciderunt muri. Ex eo non paret nisi locus vbi fuit arca 
Testamenti et lapides 12, quos filij Israel de Iordane leuauerunt, 
Ibidem Iesus filius Naue circumcidit filios Israel, et circumci. 
siones eorum sepeliuit. 
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Item ab Hiericho ad mare mortuum millia nouem. Est 
aqua ipsius valde amarissima, vbi in totum nullius generis piscis 
est, nec aliqua nauis, et si qui hominum miserit se vt natet, ipsa 
aqua eum versat. 

Inde ad Iordanem vbi Dominus & Ioanne baptisatus est 
mil. 5. Ibi est locus super flumen monticulus in illa ripa, vbi 
raptus est Helias in ceelum. 

Item ab Hierusalem euntibus Bethleem milia quatuor, super 
strata in parte dextra, est monumentum, vbi Rachel posita est 
vxor Iacob. Inde milia duo a parte sinistra est Bethleem, vbi 
natus est Dominus noster Jesus Christus, ibi basilica facta est 
iussu Constantini. Inde non longe est monumentum Ezechiel, 
Asaph, Iob, et Iesse, Dauid, Salomon, et habet in ipsa cripta ad 
latus deorsum descendentibus, Hebreis scripttii nomina super 
scripta. 

Inde Bethasora mil. 14, vbi est fons, in quo Philippus Eunu- 
chum baptizauit. Inde Therebinto mil. 9, vbi Abraham habi- 
tauit, et puteum fodit sub arbore Therebinto, et cum Angelis 
loquutus est, et cibum sumpsit. Ibi basilica facta est iussu 
Constantini mire pulcritudinis. Inde Therebinto Cebron, mil. 2, 
vbi est memoria per quadrum ex lapidibus mire pulchritudinis, 
in qua positi sunt Abraham, Isaac, Iacob, Sarra, Rebecca, et 
Lia. 

Item ab Hierosolyma sic. 
Ciuitas Nicopoli om. xxii. | Mutatio Betthar M.x, 
Ciuitas Lidda M. X. Ciuitas Cesarea M. xvi. 
Mutatio Antipatrida m. x. 


Fit omnis summa a Contantinopoli vsq: Hierusalem mil. vnde- 
cies centena lxiv. mil. 
Mutationes Ixix. Mansiones lviii.* 


TRANSLATION. 
City Antioch? 16 
From Tarsus of Cilicia to Antioch there are 141 miles, 10 
mutations, and 7 mansions. 


To the palace of Daphne, 5 





« As a note upon the whole of what he quotes, Reland says,—In his excerptis, 
quamvis de singulis urbibus vicisque quorum heic fit mentio dicetur infra libro 
tertio, hac obiter notari velim. Quum scribitur a Tyro Cesaream Palestinam 
esse millia LXXIII., manifestus error est. Lege LXIII. Summam effice ex 
spatiis ante constitutis. JJazxianopolis est urbs que aliis Maximianopolis nuncu- 
patur. Stradela est Jizreel urbs in Veteri Instrumento memorata, unde Greci 
*Egdpanda fecerunt. Sciopoli pro Scythopoli scribitur. Aser illa est cujus 
Eusebius in Onomastico meminit. Plura non addimus, ad necessitudinem rei 
hee satis esse rati, quod et infra de uno quoque loco heic memorato agere con- 
stituerimus et integrum aliquando hoc Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum notis 
illustratum edere nobis sit propositum. ® See note No. 1 below. 
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Mutation Hysdata 11 | City Ladica 16 
Mansion Platanus 8 | City Gavala 14 
Mutation Bachaias 8 | City Balaneas 13 
Mansion Cattelas 16 

Boundary of Ceele-Syria and Pheenicia. 

Mutation Maraccas 10 | Mansion Antaradus 16 
There is a city on the sea, 2 miles from the shore. 
Mutation Spiclin 12| Mutation Bruttosalia 12 
Mutation Basiliscum 12) Mutation  Alcobile 12 
Mansion Arcas 8 | City Berytus 12 
Mutation Bruttus 4| Mutation Heldua 12 
City Tripolis 12 | Mutation Porphyrion 8 
Mutation _Tridis 12 | City Sidon 8 


There Elija went to the widow and sought food for himself. 
Mutation at the ninth (milestone) 4. 


City Tyre 12 
From Antioch to Tyre, 174 miles, 20 mutations, 11 mansions. 
Mutation Alexandroschene 12 | Mutation Calamon 12 
Mutation Ecdippa 12 | Mansion Sicameni 3 
City Ptolemais 8 | 
There is Mount Carmel where Elijah sacrificed. 
Mutation Certa’ 8 
Boundary of Syria and Palestine. 
City Ceesarea of Palestine, i.e., Judea 8 


From Tyre to Cesarea of Palestine, 73 miles, 2 mutations, 
3 mansions, 

There is the bath of Cornelius the centurion who gave much 
alms. At the third milestone is Mount Sina,’ where there is a 
fountain at which if a woman bathes she becomes pregnant. 
City Maxianopolis 17 | City Stradela 10 

There king Ahab abode, and Elijah prophesied. There is 
the plain where David slew Goliath. 


City Sciopolis 12 
Aser, where the residence of Job was, 6. 
City Neapolis 15 


There is Mount Gerizim.’ There the Samaritans say Abra- 
ham offered sacrifice,’ and there go up steps to the top of the 
mount three hundred in number.’ Thence, at the foot of the 
mount itself is a place, the name of which is Sychem.' There 
is placed a monument’ where Joseph is laid at the farm (villa) 
which Jacob his father gave to him. Thence was carried also 
Dinah the daughter of Jacob by the sons of the Amorites (Emor). 
A mile thence is a place of the name of Sycharj whence the 


¢ Note, No. 2. 4 Note, No. 3. * Note, No. 4. S Note, No. 5. 
& Note, No. 6. h Note, No. 7. ‘ Note, No. 8. J Note, No. 9. 
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Samaritan woman came down to the same place where Jacob 
dug a well, that she might draw water from it, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ talked with her: where there are also plane trees 
which Jacob planted,‘ and a bath which is supplied from that well.! 
Twenty-eight miles thence on the way to Jerusalem, on the left 
hand, there is a place which is called Bethar. A mile thence is 
the place where Jacob slept when he went into Mesopotamia, and 
there is an olive tree there, and he saw a vision, and an angel 
wrestled with him. There was king Jeroboam to whom the 
prophet was sent that he might be converted to the high God; 
and it was commanded to the prophet that he should not eat with 
the false prophet whom the king had with himself. And because 
he was seduced by the false prophet, and did eat with him, as he 
returned a lion met the prophet in the way, and the lion slew him. 

Thence to Jerusalem there are 12 miles. 

From Ceesarea of Palestine to Jerusalem there are 116 miles, 
4 mansions, and 4 mutations. 

There are in Jerusalem two great pools at the side of the 
temple, that is, one on the right and the other on the left, which 
Solomon made. But inside the city there are a pair of pools, 
having five porches, which are called Bethsaida” (Bethesda). 
There the sick of many years were healed. Now those pools 
have water coloured like scarlet. There is there also a crypt 
where Solomon put demons to torture. There is the corner of 
a very lofty tower where the Lord ascended, and said to him 
who tempted him,—and the Lord said to him, “Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God, but him only thou shalt serve.” There 
is also the great corner stone of which it is said, ‘‘The stone 
which the builders refused.” Also at the head of the corner, 
and below the pinnacle of.the tower itself, are very many 
chambers, where Solomon had a palace. There also exists the 
chamber in which he sat and wrote Wisdom; and the chamber 
itself is roofed with one stone. There are there also great re- 
ceptacles of subterraneous water, and pools constructed with 
great labour, and in the house itself (in ede ipsa) where the 
temple was which Solomon built. On the marble before the 
altar, the blood of Zacharias, which you would say had been 
shed there to-day. There are also to be seen the prints of the 
nails of the soldiers who slew him over all the floor, so that you 
might fancy it had been set in wax. 

There are there also two statues of Hadrian. And not far 
from the statues there is a broken stone, to which the Jews come 
every year, and anoint it, and lament with groaning, and rend 





k Note, No. 10. ' Note, No. 11. ™ Note, No. 12. " Note, No. 13. 
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their garments, and so retire. There is there also the house of 
Hezekiah king of Judah. Also on the way out into Jerusalem, 
as you ascend Sion on the left side, and downwards into the 
valley near the wall, there is a pool which is called Siloa; it has 
a square portico, and another large pool is outside. Here the 
fountain flows six days and six nights, but on the seventh day is 
the Sabbath, and it flows not at all either by night or by day. 
In the same part Sion is ascended, and the place is to be seen 
where the house of Caiaphas the priest was; and there is still a 
column there at which they scourged Christ with scourges. 
Now inside, within the wall of Sion, the place is to be seen 
where David had a palace. And of the seven synagogues which 
were there only one remained, but the rest are ploughed up and 
sown over, as Isaiah the prophet said. Thence as you go outside 
the wall of Sion on the way to the (porta Neapolitana) Nablous 
gate, on the right hand, down in the valley, are the walls where 
was the house or pretorium of Pontius Pilate. There the Lord 
underwent an examination [received a hearing] before he suf- 
fered. On the left hand is the hill of Golgotha, where the Lord 
was crucified. Thence about a stone’s throw is a crypt where 
his body was deposited, and arose on the third day. There 
lately, by command of Constantine the emperor, a basilica has 
been constructed; it is a church (dominicum) of wonderful 
beauty, having at the side cisterns from which water is raised, 
and a bath behind where infants are laved (/avantur).° 

Also on the way out of Jerusalem at the gate, which is 
towards the east as one goes to Mount Olivet, is a valley which 
is called Jehoshaphat’s on the left hand, where there are vine- 
yards. There is the rock too where Judas Iscariot? betrayed 
Christ. On the right hand is the palm tree from which the 
children took branches, and spread them before Christ as he 
came. Not far thence, about a stone’s throw, are two monu- 
ments, monubiles made of wonderful beauty. In one of them 
is deposited Isaiah, which is truly a monolith (monolitus); 
and in the other, Hezekiah king of the Jews. Thence you 
ascend into Mount Olivet, where the Lord before his passion 
taught the apostles. There a church has been constructed by 
command of Constantine. Not far thence is a hill, where the 
Lord went up to pray, and there appeared to him Moses and 
Elijah, when he took Peter and John along with him. Thence 
to the east one mile and a half is a place (villa) which is called 
Bethany. There is there a crypt where Lazarus was placed, 
whom the Lord raised up. 
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Also from Jerusalem to Jericho 18 miles, as you descend the 
hill on the right side, at the back of a monument is the 
sycamore tree into which Zaccheus climbed in order to see 
Christ. A mile and a half from the city is the fountain of 
Elisha the prophet. Formerly if any woman drank of the water 
she bore no children. At the side is the earthen vessel of 
Elisha. He cast salt into it, and came and stood over the 
fountain, and said, ‘‘ These things saith the Lord, I have healed: 
these waters.” If any woman drinks water thence she shall pro- 
duce children. Above the said fountain is the house of Rahab 
the harlot, to whom the spies went in, and she hid them, when 
Jericho was overthrown, and she alone escaped. There was the 
city of Jericho whose walls the children of Israel went round 
with the ark of the covenant, and the walls fell. Of it there 
ouly appears the place where the ark of the covenant was, and 
the twelve stones which the children of Israel took out of the 
Jordan. At the same place Joshua the son of Nun circumcised 
the children of Israel, and buried their circumcisings. 

Also from Jericho to the Dead Sea are nine miles. The 
water of the same is most bitter, where there is no fish at all of 
any kind, nor any ship,-and if any man enter it to swim, the 
water turns him over. From thence to the Jordan, where the 
Lord was baptized by John, it is 5 miles. There is a place 
above the river, a hill on the bank where Elijah was carried to 
heaven. 

Also as you go from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, 4 miles, upon 
a road on the right hand is a monument where Rachel the wife 
of Jacob was buried. Two miles thence, on the left hand, is 
Bethlehem, where our Lord Jesus Christ was born. There a 
church has been erected by command of Constantine. Not far 
from thence is the monument of Ezechiel, Asaph, Job and Jesse, 
David and Solomon, and it has their names inscribed in Hebrew 
in a crypt at the side as you go down. 

Thence to Bethasora’ 14 miles, where the fountain is in 
which Philip baptized the eunuch. 

Thence 9 miles to the Terebinth where Abraham dwelt, and 
dug a well under the Terebinth tree, and talked with the angels, 
and took food. There, by command of Constantine, a church 
has been erected of wonderful beauty. 

Thence from the Terebinth to Hebron, 2 miles, where is a 
square memorial of stones, of wondrous beauty, in which are 
buried Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Sarah, Rebekah, and Leah. 

Also from Jerusalem thus :— 
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’ 
he City Nicopolis 22| Mutation —_ Betthar’ 10 
he City Lydda 10 | City Czeesarea 16 
ee Mutation Antipatris 10 
of The whole sum from Constantinople to Jerusalem is 1164 
er miles, 69 mutations, 58 mansions. 
of 
4 NOTES. 
0- 1. Antioch.|—That is, Antioch on the Orontes. The names 
ab which follow are some of them inaccurately spelt, and there are 
en errors in regard to some of the distances. The Itinerary of 
he Antonine for this portion of the route runs thus (according to 
nd the spelling adopted by Reland, p. 418, 419) :— 
re Antiochia Sycamina m.p 24 
nd Platanos m.p. 25 | Cesaria — 
he Catela » 24] Betaro a 
ed Laudicia ~~) ae (al. 19) 
Gabala “a ae , : 
he Balanea » & Diospoli . » 22 
of Antede aia (que olim Lydda) 
he Arcas » 92] Lamnia os 
he Tripoli » 18 (al. Jamnia) 
ace Biblo » 
to Berito a Ascalona is, 
Sidona » 80 | Gaza » (16 
on Tyro » 24 | Rapa 9» 22 
ife Ptolemaidem » 32 | Rino Corubra »» 22 
is (al. 30) (i. e., Rhinocolura) 
> 8 Again, in the Itinerary from Benmaris or Bemmaris to 
far Neapolis :— 
se, Damasco m.p. 24 | Gadara m.p. 16 
ew Aere » 932 | Scythopoli s 
(al. 34) In Medio an 
in Neue Paes (al. 12) 
, . Capitoliada » 986] Neapoli ee 
und Again, from Seriane to Scythopolis :— 
els, Salaminiada m.p. 32 | Aere m.p. 32 
rch Hemisa ig (Aenos? Rel.) 
Laudicia » 18] Neue ~ a 
is a Lybo », 982 | Capitoliada » 36 
are Heliopoli », 982 | Gadara a 
Abila » & (al. Cadara m.p. 20) 
Damasco » 18 | Seythopoli a 
* Note, No. 17. 
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Again, from Cesarea to Eleutheropolis :— 
Cesarea Eleutheropolin 77 


Betaro 81 | Eleuteropolim 18 
Diospoli 28 (forte 28) 
(al. 18) 
Again, from Neapolis to Ascalon :— 
A Neapoli Ascalona 74 | Eleutheropoli 20 
Elia 30 | Ascalona 24 


These are the portions which Reland quotes from the Anto- 
nine Jtinerary, and comprise many of the names in which we are 
at present interested. Reland, with admirable industry, has 
collected many other passages from ancient writers, and care- 
fully examined and annotated them ; to his second book we must 
refer the reader. As it regards the Pilgrim’s list, most of its 
items may be corrected or verified from other sources. 

2. Certa.|—Between Mount Carmel and Cesarea of Pales- 
tine, is thought by Reland to be the same as is called Cartha in 
some old notitia ; but it answers in position very nearly to Dora 
or Dor, now Tantura. The disfigurement of the name is 
nothing uncommon. 

3. Mount Sina.]—We know of no mount with any such 
name near Cesarea, still less of any fountain with such mar- 
vellous powers. Maxianopolis, Stradela, and Sciopolis, are, as 
Reland says, put for Maximianopolis, Esdraelon (or Jezreel), 
and Scythopolis. So Agazaren is Gerizim of course. 

4. There is Mount Gerizim.]—A well known mountain, 
belonging to the tribe of Ephraim, situated in the centre of 
Palestine. A fertile valley with an average width of about half 
a mile, running from east to west, separates it from Mount 
Ebal. These celebrated mountains stand opposite each other 
like two giants, at an equal elevation of about 2500 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, and 800 feet above the valley of 
Nablus, which intersects them. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the Christian geographical 
tradition of the country in the time of our author placed 
Gerizim where all other history and tradition have placed it ; 
inasmuch as we find that Jerome, shortly after this date (De 
Locis Hebraicis, voce Gerizim), contends for another site, and 
charges the Samaritans with gross error in confounding the 
two. He (Jerome) places the Gerizim and Ebal of Moses and 
Joshua in the neighbourhood of the traditional Jericho—some 
thirty miles distant from the Gerizim and Ebal of Shechem. 
He, probably, was led into this mistake from the difficulty of 
reconciling the whole narratives of the passage of the Jordan 
with the traditional site of Jericho. The idea never suggested 
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itself to him (nor to any other geographer that we know of, 
excepting ourselves’) that there might have been two Jerichos ; 
one up in the tribe of Ephraim, just opposite Shechem, and 
another, a more modern one, on the site which tradition as- 
signs it. However this may be, there is no room for doubt 
regarding the identity of the two mountains, inasmuch as Moses 
himself locates them “ beside the plains of Moreh ” (Deut. xi. 
29, 30). 

5. There the Samaritans say Abraham offered sacrifice.|— 
There is no doubt that Abraham sacrificed at Shechem (Gen. 
xii. 6, 7); but our author most probably refers here to the 
Samaritan tradition, that it was here the patriarch offered up 
his son Isaac. Later pilgrims have mentioned the same tradi- 
tion, nor have we any substantial reason for refusing it. To us 
it appears that no other mountain in Palestine meets all the 
requirements of the scriptural narrative but Mount Gerizim. 
Dr. Stanley, in his Sinai and Palestine, has briefly discussed the 
question in a most satisfactory manner, to which we would refer 
the reader. Dr. Thomson, in his excellent work, The Land and 
the Book, has endeavoured to confute the doctor, and to prove 
that the temple mountain at Jerusalem is the true Moriah of 
Abraham. His reasons, however, appear to us both weak and 
unsatisfactory. We have read the narrative (in Gen. xxii.) 
more than once on the sacred spot itself, and after carefully 
considering all its bearings, we feel satisfied with the correct- 
ness of the Saniaritan tradition. 

6. There go up steps to the top of the mount three hundred in 
number.|—We cannot question the correctness of this passage, 
although we have been unable to trace any reference to these 
steps in any other early author. It has, however, given rise to 
speculations by some modern travellers. M. De Sauley, ina 
hasty visit up the mountain, seems to have imagined that he dis- 
covered a few of these steps still remaining ; and in support of a 


5? 
wild theory of his own, suggests there must have been a mistake 





* The Rev. John Mills, who has spent much time in the Holy Land, and has 
made many investigations into matters pertaining to sacred sites and Palestinian 
topography, has kindly written this and several other of the above notes. 
Under these circumstances, the translator has omitted much that he might have 
said, and has in particular avoided those points which Mr. Mills is so much 
better qualified to speak upon. The translator feels compelled to apologize for 
some necessary errors in the translation, owing to the uncritical state of the 
only text he has had access to. For two reasons in particular it is desirable 
that this fragment should be better known ; first, because of its antiquity reach- 
ing back to the time of Eusebius himself; secondly, because of the light it 
throws upon the positions then assigned to places about which we have still 
much controversy, and which will always be invested with peculiar interest in 
the eyes of the student of God’s Word. 
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in the number of the steps, and proposes to read fifteen hundred 
instead of three hundred. His English editor, in a note, re- 
marks, as “a very probable inference, which does not appear to 
have struck M. De Saulcy, but which seems to result from the 
general accuracy of the Pilgrim’s descriptions, is that in the 
year 333 only about three hundred steps of this staircase were 
remaining. The Pilgrim does not say that this is the whole of 
the original staircase, but all he saw at the time; and that seems 
the more likely, as the staircase must have worn out by degrees.” 

Now there are two paths leading from the valley up the 
mountain; one behind the town of Nablus, which is the one 
most frequented, and which undoubtedly has been the common 
road from the earliest times, and another about half-way between 
the city and Jacob’s well. We have several times passed up 
and down both, but were not so fortunate as M. De Saulcy in 
being able to identify any part of this staircase, although we 
carefully searched for it. We indeed noticed something similar 
to steps in the bare rock in the latter path about midway to the 
top, but bearing no evidence that we could discern of their 
having been made by human hands. 

But was there any such staircase in the Pilgrim’s time? 
Undoubtedly there was. And here we must remind the reader 
of the well-known medals struck at Nablus in commemoration 
of Antonius Pius. On this medal is represented a building of 
some kind, most likely a temple, with a high tower close by, 
both erected on the mountain; and a staircase leading up from 
the city to the temple. There is hardly a question but that this 
is the staircase referred to by the Pilgrim, and which had con- 
tinued to his time. Our author’s loose though common expres- 
sion “ top of the mountain,” seems to have misled his commen- 
tators as signifying the very highest point on Gerizim; when 
evidently he only meant the prominent spur close behind the 
city. The same kind of expression is made use of in the nar- 
rative of Jotham (Judges ix. 7), and equally misconstrued : “ He 
went and stood in the top of Mount Gerizim,” for the purpose 
of speaking, where the men of Shechem might have heard him. 
Any one who would impartially examine the place could not fail 
to conclude that the “top” where Jotham stood is the very 
spot where the said temple stood, and to which the staircase led. 

7. At the foot of the mount itself is a place, the name of which 
is Sychem.|—The Pilgrim without a doubt refers to the new 
city—the Neapolis, built by Vespasian, the modern Nablus. 
Still it is singular he should call it by the old name Shechem, 
and not by the new name Nablus. It is a proof that he, at all 
events, identified the old and new cities, and has thus probably 
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transmitted to us the almost universal tradition then current. 
Eusebius, his contemporary, is the only ancient author we know 
of that makes a distinction between the two (Onom., TepeBivOos 
and Svyez). But if he meant that the sites of both towns were 
essentially apart (which seems doubtful from his mode of expres- 
sion), his opinion is quite untenable. 

8. There is placed a monument, etc.|—Our author here 
seems to refer to Joseph’s tomb, so frequently described by 
travellers. It is certain that Joseph’s body was removed from 
Egypt to Palestine, and was buried in the parcel of ground 
bought by his father Jacob (Joshua xxiv. 32); and we see no 
reason to doubt that the present tomb near the south-eastern 
corner of Mount Ebal is the identical one. 

But we may here observe that, according to some, there is 
another building shewn as the tomb of Joseph. Dr. Stanley (in 
a note to p. 241, Sinai and Palestine), says that “the other is 
about a quarter of a mile up the valley on the slope of Mount 
Gerizim, and is said by the Samaritans to be so called after 
Rabbi Joseph of Nablus,” evidently indicating the Mohammedan 
mosque Imad ed-Deen. 

The authority for this tradition is not given. We may as 
well mention that we made enquiry on the spot with Amram 
the Samaritan priest concerning this supposed tradition, and that 
he assured us he never knew the place to be called by such a 
name, neither after the patriarch nor avy other Joseph. He 
only knew as Joseph’s tomb the generally accepted one. And 
yet it is difficult to perceive the correctness of the following 
paragraph unless some such tradition was current at the time 
the Pilgrim wrote, respecting the place where the mosque now 
stands. 

9. A mile thence is a place of the name of Sychar.|—Our 
author here clearly distinguishes between Shechem and Sychar. 
Others have held this opinion too. But without at present dis- 
puting its correctness, let us try to discover the locality of his 
Sychar. It was either a mile from Shechem, or from Joseph’s 
monument. If the former, we are at a loss to know where to 
find it; but if the latter, it might be the little village of Asker, 
situated on the south-eastern corner of Mount Ebal, a pleasant 
and fertile spot. The name and situation would have suggested to 
us the possibility of its being the Sychar of the New Testament, 
had not insurmountable difficulties been apparent in the way 
of dissociating Shechem from Sychar. We shall, however, take 
it for granted that our Pilgrim meant Asker. And now from 
which of the two monuments did he calculate the distance? It 
neither tallies with the one nor the other. From the accepted 
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tomb it is under half the distance, and our author could hardly 
have made such a mistake, as he is more exact in his measure- 
ments than some more modern travellers. From the other it is 
not far from the mark, and this would lead us to suppose that 
tradition, as accepted by the Pilgrim, had fixed upon that as 
Joseph’s monument. No number of suppositions, however, can 
disprove the Samaritan tradition which has been continuous 
from a time anterior to the Christian era. 

10. Where there are also plane trees which Jacob planted. |— 
There are at present no trees of any kind in the immediate vici- 
nity of the well, though there might have been in the Pilgrim’s 
time. We were told by some of the inhabitants that formerly 
the valley in this neighbourhood was pretty well covered with 
orchards of fruit-bearing trees of all kinds, and that there were 
remains of many within the memory of some living, though now 
there are no traces of them left. We have no recollection of 
this statement concerning trees planted by Jacob being men- 
tioned by any one excepting our author. Having repeatedly 
spent a pleasant hour or two beneath the grateful shade of 
Abraham’s oak at Hebron, under which it is alleged the patri- 
arch pitched his tent, it would have given us equal pleasure to 
have done the same at the plane trees of Jacob at Shechem had 
they been there. It is worthy of note, though, that the olive- 
trees in the valley of Shechem appear to be much older than 
any around Jerusalem, and than any we observed in other parts 
of Palestine, although we are not ready to believe they were 
planted by the patriarch. 

11. And a bath which is supplied from that well.|\—May we 
not conclude from this passage, that in 333 this bath was the 
only building in close proximity to the well; had there been any 
other, our Pilgrim most likely would have mentioned it. When 
Arculf visited the spot (a.p. 700), there was a Christian Church 
built over the well. And there is every reason to suppose that 
the valley in the neighbourhood of the well was at one time or 
another pretty well covered with buildings, And we observed 
that the ground from the well to Joseph’s tomb was strewed 
with fragments of pottery, tesselated stones, etc., the remains of 
former buildings. 

12. Bethar.|\—There is a little confusion here in placing 
Jacob’s wrestling with the angel on his outward journey to 
Mesopotamia (comp. Gen. xxviii. L1O—22; xxxi. 13; xxxii. and 
xxxv. 6—16) ; it will be very observable, however, the Pilgrim is 
not at all accurate in his Scripture knowledge. Bethar here 
stands for Bethel, and furnishes us with a curious example of the 
changes which names can undergo. This name has ended at 
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different times in /, 7, and n—Bethe/, Bethar, Beitin. We must 
not confound this Bethar with Betthar below. 

13, Bethsaida.|—An easy error for Bethesda. The redness 
of the water, “in modum coccini turbata,” is affirmed by Euse- 
bius (in the Onomasticon, s. voc. Bezatha), who speaks of it as a 
supposed trace of the sacrificial washings which had been prac- 
tised there, and to which it owed its name of Probatica (of 
sheep). The statement of Eusebius is copied by Jerome. They 
both mention two pools. What follows about Solomon’s dun- 
geon for torturing demons, the pinnacle of the temple, the chief 
corner-stone, the chamber where the book of Wisdom was written 
by Solomon, and the blood of Zacharias, we may dismiss as idle 
fiction. Only of the last we may say that it is an early illustra- 
tion of a belief, even now prevalent in this country, that the 
blood of a murdered man will not wash out. Shakespere’s 
Lady Macbeth will occur to the recollection of all readers. 

14. Infants are laved.]—That is, of course, “ baptized.” The 
church of Constantine here alluded to was at that time not yet 
formally dedicated. The Pilgrim never names the empress 
Helena in his notices of the sacred buildings of Constantine, 

15. Judas Iscariot.|—The Latin Judascarioth may be put 
for this or for Judas of Kerioth, which was, we suppose, his true 
name. The word monubiles, which we have left untranslated, 
seems to be an error for monolithica, or some other form of the 
word monolithic. In the next sentence it is not clear that 
Isaiah is not the monolith, but we suppose this word applies to 
his monument, and the very same which is now christened “ The 
Tomb of Absalom.” When Absalom succeeded to the dignity 
of the “ evangelical prophet” we know not. The neighbouring 
tomb, then, assigned to Hezekiah is now appropriated to Zecha- 
riah. 

16. Bethasora.|—The Biblical Beth-zur, a place which in 
modern times retains its old name slightly altered into Beit Sur. 
Not far from it the fountain Ain-ed-Dirweh is still shewn as the 
place where Philip performed the baptism of the Ethiopian. 

17. Betthar.|—Betthar seems to be at present unknown ; it 
is, however, beyond question the place which, in Antonine’s 
Itinerary, is written Betaro (or Betarus). Hieron. Surita thought 
it might be the Beddoro of Ptolemy. 


[Some additional notes will appear in the next number. | 
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RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS." 


Tis volume forms the first book of the History of the Origines 
of Christianity, of which M. Renan sketches the plan in the 
beginning of his introduction :— 


“ A history of the Origines of Christianity,” he says, “ ought to em- 
brace the whole of that obscure, and if I dare say so, subterranean period, 
which reaches from the first commencements? of that religion to the time 





« Vie de Jésus, par Ernest Renan, membre de l’Institut. Paris: Michel 
Lévy Fréres. 1863. 

* « Depuis les premiers commencements de cette religion.” The reader will 
need scarcely to be admonished that M. Renan takes his station as much as may 
be on the outside of Christianity, and hence he speaks of it as of this or of that 
religion, not our religion. So, too, in speaking of other matters in which he 
might be supposed to have a personal interest, he does not call them “ ours,” 
nor does he often adopt the ‘ we,” which is so common in Christian writers. 
The fact is, he identifies himself very little with the Gospel and the Church. 
He regards everything from an external point of view as an observer, a student, 
and a critic, not as one whose hopes and whole existence are bound up in the 
Gospel. Possibly he regards this attitude as a proper and an advantageous one, 
and one which enables him with impartiality to consider the facts and pheno- 
mena before him. Others, however, will very much doubt this, and believing 
that when Christ said, ‘‘ He that is not with me is against me ;’’ believing, too, 
that a personal feeling of interest in Christ is a great and essential help to the 
true knowledge of Him, they will think that M. Renan is in a false position. 
Of his actual theological views we will not here speak, but readers of the book 
will find in it indications of that refined Pantheism which excludes all that con- 
stitutes what is generally regarded as the supernatural. His calm, quiet dog- 
matism, his almost utter freedom from the spirit of partizanship, and the lucid 
beauty of his style, will be apparent to all. The first of these features will 
ia lead some to overlook the investigation of the real grounds upon which 
his assertions rest, and may sometimes secure acceptance for statements which 
are destitute of all solid basis. ‘The second may produce an impression in his 
favour as a lover of truth: it will prevent angry criticism, and it will only induce 
feelings of regret and sorrow when our convictions are altogether against him. 
The third will increase our admiration of his literary dexterity as an accom- 
plished and a charming writer, but it must not throw us off our guard, and make 
us unobservant of the instability and even mischievous tendency of much that is 
painted in the most agreeable colours. It is manifest that a professedly Christian 
writer might treat of Mohammed or of Buddha as Jesus is here treated of, and 
might handle the writings of any other creed as the Gospel is here handled. It 
is possible even that the occasional flashes of admiration which we here meet 
with in reference to Jesus might be introduced into any discussion of any of the 
founders of the great religious systems which obtain in the world. We do not 
think, however, that even M. Renan would exalt any of them to the same degree 
as he exalts “Jesus” (it is almost invariably “ Jesus” in these writers), nor 
that he would represent any other religion as equal in excellence in some points 
to Christianity. M. Renan admits that Jesus was the greatest and best of the 
sons of men, and that Christianity is on the whole the best of religions. We 
lament that by not declaring his faith and hope in Christ, and by not identify- 
ing himself with Christianity, he places himself among those whose hope is in 
reason—the reason of man,—and whose faith is in what men call philosophy. 
What is this after all but natural religion, polished, purified, and elegant it may 
be, but still natural religion? May he cease to view Christianity as “ that reli- 
gion,” and learn to call it his own ! 
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when its existence became a public notorious fact, evident to the eyes of 
all. Such a history would be composed of four books. The first, which 
I now present to the public, treats of the very fact which has served as a 
starting-point for the new religion ; it is wholly filled up by the sublime 
person of its founder. The second would treat of the apostles and their 
immediate disciples, or to speak better, of the revolutions which religious 
thought underwent in the two first Christian generations. I would close it 
about the year 100, at the moment when the last friends of Jesus are dead, 
and when all the books of the New Testament are nearly fixed in the form 
in which we read them. The third would set forth the state of Christianity 
under the Antonines. We should there see developed and sustained an 
almost permanent war against the empire, which, having attained at this 
time the highest degree of administrative perfection, and governed by philo- 
sophers, combats in the rising sect a secret and theocratic society, which ob- 
stinately contradicts it and undermines it without ceasing. This book would 
contain the whole extent of the second century. The fourth book, in fiue, 
would shew the decisive progress made by Christianity after the Syrian 
emperors. We should see then the skilful construction of the Antonines 
crumble, the decline of the ancient civilization become irrevocable, Chris- 
tianity profiting by its ruin, Syria conquering all the East, and Jesus, in 
company with the gods and deified sages of Asia, taking possession of 
society, for whom philosophy and the purely civil state no longer sufficed. 
Then it is that the religious ideas of the races grouped around the Medi- 
terranean are profoundly modified ; that the oriental religions everywhere 
get the upper hand; that Christianity, become a very numerous church, 
totally forgets its Millenarian dreams,’ breaks its last attachments to 
Judaism, and passes all entire into the Greek and Latin world.f The 
struggles and literary labour of the third century, which are already carried 
on in broad daylight, would only be exhibited in general outlines. I 





© We scarcely approve of this statement. Christianity certainly assailed the 
philosophy of the times, which was bitterly opposed to the Church and promoted 
the persecution of it, as abundant evidence remains to prove. But among all 
the extant writings of the noble band of Apologists of the second century, is 
there any shadow of a trace of an attack upon the empire? We should very 
much like to see how such an assertion could be maintained. 

4 Une société, a state or form of society. 

e M. Renan over and over again assumes and says that the first Christians 
believed in the speedy return of Christ, and in Millenarian opinions. In this he 
only follows the prevailing current in which his school writes. We believe the 
view quite a mistaken one, and that the traces of Millenarianism to be found in 
the Christian literature of the first century and a half are so few and generally 
unimportant that the opposite conclusion is the only reasonable one. 

‘ By this ovr author seems to mean that the Church, or, as he says, Chris- 
tianity, assumed the air and manner of the Greek and Latin world; that it in 
a manner ceased to be a Jew and an alien, and became a citizen, naturalized, 
and imbued with Gentile ideas. All this passage implies a transition on the part 
of Christianity which is more than a change of aspect, and constitutes a verit- 
able development. In other words, it implies that apostolical Christianity was 
rapidly disappearing, and was well nigh extinct when Constantine put the 
finishing stroke to his work. Whether it is true that the apostles were thus 


-only the founders, and others afterwards the actual builders, is at least a moot 


point. 
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should recount yet more summarily the persecutions of the beginning of 
the fouth century—the last effort of the empire to get back to its old 
principles, which denied all place in the state to religious association. 
Finally, I should limit myself to an indication of the change of policy 
which, under Constantine, inverted the position of parties, and made of 
the most free and most spontaneous religious movement an official religion 
subject to the state, and a persecutor in its turn.” 


We shall not stop to offer any remarks upon a plan which 
we have left the author to describe at length in his own words. 
He has accomplished its first division in the volume before us, 
and he is hopeful that he may execute the second, but he hardly 
promises to perform the third and fourth. The first sketch of 
the present issue was written in Lebanon while M. Renan was 
on the business of the commission for exploring Pheenicia. His 
opportunities for studying the chief scenes in our Saviour’s life, 
his antiquarian tastes, his character for learning and criticism, 
his daring expression of opinion, and his popularity as a writer, 
made men eagerly expect his new book. On its appearance an 
edition of ten thousand copies was found insufficient to satisfy 
the extraordinary demand for it, and several editions have been 
since exhausted. The great expectations which were formed 
have in one sense been abundantly realized, but we are not yet 
able to say what the impressions produced by the book will 
result in. Such as adopt the author’s novel principles of criti- 
cism, and are prepared dogmatically to reject whatever they do 
not find to their taste, will certainly not think more highly of 
the Gospel narratives as a whole, nor will they see in Jesus 
Christ much that is ascribed to him in Scripture and by the 
churches; they will not have stronger faith in the specially 
supernatural, and they will look upon the Gospel system as 
something very different from what it is commonly represented 
to be. Upon some, the effect of the volume may be to induce 
them to a more careful and searching examination of the evan- 
gelical history. If any such should read these lines, we hope 
they will be persuaded to have the New Testament at their 
elbow as they go through M. Renan’s pages, and will honestly 
examine every text referred to. As for the large number who 
will peruse the work with no inclination to accept its peculiar 
teachings, we trust they will not overlook, amid much that they 
will object to, the many hints and thoughts by which they may 
profit. 

The volume is dedicated “to the pure soul of my sister 
Henrietta, who died at Byblos the 24th September, 1861.” 
This dedication breathes a spirit of tender fraternal affection, 
but it reveals a state of mind in relation to the Gospel, its hopes 
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and its consolations, whichis sad and ominous. Has M. Renan’s 
Christ nothing better to teach him than is implied by the con- 
cluding words of the dedication? We will copy, but we will 
not translate them:—“Tu dors maintenant dans la terre 
d’Adonis, prés de la sainte Byblos et des eaux sacrées ou les 
femmes des mystéres antiques venaient méler leurs larmes. 
Révéle-moi, 6 bon genie, & moi que tu aimais, ces vérités qui 
dominent la mort, empéchent de la craindre et la font presque 
aimer.” Thank Heaven, we have got something grander and 
higher than this, and, as we are not writing to M. Renan, and 
therefore shall not wound his feelings, we will say that we thank 
God there are memories clinging to the tombs of our pious 
dead, purer and holier than those of the pagan abominations 
here appealed to. Ought a Christian man to talk in such a way 
of rites which Scripture (Ezek. viii. 13, 14, where Tammuz is 
of course Adonis) reckons among the “ greater abominations ?” 
It is of course thought profane and cruel to speak as we do, and 
we may be accused of invading the sanctities of the tomb. So 
be it, if these are sanctities; but in our view, the Adonis of 
Byblos is no more a sanctity than the goddess of Hierapolis, or 
the gods of Babylon. 

The introduction proposes to deal principally with the sources 
of the succeeding history. This introduction is a rather elabo- 
rate affair, and in it the author expounds his theory of the 
Gospels, and states his opinions on some collateral subjects. To 
praise the style of the writer would be superfluous, as it is so 
well known and generally appreciated. Neither do we need to 
speak of the thoroughly free and independent tone which cha- 
racterizes all that M. Renan publishes. These are merits which 
we readily acknowledge, but along with them, and perhaps na- 
turally so, we find a disposition to what we think hasty gene- 
ralization, and to a dogmatic tone of utterance where dogmatism 
is assuredly out of place, because it is the dogmatism of infer- 
ence from insufficient premises. We have much admiration for 
M. Renan as a man, as a scholar, and as a writer, but this is 
no reason why we should either adopt his opinions, or applaud 
the manner in which he sometimes thinks proper to utter them. 
He has been immensely praised and flattered, and great import- 
ance has been attached to his works by his adversaries them- 
selves. All this has fostered the tendencies which he long since 
manifested, and which we suppose he will manifest yet more 
positively as he advances in life. It is a great thing for a man 
who sits down to write to know that what he writes will be read 
by many, and be talked about by more, and such knowledge has 
its influence upon what is written. 
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Although the preceding remarks were commenced with 
special reference to the introduction, they apply to the whole 
book. Let us, however, return to the introduction. After the 
preliminary paragraphs already referred to, we have an intima- 
tion that although long critical dissertations are not permitted 
by the plan of the author, a continued series of notes will enable 
us to verify all the propositions of the text, by reference to 
authorities consulted. The principal sources for the life of 
Jesus are five: —1. The Gospels and New Testament in general ; 
2. The Old Testament Apocrypha; 3. The works of Philo; 
4. The works of Josephus; 5. The Talmud. Upon the works 
of Philo the author remarks in a style which will strike many 
readers as new to them. “The writings of Philo have the inap- 
preciable advantage of shewing us the thoughts which fermented 
in the time of Jesus in souls preoccupied with great religious 
questions. Philo lived, it is true, in quite a different province 
of Judaism from Jesus; but, like him, he was very detached 
from the littlenesses which reigned at Jerusalem: Philo is truly 
the elder brother of Jesus. He was sixty-two years of age when 
the prophet of Nazareth was at the highest degree of his activity, 
and he survived him at least ten years. What a pity that the 
chances of life did not conduct him into Galilee! what would 
he not have taught us.” If Philo had a younger brother, it 
was assuredly not Jesus, though possibly the teachings of the 
fourth evangelist might be suggestive that he bore some resem- 
blance to Philo in some of his utterances; and probably it is 
John to whom we may trace M. Renan’s suggestion. Whatever 
resemblances may be seen or fancied between the Johannic 
representations and some things which Philo has written, most 
readers of Philo will agree that to call him the “elder brother 
of Jesus” is one of our author’s vagaries. 

In the remarks upon Josephus it is admitted that the pas- 
sage relating to Jesus is authentic, but that it has been re- 
touched by a Christian hand, and has been added to and 
abridged. As for the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, special 
reference is made to the Jewish portions of the sibylline books, to 
the book of Enoch, and to the book of Daniel. This last is styled 
un veritable Apocryphe, and the reasons for it are founded upon 
two considerations especially ; first, its internal character and con- 
tents ; and, secondly, its omission from the list in Ecclesiasticus. 
Of course, the prophecies of Daniel are a stumbling-block to 
those who, like M. Renan, read prophecy as history; but its 
omission from the account in Ecclesiasticus is a matter of minor 
importance. Other reasons for its modern date we need not 
discuss. We readily admit the importance of some of the Tal- 
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mudical writings, and we believe it is very desirable that they 
should be studied in this enquiry. 

The four Gospels are, after all, the chief sources of our 
information, and upon them M. Renan has many things to say. 
He holds that they are in part legendary, and his reason for 
this, which he considers to be evident, is, that they are full of 
miracles and the supernatural. So, then, we are to believe that 
there are no real miracles in Christ’s life, and that all miraculous 
narratives are legendary. More than this, the presence of the 
supernatural in any form is sufficient proof that it is legend, and 
not history, whieh we are reading. No doubt: for when a man 
has persuaded himself that nothing is real among us which is 
not human in its origin, and that divine interference cannot take 
place—that, in fact, there is neither miracle, nor prophecy, nor 
inspiration, he must deny the authenticity of the records of — 
such things. But surely we must prove, and not take these 
things for granted. M. Renan contents himself with saying 
that he does not deny the possibility of a miracle, but that a 
miracle has ever been demonstrated. Now all such writing pro- 
ceeds on foregone conclusions, and might be pronounced arro- 
gant and dogmatic, but we are sorry to think that many will be 
led astray by it, and will not be at the pains to examine and 
investigate for themselves. 

Of the remarks upon the four Gospels we have not much to 
say. ‘Ihe supernatural is ignored throughout, and on the 
assumption that his principles are correct, the author pronounces 
respecting the origin, character, value, and date of each. Luke 
is admitted to have written the gospel which bears his name, as 
well as the Acts of the Apostles. Matthew and Mark have not 
the same tokens of individuality. All of them, however, bear 
signs of the date to which they may be assigned. . Luke cer- 
tainly wrote after the siege of Jerusalem, and Matthew and 
Mark were written before it. Among the proofs that Luke’s 
gospel was written at the date asserted, prominence is only given 
to passages prophetic of the fall of Jerusalem, and specially 
chap. xxi. 9, 20, 24, 28, 32, compared with chap. xxii. 36. Thus 
again it is deliberately taken for granted that prophecy is his- 
tory, and that the mere presence of a prediction is sufficient 
proof that the book which contains it was written after the event. 
Such are the monstrosities of that rational criticism which pro- 
fessedly treats the Bible as any other book, and ignores the 
presence of the supernatural wherever it finds it. One can 
hardly help thinking that if this is correct, the early Christians 
must have been a generation of poor, easy, credulous fools, who 
took in everything which was offered them respecting Jesus, 
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The sceptical M. Renan is, however, a devout believer in Papias, 
and quite thinks that his account of Mark and Matthew is a 
correct one. Mark, then, wrote a short record of the sayings 
and doings of Jesus not in chronological order, and according 
to the reminiscences of Peter: Matthew wrote in Hebrew a col- 
lection of our Lord’s discourses or sayings. But Matthew and 
Mark, as we have them, are not as they proceeded from their 
original writers ; they have been amplified, modified, and altered 
in various ways. As a matter of fact, the present synoptical 
gospels are based upon Matthew’s collection of “ sayings” and 
Mark’s collection of “sayings and doings.” It is admitted, 
however, and this is some consolation, that the Apocryphal 
gospels were not counted of much importance. At the same 
time, for a century and a half our synoptical gospels had no 
great authority, and men augmented and modified them ad 
libitum. It occurs to us, however, to ask what became of all 
the diverse recensions of gospels, the existence of which our 
keen-scented critics have discovered? How is it that they have 
all melted away, and that neither they nor their relics have 
been rescued from destruction? How is it that the Gospels we 
have are those which exist in all the most ancient churches, and 
that there are not even ascertained traditions of others different 
and less complete? We shall be told there are traces of such 
recensions in the rejection of the two first chapters of Matthew, 
in the absence of the last nine verses of Mark, and in some 
other lesser indications. It may be so: but such indications 
are a very meagre substratum of facts for a system opposed to 
that of the Catholic Church. We have read of a sect in the 
East which rejected all the Gospels except that of Mark, but no 
sane man would thence conclude that Mark’s was the only 
genuine Gospel. 

But what of the apostle John and his Gospel? Our author 
by no means likes the fourth Gospel. Yet he imagines it may 
have been more or less written by John under the influence 
partly of his reminiscences of early life, and partly of the philo- 
sophical schools of Asia Minor. He does not think that it truly 
represents the opinions or the manner of Jesus. ‘“‘ This Gospel,” 
he concludes, “‘ proceeded, towards the end of the first century, 
from the great school of Asia Minor, which was attached to 
John, and it presents to us a version of the life of the Master 
worthy to be taken into high consideration, and often to be pre- 
ferred,” and this, he says, is demonstrated both by external 
testimonies, and by an examination of the document itself, in 
a manner which leaves nothing to be desired. The observations 
which in deference to so able a writer we must call critical, and 
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designed to shew the character of the last Gospel and of its 
writer, strike us as anything but dignified and profound. They 
might be worthy of discussion, but their chief use will be to 
shew upon what slender threads men can hang their faith, while 
they reject all the traditions of the Church, and the broad facts 
upon which universal assent is given to a document. We speak 
generally, and do not condemn all that is said of St. John and 
his Gospel. Out of a desire to deal fairly with M. Renan, we 
quote a portion of what he says (p. xxvii.—xxxii.) of this Gospel :— 


“But it is above all, the reading of the work, which is of a nature to 
produce an impression. The author always speaks in it as an eye-witness; 
he wishes to make himself pass for the apostle John. If then this work 
is not really the apostle’s, we must admit @ fraud which the author him- 
self confessed. Now although the ideas of the time in reference to literary 
good faith differed essentially from ours, we have no example in the 
apostolic world of a falsification of this kind. Not only, for the rest, 
does the author wish to make himself pass for the apostle John, but we 
clearly see that he writes in the interest of that apostle. At every page 
is betrayed the intention of fortifying his authority, of shewing that he 
has been preferred by Jesus (xiii. 23; xix. 26; xx. 2; xxi. 7, 20), that 
on all solemn occasions (at the Supper, at Calvary, at the tomb) he has 
occupied the first place. The relations—in a word fraternal, although 
not excluding a certain rivalry—of the author with Peter (John xviii. 15, 
16; xx. 2—6; xxi. 15—19), his hatred to Judas on the other hand 
(vi. 65; xii. 6; xiii. 21, etc.), a hatred perhaps prior to the treason, seem 
to come out here and there. One is tempted to believe that John, in his 
old age, having read the evangelical recitals which were in circulation, on 
the one hand remarked in them divers inexactitudes;% on the other, he 
was shocked to see that there was not accorded to him in the history of 
Christ a sufficiently great place; that then he began to dictate a crowd of 
things which he knew better than the others, with the intention of shew- 
ing that, in many cases where Peter only was spoken of, he had figured 
with and before him (comp. John xviii. 15, etc., with Matth. xxvi. 58; 
John xx. 2—6, with Mark xvi. 7; see also John xiii. 24, 25). Already 
in the lifetime of Jesus these slight sentiments of jealousy had been be- 
trayed between the sons of Zebedee and the other disciples. After the 
death of James, his brother, John remained the sole heir of the private 
reminiscences of which these two disciples, by the confession of all, were 
the depositaries. Hence his perpetual attention to recall that he is the last 
survivor of the eye-witnesses (i. 14; xix. 35; xxi. 24, ete. Comp. the 
First Epistle of St. John i. 3, 5), and the pleasure which he takes in re- 
counting circumstances which he only could know. Hence, so many little 
traits of precision which seem like the scholia of an annotator:—*‘ it was 





s The way in which Aristion or Presbyteros Joannes expressed himself upon 
the gospel of Mark before Papias (Eusebius, H. L., iii., 39), implies, in effect, a 
favourable criticism, or to speak better, a sort of excuse, which seems to suppose 
that the disciples of John entertained ideas somewhat better on the same subject. 
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the sixth hour;’ ‘it was night;’ ‘this man was called Malchus;’ ‘had 
made a fire of coals, for it was cold;’ ‘now the coat was without seam.’ 
Hence, finally, the disorder in the redaction, the irregularity of move- 
ment, the incoherence (le décousu) of the first chapters: so many features 
inexplicable on the supposition that our Gospel is only a thesis in theology 
without historical value, and which, on the contrary, are perfectly com- 
prehended, if we see in it, conformably to tradition, recollections of an old 
man, at one time of prodigious freshness, at another having undergone 
strange alterations. 

“A capital distinction, in fact, ought to be made in the gospel of John. 
On the one hand this gospel presents us with a picture of the life of Jesus, 
which differs considerably from that of the synoptics. On the other, it 
puts into the mouth of Jesus discourses of which the tone, the style, the 
drift, and the doctrines, have nothing in common with the Logia reported 
by the synoptics. Under this second aspect, the difference is such that 
our choice has to be made in a decisive manner. If Jesus spoke as 
Matthew wills, he cannot have spoken as John wills. Between the two 
authorities no critic has hesitated, or will hesitate. At a thousand leagues 
from the simple, disinterested, and impersonal tone of the synoptics, the 
gospel of John manifests without ceasing the pre-occupations of the 
apologist, the private opinions of the sectary, the intention of proving a 
thesis, and of convincing adversaries.* It was not by pretentious, dull 
tirades, ill written, and saying little to the moral sense, that Jesus founded 
his divine work. Even if Papias did not inform us that Matthew wrote 
the sayings of Jesus in their original language, the natural, ineffable truth, 
the unequalled charm of the synoptic discourses, the profoundly Hebrew 
turn of these discourses, the analogies which they present with the sayings 
of Jewish doctors of the same period, their perfect harmony with the 
nature of Galilee,—all these characters, if we compare them with the 
obscure gnosis, and the constrained (contournée) metaphysics which fill 
the discourses of John, would speak loudly enough. It is not meant to 
be said that there are not in the discourses of John admirable flashes— 
traits which truly come from Jesus.‘ But the mystic tone of these dis- 
courses responds in nothing to the character of the eloquence of Jesus, 
such as we conceive it to be according to the synoptics. A new spirit 
has breathed; gnosis is already commenced; the Galilean era of the 
kingdom of God is finished; the hope of the near coming of Christ has 
passed away; men enter among the aridities of metaphysics, and the 
darkness of abstract dogma. The spirit of Jesus is not there; and if the 
son of Zebedee truly sketched these pages, he had in verity forgotten 
when he wrote them the lake of Gennesareth, and the charming discourses 
which he had heard upon its borders. 

“One circumstance, too, which proves very well that the discourses 
reported by the fourth Gospel are not historic pieces, but compositions 





’ See for example, chap. ix. and xi. Remark, above all, the strange effect 
produced by passages like John xix. 35; xx. 31; xxi. 20—25; when one re- 
members the absence of all reflections which distinguishes the synoptics. 

i For example, iv. 1, etc.; xv. 12, etc.; several utterances repeated by John 
are also to be found in the synoptics, xii. 16; xv. 20. 
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destined to cover with the authority of Jesus certain doctrines dear to the 
redactor, is their perfect harmony with the intellectual state of Asia Minor 
at the time when they were written. Asia Minor was then the theatre of 
a strange movement of syncretic philosophy ; all the germs of Gnosticism 
existed there already. John appears to have drunk at these foreign 
sources. It can be that after the crises of the year 68 (date of the 
Apocalypse) and of the year 70 (ruin of Jerusalem), the old apostle, of 
ardent and changeful (modile) soul, disabused of his belief in a near 
apparition of the Son of Man in the clouds, had leaned towards the ideas 
which he found about him, and of which several amalgamated sufficiently 
well with Christian doctrines. In lending these new ideas to Jesus, he 
did nothing but follow a very natural tendency. Our recollections are 
transformed along with everything else; the ideal of a person whom we 
have known changes with ourselves. Considering Jesus as the incarna- 
tion of the truth, John could not fail to attribute to him what he had 
come to take for truth. 

“If everything must be said, we shall add that John himself had little 
part in this, that this change occurred around him rather than by his 
means. One is sometimes tempted to believe that precious notes, coming 
from the apostle, have been used by his disciples in a sense very different 
from their primitive evangelical spirit. In fact, certain parts of the fourth 
Gospel have been added by an after-thought; such is the whole of the 
twenty-first chapter (verses 30, 31, of chap. xx., evidently form the old 
conclusion), where the author seems to have proposed to himself to render 
homage to the apostle Peter after his death, and to answer the objections 
which men would draw, or already drew, from the death of John himself 
(ver. 21—23). Some other places bear the trace of cancels and cor- 
rections ” (vi. 2, 22; vii. 22). 

We pause here in our extract, not because M. Renan has 
no more to say of the fourth Gospel, but because we think our 
readers generally will have had enough of this long succession of 
somewhat daring assertions. We have introduced the author’s 
own Scripture references in order to shew what sort of evi- 
dence he relies upon.‘ It is our earnest desire that our readers 
should take the pains to look at the texts referred to; they 
cannot otherwise form any conception of the strange and won- 
derful criticism which extracts such strange and wonderful 

Jj It is thus that Napoleon became a liberal in the recollections of his com- 


panions in exile, when they, after their return, found themselves thrown among 
the political society of the time. ' 

* “Un systeme continu de notes met le lecteur 4 méme de vérifier d’aprés 
les sources toutes les propositions du texte. Dans ces notes, on s’est borné 
strictement aux citations de premiére main, je veux dire a l’indication des 
passages originaux sur lesquels chaque assertion ow chaque conjecture s’appuie.” 
Introduction, p. vi. We suppose this is meant to apply to the introduction as 
much as to the formal discussion of the life of Jesus. By the way, it is notice- 
able that writers of certain tendencies almost invariably have the name of Jesus, 
and seldom that of Christ. The reason of the preference is manifest enough, 
but-one is sometimes half tempted to ask the old question over again—“ Is not 
this THE Curist ?” 
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inferences from them. For ourselves, we have not a particle of 
respect for such criticism. If the divinings of a certain class of 
prophetic interpreters among us have won for their promul- 
gators the contemptuous nickname of “ pulpit fortune-tellers,” 
what name do they deserve who, out of the pulpit, it may be, 
but under the profession of religious philosophy, thus mangle 
and distort the simple language of the Gospels? Our advocacy 
has always been in favour of the old common-sense rule, that the 
natural and obvious meaning of a passage (viewed in connexion 
with its context) is to be preferred in all ordinary cases. Our 
new critics, the great advocates of truth and impartiality, do not 
even pretend to deny or to disguise their predilections, nay, 
they do not now seem to feel called upon to justify their pro- 
cedures, and hence this introduction of Scripture texts in a sense 
unheard of before, alike independent even of the rules of gram- 
mar, and of the scope of the context. Not that they are always 
wrong in their application of texts. It would be untrue to say 
this. But they explain and apply passages as no preacher nor 
commentator on earth has understood them; and we are some- 
times even reminded of the old monkish preacher, who when a 
dispute arose about paving a town, preached upon the-subject 
from the words, “ paveant illi; non pavebo ego.” In the case 
before us, John has to be written down, and his Gospel placed 
lower than the rest in certain respects. How can this be done 
more effectually than by appeals to John’s own words: “ Out of 
thine own mouth will I judge thee!” The writer, therefore, 
“on every page betrays his intention -to fortify his authority, 
and to shew that he was the one whom Jesus preferred,” and 
what better proof can we have of this than that four or five 
times over he calls himself ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved ?” 
And his weakness is further shewn by numerous details of a 
trifling description, but quite sufficient to demonstrate that if 
he were preferred by Jesus he was not the man of noblest cha- 
racter. He cherished a certain feeling of rivalship in regard to 
Peter.’ Do you need proof of this? it is found in the fact that 
John says he went into the high priest’s palace while Peter stood 
for a time at the door; in the fact that John says he ran faster 
than Peter as they went to the sepulchre ; and in the fact that 
John records that exquisite conversation between our Lord and 
Peter, when Christ said, ‘ Lovest thou me ?—feed my lambs,”’ 
etc., and predicted Peter’s death. John positively hated Judas, 
and it is proved by this, that he says Christ knew who should 





? M. Renan is or was a Roman Catholic, and his early reminiscences come 
up every now and then quite unexpectedly; to this class we ascribe frequent 
allusions of a particular kind to St. Peter, 
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betray him, calls Judas a thief who cared not for the poor, and 
relates the diabolical treason of the man of Kerioth. John 
saw that the other Gospels did not always mention him when 
they related transactions in which he figured along with Peter, 
or before him ; so John must write a Gospel to gratify his vanity. 
The evidence is at hand: Matthew does not relate how John 
went into the high priest’s palace not merely as well as Peter, 
but before him; Mark singles out Peter in the events which 
closely followed the resurrection; and John was asked by Peter 
to ascertain from Christ who should be his betrayer. The fourth 
evangelist is moreover perpetually anxious to shew that he is the 
last surviving apostle. What is the evidence? That John says 
he beheld the glory of the Word incarnate; records what he 
saw at the crucifixion; was in all respects a faithful chronicler ; 
and was in general an eye-witness of what he affirms. Nothing 
can be more conclusive than such testimony, if we may judge from 
the positive manner in which M. Renan builds his thesis upon it. 

A few other assertions in the extract are based upon texts. 
Our Lord’s discourses reveal in John’s Gospel the pre-occupations © 
of an apologist, the private opinions of a sectary, the intention 
to prove a thesis and to convince an adversary. This assertion 
is maintained in view of the chapter where the account of the 
man born blind is related, and that in which the beautiful 
episode of Lazarus is introduced. It is further evidenced by 
the reference to a passage of the Old Testament which John 
says was fulfilled at the crucifixion, by the declared intimation of 
the apostle that his Gospel was written that men might believe 
and be saved, and by the concluding verses of the Gospel. 
Some things are admitted to be genuine, but only two such 
passages peculiar to John are enumerated, and two others in 
which he agrees with the other evangelists. John originally 
concluded his Gospel with the twentieth chapter as the closing 
verses indicate, and the twenty-first chapter was added as a reply 
to real or imaginary objections, as verses 21—23 prove. The 
Gospel bears traces of cancels and corrections, for John says a 
great multitude followed Jesus because they saw his miracles on 
the diseased, and says circumcision was not of Moses but of the 
fathers. Such is the internal evidence upon which M. Renan 
ventures to base his extraordinary chain of assertions, and we 
venture to say that on such principles of interpretation anything 
may be proved which a writer wishes to prove. 

It must not be supposed that John is the only one of the 
evangelists who is “ minished and brought low;” we might be 
able to shew that the others meet with severe handling. But 
let us conclude what we have to report concerning John, in 
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whose behalf we are sorry our space enables us to say so little. 
M. Renan admits that many of the historical details are valuable, 
but he says he “ dare defy anybody to write a life of Jesus which 
shall have a meaning, if the discourses which John lends to Jesus 
are taken into account.” The discourses excite his particular ire, 
and very little can be said against them which is not said. We 
could retort upon M. Renan that he is the natural man who 
cannot discern spiritual things (1 Cor. ii. 14—16), but we will 
only express our regret that any writer should be so absolutely 
benighted as to select among the chapters to be animadverted 
upon, the seventeenth chapter of St. John’s gospel.” It has 
been admitted on all hands, and in all ages, that St. John’s 
gospel extensively differs from the others in its style and selec- 
tion of topics; but it has been reserved for modern critics to 
discover that these differences are inconsistent with historic 
fidelity. No doubt it is true that St. John uses more frequently 
than others some words, as “ world,” “truth,” “life,” “light,” 
etc., but until we know all that Christ taught, we cannot know 
that this was not his teaching. It seems to us that this whole 
question turns upon the nature and extent of inspiration on the 
one hand, and upon the degree of literalness with which the 
Lord’s discourses are reported, on the other. M. Renan finds it 
convenient to draw a parallel between John and the other evan- 
gelists, and Plato and Xenophon, Christ being the subject of the 
first, and Socrates of the last. On the whole he inclines to 
doubt whether John wrote the discourses of the fourth gospel, 
and to think that the historical portions represent the life of 
Christ as it was known in “the school of John ;” a knowledge 
in some respects superior to that of the other gospels. 

In general, M. Renan accepts the four canonical gospels as 
authentic, and he refers them all in their origin to the first 
century. The discourses reported by St. Matthew he thinks 
highly of; but his historical portions are of less authority. The 
first gospel, however, is charged with legends of a later date, 
among which the first and second chapters are especially noted. 
The gospel of Mark is in some respects inferior, but it is less 
intermixed with fables. Luke’s historical value is not so con- 
siderable, and his gospel is accused of serious defects: he is less 
strict in his indications of places; he has a false idea of the 
temple; he seeks to reconcile different narratives; he softens 
down certain passages; he exaggerates the marvellous; he com- 
mits errors in chronology ;" he is totally ignorant of Hebrew; 





m Introduction, p. xxxiv., note 3. 
* M. Renan on this point refers in particular to what concerns Quirinus, 
Lysanias, and Theudas. Upon the case of Quirinus we recommend attention to 
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and so forth. He is in fact less an evangelist than a biographer 
of Jesus, a “ harmonist,” a corrector after the style of Marcion 
or of Tatian.’ Still, his gospel is not without literary excellences. 

The conclusion arrived at is that “the synoptic redaction 
passed through three stages: 1. The documentary and original 
state (the Adya of Matthew, and the AeyOévra i} mpaybévra of 
Mark), primary redactions which no longer exist; 2. The state 
of simple combination, wherein the original documents are 
amalgamated with no attempt at composition, but without re- 
vealing any personal view on the part of the authors (the actual 
gospels of Matthew and Mark); 3. The state of combination or 
of redaction which is designed and meditated, where we perceive 
the effort to conciliate different versions (the gospel of Luke). 
The gospel of John,” he adds, “as we have said, forms a com- 
position of another order, and altogether apart.” The apo- 
cryphal gospels are of less value as we have them. Our gospels 
are not biographies like those of Suetonius, nor fictitious legends 
after the manner of Philostratus, but legendary biographies, 
resembling somewhat the legends of the saints, the lives of 
Plotinus, Proclus, and Isidore, and some other writings of that 
order. Over and over again we are assured that our gospels 
contain passages designedly coloured, or positively fictitious. 
Nowhere do we find that M. Renan has the remotest idea of 
inspiration, and indeed how can he, when he thinks the gospels 
to be what he describes them? ‘They are, he says, in flagrant 
contradiction with one another, and in such a case the historian 
can only choose for himself what he believes to be true. The 
whole body of miracles and supernatural facts has to be excluded 
at once; for if no modern miracle can bear investigation, how 
is it possible that these can stand? He does not say miracles 
are impossible, but only that none have yet been proved. A 
modern miracle worker would be subjected to tests such as were 





a preceding article, p. 46, etc., in the present number; for Lysanias see p. 51, 
52; as for Theudas, who is named Acts v. 36, although not affecting the gospel 
of Luke, we may simply allude to the statement of Origen, Contra Celsum, 
lib. i., c. 11. 

° We do not think it worth while to discuss these points. The proofs relied 
upon are isolated texts and passages, of which some are noticed in the preceding 
note. The others are, chap. iii. 23; and the omission of Matth. xxiv. 36; iv. 
14; and xxii. 43, 44; Luke i. 31, compared with Matth. i. 21. (To prove that 
Luke is totally ignorant of Hebrew, further evidence of which is that he quotes 
no saying or word of Jesus in that language, and that he names all localities by 
their Greek name. This last proof is especially absurd. Luke wrote in Greek, 
and hence he naturally employed the forms in which names were wont to appear 
in that language. ‘To call these names all Greek, is unworthy of M. Renan’s 
reputation as a scholar. Perhaps M. Renan has something to tell us about the 
different modes of writing such words as Nazareth, Bethlehem, Arimathea, ete., 
which shall explain his singular affirmation). 
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never applied to those of Scripture. On every account historical 
criticism lays down as a principle, that a supernatural recital 
cannot be admitted as such, that it always implies credulity or 
imposture, that the historian’s duty is to interpret it, and to see 
what truth or error it may conceal. Upon such principles, M. 
Renan tells us he has compiled his book, with the assistance of 
the four gospels, and a sight of the regions to which they relate. 
We shall reserve for another occasion the twenty-eight 
chapters of history which follow this introduction. We have 
thought it sufficient now to present a statement of the principles 
avowed by M. Renan in his prolegomena, and to make a few 
observations upon some things which he says. He is not alone 
in his utterances; we could find many of them in other modern 
authors, but we have put them aside, choosing rather to take 
this one as the representative of a class, who are abundant in 
labours, and whom, if we are to maintain our ground, we must 
understand, and be able to answer. Their books are read, and 
not only read, but eagerly believed by many who are but too 
anxious to justify their lurking scepticism, and to throw off the 
trammels of the ancient faith. Let it be conceded that the 
gospels are what M. Renan tells us they are, and it is utterly 
impossible that the authority of the epistles should stand. Have 
we come to this? Is it then a matter of fact that the gospels 
are feeble, corrupt productions, containing only a portion of 
historical matter? Is it true that their authors were so entirely 
influenced by human motives and personal considerations? Is 
it reserved to the acute and learned scholar and critic to separate 
the precious from the vile, the chaff from the wheat, in these 
compositions? If the gospels are only legendary biographies, 
like the legends of the saints, is it wise or safe, we say not is it 
needful, to circulate them among the general public? for the 
general public cannot have the knowledge and the skill required 
for discerning the good and bad, the true and false. So far as 
men at large are concerned, inspiration goes, authority goes, 
and faith goes. Henceforth the world had better repudiate the 
gospels as we have them, or store them in their museums, and 
betake themselves to the new gospel according to M. Renan. 


[To be continued. } 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inquiry.] 


a 


THE CASDIM AND THE CHALDEES. 


Tue ethical relations of the early inhabitants of Babylonia has long 
been a subject of curiosity and research, but it is only within the last 
few years that materials have been granted us for settling the question. 
The cuneiform records generally, and more particularly the clay tablets 
found in the royal library of Essarhaddon, must, when fully deciphered, 
clear up all doubts upon the subject. Some time may indeed elapse 
before this is the case, since both new inscriptions are constantly being 
brought to light, and but few of the celebrated “bilingual tablets,” 
which have already done so much to further the progress of cunealogy, 
have as yet been examined. We say few, for, be it remembered, many 
thousands of these, incrusted with the dirt of ages and mostly in frag- 
ments, are lying in the British Museum, and necessarily it will be a 
work of time and trouble to clean and get together all of them, and even 
then their decipherment will be difficult, as the tablets relating to my- 
thology, astronomy, geography, etc., are principally inscribed in a non- 
Semitic language—the tongue of the early Turanian people of Chaldea, 
for the meaning of which we must trust almost entirely to the sylla- 
baries, or tablets, which give explanations of cuneiform signs, with As- 
syrian translations of the ancient Chaldean words expressed by those 
signs, and grammatical treatises. The examination of these syllabaries 
is by no means exhausted; but sufficient results have been obtained to 
justify us in attempting a solution of the question, ‘‘ Who were the 
primeval races of Babylonia?’ We will first examine the Semitic tradi- 
tions. Genesis (x. 22, and xxii. 20—22) gives us the two genealogies 
which we here place side by side: — 

Sons of Shem, Elam, and Ashur, Sons of Nahor, Uz, Chesed, 
and Arphaxad, and Lud and Aram. | Kemuel the father of Aram, ete. 
And the sons of Aram, Uz, Hul, ete. 

Now Josephus tells us that Arphaxad was the ancestor of the Chal- 
deans, and it is at once manifest that the latter part of the name to2mw 
is none other than tw, Chesed, the mythical progenitor of the Casdim, 
who are generally identified with the Xadéato.. I believe the "ApBaxys 
or ’ApBagys of Ctesias is also the same name; with regard to the first 
yart of which we may remark that ‘‘ Arba was a great man among the 
Anakim,” and the Rephaim, or “giants” is evidently connected with x 
‘great). At the same time it is difficult to account for the initial x, and 
‘he word certainly seems rather to be aréa (four) as in Arbela, “the city 
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of ‘the four gods,” and in Kiprat-Arbat, ‘‘the four tribes,” which last 
is the common ethnic title of Mesopotamia and Chaldea on Babylonian 
and Assyrian inscriptions. Indeed it is possible that Arphaxad is the 
Hebrew equivalent of this title, the » taking the place of 3, as in Arap- 
kha (Arrapachitis), the city of ‘the four fish ;” and this change is espe- 
cially to be found in Assyrian, e.g., Sardanapalus (Assn.), Merodach- 
Baladan (Babn.), apilu (Assn.), tv: (Heb.) At the same time it is 
difficult to understand how the plural affix of ww has been dropped, 
unless it came to be so when the ethnic designation was transferred to 
one mythical progenitor, as was the case with yy. On the other hand, 
it may be objected that ‘‘Casdim” is found as a masculine singular, as 
well as plural, while Chaldea is written mow in Ezek. xvi. 29; xxiii. 
16. But as we find ww (with the Chaldee emphatic aleph) in Dan. ii. 
10; iii. 8, ete., we are allowed to suppose that the (originally) plural 
form mw» afterwards came to be conventionally applied to the general 
denomination of Chaldeans, and was so used in the singular; and that 
from this incorrect form Ezekiel’s maw was deduced, just as in English 
from the corrupt form Whitsunday, Whitmouday, ete., are vulgarly 
spoken of. I therefore believe that omw:=the Cashdi or Chesed, who 
are considered by the ethnographer in Genesis to belong to the same 
Semitic class of families as Aram or the Syrian ‘“highlanders,” Lud 
the Routen of the Egyptian monuments, who dwelt in the upper and 
lower provinces of Mesopotamia, Assur or the Assyrians, and Elam 
the ancient Semitic “world,” not the Nummi or Elammi, which appears 
in classical writers under the name of Elymais. According to this view 
we should expect to find the language of early Chaldea to be Semitic; 
but such is not the case. On the contrary, it is of the Turanian type, 
in which we find the rude originals of many Aryan roots, as well as 
Egyptian—the primeval form of the Semitic tongues. Nevertheless we 
have very plain indications of a Semitic dynasty; for on ancient Chal- 
dean bricks, which are written in the usual Turanian language, we find 
the kings’ names to be pure Semitic. ‘Thus we have Libith (the Assn. 
form of 335), Ishmi-Dagon (from yow), Naram-Sin (from mw or 0, all 
phonetically spelled out. Moreover, there is in the Museum of Paris a 
long inscription of Khamu-rabi (whom I believe to have been the pro- 
totype of Semiramis) which is as purely Semitic as any Assyrian record, 
and yet we have discovered a black-stone and many bricks of this king 
inscribed in the usual Turanian language. Indeed, the king’s name 
itself is Shemitic. We therefore find two languages, and, consequently, 
two peoples co-existing by the side of one another, and as the monarchs’ 
names are Semitic, while the commemorative bricks which were intended 
for the commonalty contain Turanian modes of speech, we must con- 
clude that a Semitic dynasty had conquered the original Tartar inhabi- 
tants; and from former considerations we may well consider these to be 
the Casdim of Scripture. And now there opens upon us an unexpected 
difficulty. The name Casdim has not been found on any of the cunei- 
form inscriptions yet examined, and recent researches make it next to 
impossible that the Xa\éazo. can be any longer identified with the Cas- 
dim. For firstly, as is remarked by Sir H. Rawlinson, “ the substitu- 
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tion of the Hebrew sibilant for the Assyrian liquid is without precedent, 
though the reverse is sufficiently common;”’ but in Assyrian itself s before 
a dental generally becomes /, as istu for ultu (“from”), altanan for 
astanan (‘‘I fought,”’), etc. This objection, I well know, is answered 
by the assumption that casad, the native Assyrian form, was adopted 
by the Jews instead of the usual Kaldi; but surely the Hebrews would 
have used Kaldim if it were equivalent to Casdim, especially since the 
latter word is never found on any of the inscriptions. But a greater 
difficulty is further met with. The title Kaldu or Kaldai is, like Casdim, 
utterly unknown in any early records, and when the name is first found 
(on the tablets of Shalmaneser the conqueror of Jehu), we find the 
Kaldai described as a tribe, or rather an amalgamation of tribes, on the 
lower Euphrates, between the southern confines of Chaldea and the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, entirely separate from the inhabitants of 
Babylonia, and in close alliance with the king of Susiania. From these 
considerations, principally, I propose the following theory as to the 
ethnography of ancient Chaldea. A primeval Turanian race, which we 
may call Accadai, were the first settlers there of whom we know any- 
thing. These were conquered by a Semitic nation called Casdim, who 
poured down from the north, and were afterwards identified with the 
Kaldai, an Aryan family, who probably came from the mountains of 
Ararat and Minni. 

In reference to this scheme we will now consider what additional 
light is thrown upon it, (1.) from Scripture, and (II.) from the cunei- 
form inscriptions as yet known and deciphered. 

Isaiah (xxiii. 13.) distinctly shews the Semitic origin of the Casdim : 
—‘ Behold the land of the Casdim: this people was not ; the Assyrian 
founded it for them that dwell in the wilderness: they set up the towers 
thereof, they raised up the palaces thereof.” Here we have the Assyrian 
relationship of the Casdim stated; and we must infer from the passage 
that they were originally a body of Assyrians who conquered Chaldea, 
and gained the sovereignty over the Kiprat-Arbat, or “ mingled people 
that dwell in the desert” of Lower Mesopotamia (Jer. xxv. 24), who 
are described by Jeremiah (1. 27) as dwelling “in the midst of” the 
Casdim, and are joined by Ezekiel (xxx. 5) with Cush or Susiania, Phut 
or the Patena—‘‘the land of the bow” —(who gave their name to Padan- 
Aram), and Lud or the Routen. Jer. xxv. 9, again seems to refer to 
the northern name of the Casdim; and the Semitic Babel is called 
‘daughter of the Casdim” (Isaiah xlvii. 1, 5), while Nebuchadnezzar 
is expressly called a man of the Casdim (Ezra v. 12), and indiscrimi- 
nately king of the Casdim and king of Babylon. Now we know from 
his monuments that Nebuchadnezzar was as much a Semite as Abram 
the “‘Casdim”’ man. Indeed the account of Abram ought to settle the 
question at once. He is said to have come from ‘‘Ur of the Casdim” 
as distinguished from “the moon-city” of the Turanian Accadians, and 
as he most certainly was a Hebrew, i.e., a Semite, we must conclude his 
Casdim neighbours were believed to be Semites also. 

We will next proceed to the monumental evidence. Shalmaneser, 
on the Black Obelisk, says that in his eighth year ‘* Merodach-mumu, 
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king of Kar-duniyas, rebelled” with Merodach-bilu-tsate, but that the 
former was defeated, ‘and fled to the city of the waters of the Turnat,” 
which was a confluent of the Lower Euphrates. Ie then gives the 
following valuable information :—‘‘In my ninth year, for the second 
time, I went to the land of the Accadai. I came in sight of the city 
Gananate. Exceeding fear of Assur fell on Merodach-bilu-tsate, and 
to save his life he fled to the mountains. I followed after him. I 
slew with arrows Merodach-bilu-tsate with the soldiers who had joined 
in his sin (of rebellion). I went to the great strongholds. I offered 
sacrifices in Babylon, Borsippa and Cutha. I made offerings to the 
great gods. I went down (urid) to the land of Caldi. I took their 
cities. I received the tribute of the kings of the land of Caldi. The 
assault of my servants swept (the land) up to the sea.” We here notice 
the line of march, and consequently the order of nomenclature, to be 
the Accadai (or inhabitants of South Mesopotamia), Babylon with its 
adjacent cities, and, lastly, the Caldai who lived upon ‘‘the sea,” (the 
Persian Gulf). The word here used for ‘‘sea’’ is marrati, instead of 
the ordinary abdi, and is another form of the Hebrew wn, ‘‘a large 
sheet of water,’ which perhaps gave name to the Burat or Euphrates. 
Now as the Caldai are generally described as living on “the sea,” some 
may suppose it is a proof of their identification with the Casdim, 
‘* whose cry is in their ships” (Isaiah xliii. 14). But this cannot be 
held of any account, when we find on the bilingual tablets ‘ships 
of Ur” mentioned as sailing with Cushite vessels; and, indeed, when 
we regard the high civilization of the Casdim (Ezek. xxiii. 14, etc.), 
it is manifest that they must have possessed a large trading-fleet. I 
am not sure of the correct rendering of ‘ Merodach-bilu-tsate:” see- 
ing that the last constituent is non-Semitic, it is probable that the name 
is to be read “‘Merodach-inu-tsate,” as inu was the Accadian equivalent 
of bilu (sy2). We see from this that Shalmaneser was the first king of 
Assyria who came in contact with the Caldai; indeed I conceive it 
highly probable that they were an entirely new people, which had 
only just occupied the country bordering upon Chaldea; and I may 
cite, as a proof of this, the fact that in the annals of later kings we find 
them always advancing more and more to the north, until in the time 
of Merodach-Baladan, the son of Yagina, they conquered and possessed 
Babylon. At all events Sardanapalus, the father of Shalmaneser, makes 
not the slightest allusion to them, although on his monolith inscription 
he speaks of his reduction of the neighbouring nations in his sixth year, 
when he “ rebuilt Adlila, which Tsibur king of Kar-duniyas had taken 
and destrdyed,” and changed its name to Dur-Assur. This city of 
Adlila is in another place described as being in Zamua beyond the Tur- 
nat. In the eulogy of the same monarch he is styled the king who 
‘had added to his border Birati of Kar-duniyas,” but not a word is 
said about the Caldai. (Van-zallus III. ?) the grandson of Shalma- 
neser, is the next that notices the Caldai. Ona mutilated inscription 
of his, after recounting the articles of tribute he had received from Ma- 
tiha king of Damascus, he states: ‘The kings of the land of Caldi 
made their submission. A weighty tribute for a continual (7) memorial 
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I imposed upon them.” And he then makes mention of Babylon, Bor- 
sippa, and Tiggaba (or Cutha). ‘his is the evidence afforded by the 
Upper Assyrian dynasty ; Tiglath-Pileser III., and his successors, fre- 
ye: speak of the Caldai, who came to great eminence under Mero- 
ach-Baladan. ‘Tiglath-Pileser, in the chronicles of his reign, from 
his first to his seventeenth year, gives an account of his campaigns 
against Merodach-Baladan, son of Yagina, who ruled the Caldai on the 
sea-coast ; and Sargon, who immediately succeeded him, describes this 
same Merodach-Baladan as having ascended the throne of (and there- 
fore having conquered) Babylon in the same year that he himself 
became king (B.c. 721.) With this agrees Ptolemy’s canon. Mero- 
dach-Baladan was defeated and forced to fly by Sargon, B.c. 709; but 
his son, bearing the same name (Isaiah xxxix. 1), succeeded in re- 
gaining Babylon, whence however he was expelled by Sennacherib in 
the latter’s fourth campaign, from the relation of which we gather that 
Merodach-Baladan ruled the whole territory of Babylon to the shores 
of the sea, but that Susub-ira reigned over a detached tribe of Caldai, 
which dwelt in Bit-Yagina on the river Bittut. Now as Shalmaneser 
and (Van-zallus ?) mention ‘the kings” of the Caldai, it is clear their 
sovereignties must have been swallowed up by the tribe of which Mero- 
dach-Baladan was the hereditary lord; that the latter extended his rule 
over Babylonia, and that after his expulsion thence by Sennacherib his 
sons still maintained themselves, with the help of the king of Elam, on 
the sea-coast, where Essar-Haddon attacked them. For on the cele- 
brated cylinder of the last-mentioned king we read the following: 
“(Essar-Haddon) vanquisher of Nebo-mutsi-tsidi, son of Merodach- 
Baladan, who put his trust in the king of Elam, but could not save his 
life. Nahit-Merodach, his brother, came and did homage to me. From 
the midst of Elam he hastened and came quickly to Nineveh, my royal 
city, and kissed my yoke. The country of the sea-coast, to its whole 
extent, which was the inheritance of his brother, I placed under him.” 
The next paragraph then proceeds: “ Nabiah (suzerain?) of the land 
of Bit-Dakkurri, which is near the land of the Caldai, before (?) Baby- 
lon. Subduer (7) of Shamas-bani its king. . . . who had estranged the 
fealty of many subjects of the kings of Babylon and Borsippa... . I 
made those people again subject to the rule of the kings of Babylon 
and Borsippa. I made Nebo-sallim, the son of Balatsu (Belesys) its 
king.” We are here again informed of the encroaching disposition of 
the Xadéatu, who had probably by this time so much intermingled 
with the Casdim as in later times to be confounded with them; and it 
is only to be regretted that the meaning of the words intervening be- 
tween “ Caldai” and “‘ Babylon” is uncertain. It is expressed by a 
monogram which commonly has the value of ap or ab. A syllabary 
gives as its value es on the Accadian side, but unfortunately the As- 
syrian equivalent is uncertain, but it seems to read dituv. On the next 
line we have the sign explained by ap on the first side and ap-tuv on 
the third, but this gives us no help, as it is plain the last word is merely 
a Semitic modification of the Turanian original. In the third Achee- 
menian, the language of the Tartar subjects of Persia, appu-ka= 
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** before,” the final syllable of which is only an affix, as in tk-ka (in), 
tuba-ka (around), ete. I have therefore translated the word “ before,” 
but of course this is very doubtful. 

Thus far I think I have made it manifest that the Kaldai of the 
inscriptions, the Xadéata of classical writers, are not the same as the 
Casdim of the Bible, and it now only remains to discuss the nomen- 
clature and conditions of the inhabitants of Chaldea. And first we 
must notice the title Kiprat-Arbat, explained by Arba Lisanan (the 
four tongues), which is assumed by the early kings of Chaldea, by the 
monarchs of Assyria, and by the dynasty of Nebuchadnezzar. This 
name has been supposed to shew that four nations of entirely different 
languages lived from early ages on the delta of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
I cannot, however, agree with this, but as Kiprat is generally used simply 
in the sense of “tribes,” as is also Lasanan on the later inscriptions, [ 
believe nothing more is indicated than that four different tribes, whose 
language perhaps was dialectically distinct, inhabited lower Mesopotamia 
and Chaldea, and that the title has therefore no connexion with the 
great divisions of after times—the Accadians (or Yanbanis according to 
Ibn Wahshiya), the Casdim and the Caldai or Chaldees; with regard 
to which, allowing that the preceding remarks are right, the second 
(the Casdim) is certainly Semitic. If so, Casdim from a singular 
Casad will signify ‘‘ the conquerors” —a very appropriate title—from the 
common verb tw, which with its derivatives is so often met with in 
Assyrian, as in acsudu (I took), cishitti (acquisitions), Aissat, (posses- 
sions), ete. These Casdim or “‘ conquerors,” can only be the Assyrian 
dynasty of Berosus, which, according to him, lasted five hundred and 
twenty-six years, beginning about B.c. 1272, and to which belong 
Khamu-rabi, Merodach-adan-akhi, etc., who were perhaps the bases 
whereon the Greek fables about Ninus and Semiramis were built. 

And now, who were the Caldai? I have already stated my belief 
that they were Aryans, but as this proceeds rather from conviction than 
from evidence, it would not surprise me were future discoveries to up- 
set this theory, and determine their Turanian-Nummite descent. How- 
ever, in the meantime, it is allowed us to speculate; aud we are at once 
struck with the similarity of the word Kaldu with Khaldi, the moon- 
god of the ancient Armenians, to whom the inscription at Palou is ad- 
dressed by Miutia the king of Nahri, who, on the rocks of Van, records 
his conquest of Babylon, a circumstance which somewhat bears upon 
our present discussion. For since the name of Babylon is spelled out 
phonetically in the Semitic manner of pronunciation, the Vannic inva- 
sion must have taken place after the settlement of the Casdim in Baby- 
lonia, and as the Vannic inscriptions do not seem to possess any very 
great antiquity, I am inclined to refer it to the period which elapsed 
between the reigns of (Van-zallus III.?) and Tiglath-Pileser in Assyria, 
when the kingdom seems to have been in a very weak condition, and to 
have therefore afforded an easy passage to the armies of Armenia, the 
three intervening monarchs having left us no records. Moreover, 
we find that Lutipri preceded Mina in the government of Nahri; 
and, if Sir H. Rawlinson’s identification of the (Semiduri?) of Sarda- 
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uapalus with the son of Lutipri be correct, we may perhaps place 
the arrival of the Chaldee tribes in the country below Babylonia at 
that time, they having taken their road through the friendly state of 
Elam or Nummi. It may be objected, however, that the first syllable 
of the name Kaldu does not coincide with that of Khaldi; but if they 
were of Aryan origin, this would make not the slightest difference ; and 
indeed the first name is indifferently written Kaldu and Caldu. Now 
kal answers to the Semitic lisanan; thus Khamu-rabi on his Black 
Stone inscrip. (ii. 1) calls himself his kal-kal, “ king of the tribes;” and 
it is important to find from the other spelling that this is not the deri- 
vation of the name, since ca/, according to the syllabaries=i¢lu, ‘a hero” 
(as in Calkhi, Calah, ‘‘the hero’s place).’’* J should therefore translate 
Caldi, ‘the moon-worshippers,” connecting the word with the Germ. 
helle and geld, Sausk. hailis, 710s, Edy, cednvy, ete. 

I had purposed discussing the ancient Accadian or Yanban language 
as far as it has been preserved to us, and also enquiring into the con- 
ditions of Kar-duniyas, Accad, Din-Turci and Babylon, but I must 


defer this to another opportunity, as my letter has already exceeded its 
intended limits. 


June 19th, 1863. A. Sayce. 





JOHN XIX. 10, 11. 


Your correspondent J. B. appears to be a very touchy person, and to 
be very much on the look out for imputations of motives, where really 
rather kindness than unkindness is intended. I fear he gives a very 
strong instance of Catullus’s proverb, ‘“‘Sed non videmus manticce 
quod intergo est.” It is not generally thought to be the most polite 
manner of dissenting from another person’s views to inform him that 
he has put something ‘‘ supremely absurd, and what it is not easy to 
say whether it is more impertinent or silly,” into the mouth of a 
speaker whose words he is discussing ; and when that speaker happens 
to be our Saviour, it is certainly not the most reverent way of discus- 
sing the question. To suppose him somewhat “carried away by in- 
dignation at the novelty” of the view supported is surely a more cha- 
ritable and friendly supposition than to consider such to be his habitual 
mode of writing and expressing himself, and to remark upon it accord- 
ingly. Iam not aware that J. B. is known to fame, but everybody 
knows the fame of S. T. Coleridge; in discussing therefore a view 





« On further consideration I should translate the Assyrian capital, the nd of 
Genesis, simply “the citadel.” ‘The syllabary certainly gives cal the meaning 
of itlu (hero), but the primary sense of this Turanian root seems to be “ strength,” 
as in his cal-ga (* powerful king”), the common title of the early Chaldean 
monarchs. Cal-khi would then be “ the stronghold” par excellence. Ammianus 
states that the kings of Nineveh had a very large city called Virta in Adiabene, 
beyond the passage of the river (Tigris); to reach which they had to cross the 
bridge Auzaba (i.e., over the Zab). Now Virta is evidently the Chald. xmvz 
(Birati in Assyrian); and as its situation agrees with that of Calah, I believe 
Virta is merely the Semitic translation of the ordinary name of that ancient city. 
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which had his authority, one might have expected J. B. to have been 
satisfied with endeavouring to prove it wrong without declaring it on 
his own authority to be a ‘sillier piece of impertinence than was ever 
perpetrated.” I am quite certain that J. B. both misunderstands and 
misrepresents the view which I have taken of the passage in question, 
although at the end of his letter, in “‘ granting that o zapaéiéovs con- 
ferred the opportunity,” he grants all that I for my part have ever 
contended for, but I should neither have complained of that nor of his 
language, had he not taken upon himself to read me a lecture upon the 
‘ insinuation” of motives, when I was really making a charitable sup- 
position in his favour. But I cannot forbear returning him my hearty 
thanks for his admirable illustration from Lord Canning and the falsely- 
accused Hindoo, which, when fully carried out with all attendant cir- 
cumstances, gives an exact parallel, and has completely cleared my own 
mind from any doubt I might still have entertained as to the right in- 
terpretation of the passage. 


7. ¢. 





ETHIOPIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


One of your correspondents in the July number of The Journal of 
Sacred Literature writes thus, ‘‘ 1 wish to meet with reference to the 
best aids to the knowledge of the Ethiopic language and literature.” 
Allow me to drop a few hints which I hope will throw some light on 
the subject. 

The best accounts I see in English of the Ethiopic language occur 
in the English Cyclopedia and Kitto’s Biblical Encyclopedia. It 
seems to be now generally agreed that the ancient Ethiopic or Gees (in 
which the old version of the Bible, and the book of Enoch, and some 
liturgies and ecclesiastical records, are written) is the parent of the 
Tigré language, which comes nearest to it, and the Amharic language, 
which is very considerably different, as appears by the evidence of the 
Bible Society. 

As far as I am aware, the best grammar and dictionary of the Ethi- 
opian language (which resembles the Hebrew and Chaldee in some re- 
spects, and still more resembles the Arabic) were published by Job 
Ludolph ; though he seems often to confound the Ethiopic with the 
Amharic.’ 

Castell in his Polyglottie Lexicon gives us a dictionary of the 
Ethiopian; and Walton’s Polyglott contains the Ethiopic Psalms. 
Some other books of the Old Testament have since been published, 
and the whole of the New Testameut, in this language. 

Adelung’s Mithridates (vol. i., p. 401) contains a good description 
of this language, and the grammars and dictionaries thereof. To this 
I refer your enquirer. Welsford’s Mithridates Minor, 1848, also de- 





* We suppose that Dillman’s £thiopic Grammar and Lexicon must supersede 
sg —_— for all practical purposes. The Lexicon is only part issued.— 
Ep. J. S. L. 
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votes several pages to the subject, and gives an analytic and etymologic 
catalogue of many of the Ethiopic words, with their analogies to other 
languages. 

I observe in Hottinger’s Bibliotheca Orientalis, p. 318, a good 
account of Ethiopic literature supplied to him by Ludolph. To this 
also I refer your enquirer. It furnishes an exact account of the four 
volumes that contain the Old Testament, and the fifth volume which 
contains the New Testament. Hottinger has had the good sense to 
print their names in the Hebrew characters ; for the Ethiopic character 
is abominably complicated and obscure, and its difficulty deters many 
from studying this language who would otherwise master it. 

The notes appended to Laurence’s Version of the Book of Enoch 
contain some valuable criticisms on this language. 

The very interesting article on Ethiopic Liturgies in the current 
number of The Journal of Sacred Literature supplies some further 
illustrations. 

An admirable article on languages, in the Cyclopedia Londinensis, 
also gives information on the dialects of Abyssinia. 

There can be no doubt that if these Abyssinian dialects were cor- 
rectly printed in European characters, they would be much more easily 
learned, and cast new and unexpected light on the obscurities of African 
philology. 

The subject is interesting and important; especially owing to the 
connexion of Ethiopia with the history of the Jewish and Christian 
churches. The prospects of missionary enterprise in these wild re- 
gions seem to be improving; and the recent discovery of the sources 
of the Nile may open new fields for the advance of Christianity and 
evangelization. 

Bath, August 11. Francis BarHamM. 





SIMPLIFICATION OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 


Ir appears to me highly important that we should adopt some exact 
and definite method of representing oriental languages by European 
letters. One great hindrance to the more general acquisition of these 
languages is the difficulty and complexity of their alphabets, which 
severely tax the eyesight and the memory of students, and render the 
writing and printing of these languages very troublesome and expensive. 

Having examined a vast number of methods of alphabetic repre- 
sentation, and finding none sufficiently precise and extensive for this 
purpose, I contrived a system which I call the Literal System of Alpha- 
betic Equivalents; and I have had a few copies printed for private 
distribution. I now take the liberty of sending you one of these, 
hoping that you will kindly grant it your imprimatur in The Journal of 
Sacred Literature, that it may have the benefit of the candid considera- 
tion of your learned readers. As I have found it work perfectly well 
myself, I can conscientiously recommend it to others. 

Bath, August 11. Francis BarHamM. 
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Tue Lirerat SysteM OF REPRESENTING ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 
In Roman Letters. 


Oriental languages, especially Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Hindostanee, etc., may be much facilitated by being written 
or printed in Roman or European letters or characters. For instance, 
if some editions of the Hebrew Old Testament and Syriac Old and 
New Testaments, and the chief Oriental versions, were written and 
printed in common English letters, they might be much more easily 
and generally read and studied and communicated. 

The fact is so obvious that many attempts have been made to ‘ex- 
press the chief Oriental languages in Roman letters, either on a literal 
system of equivalents (letters represented letter by letter), or on a pro- 
nunciational system, representing the supposed pronunciation of the 
words, in which the letters are too often sacrificed to the sounds. 

Thus the literal system of representing the first verse in the Hebrew 
Bible would render it as follows:—‘ By rashith byra Aleim ath e 
shymim u athe aryj.” The pronunciational system would render it 
thus :—“ Bereasheth bara Eloeheem eath hashamayim vau eath haretz.”’ 
In the latter case the strict letters of the original are sacrificed to the 
supposed pronunciation, as if instead of writing the French phrase, 
‘comment vous portez-vous”’ literally, in its proper letters, we should 
render it pronunciationally as, ‘‘commong voo portay voo,” destroying 
the etymology and beauty of the language. 

As we consider a strict literal system of representation the most 
important—though we reject not the other on proper occasions—we 
here endeavour to furnish the chief Oriental alphabets, namely, the 
Hebrew, Syrian, and Arabic-Persian, in Roman or English letters, 
letter for letter. Whenever two consonants occur together we supply 
y for the missing or deficient vowel. 

Our method of literal equivalents, which nearly agrees with that of 
Origen, Masclef, and Parkhurst, is the only one which gives letter for 
letter with clear and unmistakable precision, so that the writer and 
printer may represent the Oriental words exactly in correspondent 
English letters, and they may be instantly recognized and exchanged 
for the originals, and examined in dictionaries, ete. 

It will be observed that our plan consists in giving exact equivalents 
of the principal letters of the Hebrew, Syrian, or Arabic-Persian alphabet, 
and circumflexing the subordinate letters. Thus zain, the seventh 
Hebrew letter, will represent one sound corresponding with the Arabic- 
Persian ze. But zain with a circumflex (which for convenient abbre- 
viation is called zaincir) will represent another sound equivalent to the 
Arabic-Persian zhe. 

The Hebrew routine of letters is the same as the Syriac, and the 
Arabic-Persian routine is similar to that of the Turkish and Hindos- 
tanee, etc.; so that if this literal system of equivalent Roman letters 
(with occasional circumflexes and the insertion of y for the missing 
vowel) be adopted, Oriental Bibles, books, and manuscripts may be 
expressed with precision, brevity, cheapness, and convenience, in the 
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ordinary European alphabet, leaving pronunciations to be learnt viva 
roce in French, ete. 

N.B. As the circumflex accents may now be obtained from the 
type-founder in a separate form, they may be easily attached to any 
letter on the above system. 





HEBREW, or SYRIAN, ORDER of LETTERS, ARABIC-PERSIAN ORDER OF LETTERS, 
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IREN EUS. 


Some persons have thought that Ireneeus has disqualified himself for 
being a witness to the Domitianic date of the Apocalypse, because he 
seems to have held the strange notion that Christ® was about fifty years 
of age when He was crucified. 

We can easily admit that deep sorrow and mental distress had 
caused our Lord, towards the close of his ministry, to appear much 
older than he really was. Accordingly, we are not surprised to read in 
one of the Evangelists, that the Jews said unto Jesus, Thou art not yet 
Jifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham,” (John viii. 57.) 

St. John has not noticed the mistake into which these Jews had 
fallen, thinking Christ to be then more than forty years old, as this was 
scarcely necessary. It is quite possible that a tradition (as incorrect as 
that in John xxi. 23) arose from these words among some Christians, 
that the Lord was about fifty years old at the time of his death. 

Even if Irenseus were weak enough to accept this tradition, he can- 
not be fairly considered to have disqualified himself, by so doing, for 
being a witness to the Domitianic date of the Apocalypse, which he 
may have heard from the lips of Polycarp. G. 

June 22nd, 1863. 








M. RENAN ON THE DATE OF ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 


In the introduction to his Vie de Jésus, M. Renan says of St. Luke’s 
Gospel (p. xvii.), ‘“The date of this Gospel can moreover be determined 
with much precision by considerations drawn from the book itself. The 
twenty-first chapter of Luke, inseparable from the rest of the work, was 
written certainly after the siege of Jerusalem, though but a short time 
after.” So too again (p. xxxix.) he says of St. Luke, ‘‘ Writing out of 
Palestine, and certainly after the siege of Jerusalem, the author indicates 
places with less strictness (avec moins de rigueur) than the two other 
synoptists.”” In the first of these passages he refers to Luke xxi. 9, 20, 
24, 28, 32, and says, ‘‘ Compare xxii. 36.”’ In the second he refers to 
Luke xx. 41, 43, 44; xxi. 9, 20; xxiii. 29. As they stand in our version 
these passages are as follows. 

‘* And when he was come near, he beheld the city and wept over it. 
—For the days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a 
trench about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every 
side, and shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within 
thee; and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another; because 
thou knewest not the time of thy visitation,” (Luke xix. 41, 43, 44.) 

‘* But when ye shall hear of wars and commotions, be not terrified: * 
for these things must first come to pass; but the end is not by and by. 
And when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know 
that the desolation thereof is nigh. And they shall fall by the edge of 
the sword, and shall be led away captive into all nations; and Jeru- 
salem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 





¢ J. 8. L., Jan. 1862, page 393. 
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Gentiles be fulfilled. And when these things begin to come to pass, 
then look up and lift up your heads; for your redemption draweth 
nigh.—Verily, I say unto you, this generation shall not pass away till 
all be fulfilled,” (Luke xxi. 9, 20, 24, 28, 32.) 

‘Then said he unto them, But now, he that hath a purse, let him 
take it, and likewise his scrip: and he that hath no sword, let him sell 
his garment and buy one,”’ (Luke xxii. 36.) 

‘For behold, the days are coming, in the which they shall say, 
Blessed are the barren, and the wombs that never bare, and the paps 
which never gave suck,” (Luke xxiii. 29.) 

The first observation which one naturally makes upon these texts 
is, that they are with one exception distinctly prophetic of the siege 
of Jerusalem and its attendant and consequent calamities. The pas- 
sage (xxii. 36), which is an exception, refers to the events connected 
with Christ’s own sufferings and the peril of his disciples, and nothing 
but a perverse ingenuity can associate it with the siege of Jerusalem. 
Why we should be sent to this as a clue to the date of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
M. Renan only knows. As for the others, is it fair or dignified to meta- 
morphose them into records of the past, without one word of explanation? 
Is it calculated to increase our respect for a writer, that by such a meta- 
morphosis he should impugn the truthfulness of St. Luke? He must do 
this, because he tacitly insinuates that the evangelist puts into our Lord’s 
mouth words which he did not utter; that St. Luke, when he had seen 
the destruction of Jerusalem, based upon the event fictitious predictions, 
which he ascribed to Christ and inserted in his Gospel. M. Renan 
does not even pretend that he has any evidence to justify his strange 
interpretations and insinuations; he only proceeds upon the assumption 
that there is no such thing as real prophecy. This treatment of St. 
Luke is not worse than is received by the other evangelists, but a single 
example will suffice to shew what reliance can be placed upon an author 
who sets at defiance the simplest rules of grammar in deference to a 
theory which excludes everything supernatural from the Scriptures, 
and from the life of Christ. Why does he not even take the trouble to 
observe that the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, which he admits to 
have been written before St. Luke’s, also contain predictions of the siege 
of Jerusalem? He would of course say that these predictions belong 
to a later redaction,—to employ the lucky word which comes so often 
to the rescue of our modern destructive critics;—and that at the same 
time other fictitious elements were brought in. But apart from all 
theories of redaction, the passages relating to the siege of Jerusalem in 
the three first Gospels appear to us to stand all upon the same level. 
If those in Luke indubitably belong to the first composition, why not 
the others? If those in Luke do not belong to the first composition, 
why admit the others? The fact is, we live in happy times for a certam 
order of critics who make bold assertions without reasons, or with rea- 
sons which are not reasons. We have given one example, and the ex- 
tracts from M. Renan contain two more. He says Luke wrote ‘not 
long after” the siege of Jerusalem. If after, how can we tell whether 
soon or long after? We are not told. He says Luke does not indicate 
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places with strictness. No proof of this is given, and the assertion is 
contradicted by facts. Take only the chapter specially referred to in 
the same sentence (Luke xix.) and note verses 1, (entered and passed 
through Jericho), 28, (ascending up to Jerusalem), and especially verses 
29, 30, 37 and 41. These are surely exact enough for the most exact- 
ing. Written “ out of Palestine” the Gospel may have been; so much 
the greater wonder for this minute precision. os & 





SINAITIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


C. H. wishes (Vol. III., p. 453), for the titles and dates of the works 
respecting the inscriptions in Wadi Mucateb, and elsewhere in the 
Sinaitic Peninsular. The following paragraph, which appeared in 
Notes and Queries, third series, iii., June 20, 1863, page 497, will in a 
great degree point out where C. H. may obtain his desired information. 

“I. H. E. asks if any recent progress has been made in reading the 
Sinaitic inscriptions? I beg to inform him that he will find two 
memoirs by Mr. J. Hogg, on the subject, in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature ; the first is in the third volume of the 
Second Series, and the second is in the fifth volume of the same series. 
In the latter especially he will learn the extremely erroneous views of 
the Rev. Mr. Forster. 

‘* The late Herr Tuch discovered the alphabet, but an early death put 
a stop to that learned German’s further progress in the decipherment 
of those inscriptions. 

** Dr. Levy (I believe a Jew, or of Jewish origin) of Breslau, has given 
a long paper in vol. xiv., pp. 363—484, with plates of the Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlindisch Gesellschaft, in which he has interpreted 
a great number of the Sinaitic inscriptions, as well as others from Petra, 
the Hauran, etc. 

‘The language he makes out to be Nabathean. It comprises like- 
wise some coins; but the paper is written in German, and is difficult to 
read, except by one well acquainted with that language.” 

**It is to be desired that some one would translate and publish it in 
English; perhaps I. H. E. would do so.” 


Q. E. D. 





ANECDOTA SYRIACA. 


Arrer reading the temperate and kind remarks of Mr. Rose in the 
last number of the J. S. L., I feel that I owe some sort of apology to 
him for having mixed up his name with a matter with which, it appears, 
he had very little to do. It was Dr. Land who misled me by writing 
(Anecdota, tom. i., p. 58): “Ibi enim hee legi ille dixit: ou;S0 v 


20 SaXLAs, ‘Ne, Domine, denegetur premium (homini) quinque 





“ The same Dr. Levy has a paper in the Zeitschr. der D. M. G., vol. xvii., 
from which some additional references may be obtained to writings by Lenor- 
mant, Tischendorf, ete. (pp. 82, 104).—Ep. J. 8. L. 
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geminorum’ (se. {Assx, digitorum) ‘qui laboravit semen tuum bene- 
dictum spargens lampadum fuligine, in agrum (é.e., pellem) animalis, 
alis volucris, adjuvante Deo;’’’ whence I very naturally attributed the 
errors both in the Syriac and the Latin to Mr. Rose. But I now find 
that his interpretation of the words agrees in the main with a trans- 
lation which I communicated by letter to Mr. Payne Smith soon 
after my review of the Anecdota was written, and I freely admit that 
his understanding of them is substantially correct. I may add that 
I have again looked into the MS., and that it seems to me to have 


Lsotom> ypacs, and not atoms. Dr. Land’s great error lay 


in his regarding 1dsoj2 —atQOxw as a compound adjective sing. masc., 
“homo quinque geminorum (digitorum) ;” and into this he fell pro- 


bably from not remarking that \\sos and 185} were written instead of 
S08 and ..83} (3 pers. plur. fem.). I need hardly say that no 


such compound adjective exists, |ASo|2 Sau being simply “the 
five pairs.” The similar colophon, cited in the printed catalogue of 
the Syriac MSS., p. 4, has been mistranslated both by the editor and 
by Dr. Land. In the MS. 7149 it stands thus :— 


SO] vata Sao pq] soads2 oy Dl 
wd S08 Sy Van iano wok or beds 
relollas Ano ety 503 Lo patna 
.aohat 2] pitor adalio jog Tingle 
“Lord, withhold not the recompence of the reward of five pairs (of 


fingers), which, with the reed from the marsh, have drawn (;5) for 
4,2?) the plough over the white (paper) as a field; but through thy 


mercy let them be delivered (lode, 3 pers. plur. fem.) from the 
fire of hell, and also rendered worthy (0h.a, 3 pers. plur. fem.) 


of the good reward through grace from thee.” 
And similarly in the MS. 7181, fol. 128 vers.:— 


.. eoohes 1 ally [sol2 atau? inal SaXJAs uo 1 


“Lord, let not be withheld the reward of the five pairs (of fingers), 
which are weary with work, but let them be delivered... .’ The rest 
has been torn away. 

I may be allowed to add here one or two remarks on Mr. Payne 
Smith’s excellent edition of St. Cyril’s commentary on St. Luke. 

Since his edition was published, two leaves have been added to the 
MS. 14551, the one after fol. 2, and the other after what was formerly 
numbered fol. 10, but is now fol. 11. The latter supplies . lacuna in 
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p. 17; the former enables me to correct a mistake into which Mr. Payne 
Smith has fallen. Fol. 3, which is the first leaf of the ninth Aurrdsa or 


quire (.2), contains the end of Hom. xxxii. and the beginning of Hom. 
xxxiii. Mr. Payne Smith’s error consists in his having closely con- 
nected fol. 1 with fol. 2 (edit., p. 5, and translation, vol. i., p. 108, at 
the top), whereas, in fact, they are the first and Jast leaves of the 
eighth kurrdsa (w), and were originally separated by eight leaves which 
are now lost. There should be the mark of a lacuna on p. 5, line 19, 


after the word has. That fol. 2 is really part of Hom. xxxii., 
and closely connected with the now restored fol. 3, is evident from the 
sense (edit., p. 6, line 22): Lya1, :}001 2,080 Lot) cot 0,0 
baNy tonrohetod .or020 }508; worl} oko 


<0 .JArssho0 Logo old Jot Jas «|:05] od Jon 

It is scarcely necessary for me to testify to the general accuracy of 

Mr. Payne Smith’s edition of St. Cyril. Among the very few misprints 

that remain uncorrected I may specify or, Sado Xs), p- *5, line 3, 
for which read OI So jC) As, 


24th August, 1863. WI.LuiAM WRIGHT. 





CHRONOLOGY OF THE PASSION WEEK. 


In a paper which you did me the honour to insert in the last January 
number of your Journal (p. 412), on the ‘‘ Chronology of our Lord’s last 
Passover,” I proposed to explain the discrepancies between the evan- 
gelists relative to that subject, on the hypothesis that the ancient Jews, 
like the modern, observed the Passover and other feasts on two conse- 
cutive days, computed from double calends; the first day of the calends 
being the day of the conjunction of the sun and moon, the second the 
day following the conjunction; and I shewed that this hypothesis, when 
applied to the year a.p. 29 as the probable year of the crucifixion, is 
remarkably confirmed by the calculations of modern astronomy. 

No objection having been offered to my explanation, I venture to 
trouble you with a second paper; in which I propose to shew that my 
hypothesis will clear up some difficulties attending the chronology of 
the previous portion of the Passion Week, which have perplexed and 
divided the harmonists. Some make our Lord arrive at Bethany on 
the Saturday, others on the Sunday; some assign his public entry into 
Jerusalem to the Sunday, others to the Monday; some with Matthew 
and Luke refer his expulsion of the traders out of the temple to the 
day of his public entry, some with Mark to the day following, and 
others to both days. This last point is perhaps the most difficult of 
all; and if we can but settle this satisfactorily, the other matters will 
be easily adjusted. 

I. Now for several reasons it seems to me pretty certain, that our 
Lord expelled the traders both on the day of his public entry and on 
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the day following. I shall confine myself, however, to the specific 
reason supplied by the hypothesis of double feast-days. 

(1.) As the desecration of the temple is only mentioned in con- 
nexion with the Passover, it is fair to suppose that it was occasioned 
by the immense demand for lambs, etc., required by the vast multitudes 
resorting to Jerusalem for the celebration of that festival. We all know 
that one particular day, Nisan 10, was appointed by the Law for “ tak- 
ing up,” t.e., selecting, purchasing, and appropriating, the Paschal 
lambs. Nisan 10, then, would be the great market-day of the festival; 
and we can easily imagine how on that day the secular traffic, connected 
with the religious ceremonial of the nation, would gather about the pre- 
cincts of the temple, choking up the avenues, hindering the access of 
worshippers, and actually encroaching on the court of the Gentiles. But 
if there were a double Nisan 14, there would be a corresponding double 
Nisan 10; and we might expect in that case to find two consecutive days 
marked by the desecration in question.’ (2.) It would be on the former 
of these two market-days that our Lord’s lamb would be selected; and 
if the same two apostles (Peter and John) were employed to “take up” 
that lamb who were employed on the following Thursday to ‘ prepare” 
it for the feast (as is natural to suppose), then it is not unlikely that 
Peter was engaged elsewhere at the precise time when Jesus was expel- 
ling the traders on the day of his public entry, and so did not witness 
the fact. This would explain why Mark, who is said to have written 





¢ Our Lord three years before, at the first Passover of his public ministry, 
erformed only a single act of expulsion. We can easily account for this, even 
if there had been two market-days in a.p. 26; for our Lord having no particular 
reason, that appears, for using the privileged Nisan 14, such as he had in a.p. 
29 (see Luke xxii. 15, 16), he would observe the popular Nisan 14 and the cor- 
responding second Nisan 10, and would not necessarily encounter the desecration 
of the first Nisan 10. But it is a positive fact, that in a.p. 26 there was but one 
Paschal market-day, and so could be but one desecration. The Astronomer-Royal 
has kindly computed for me the true and mean times of new and full moon in 
March and April a.p. 26: the April full moon fell on April 20th, which is too 
late to suit Bucherius’s Paschal limits (see my former paper, J. S. L., January, 
1863, p. 417). The March moon must therefore be the Paschal moon, and the 
Professor’s table gives its times thus :— 





True Time of Mean Time of 
Year. 





New Moon. Full Moon. New Moon. Full Moon. 














March 7,Thursday,| Mar. 21, Thursday, Mar.6, Wednesday, | Mar. 21, Thursday, 


A-0-26.\""9h, 34m. pm. | Wh. dom. p.m. | 11h 33m, pat, | 8h. 44m. Pim. 








As the Jewish day turned at sunset, and its first six hours, from sunset to 
midnight, formed part of the civil day which we commence from midnight, we 
learn from the above table that the true time of full moon was on the Jewish 
Friday March 22nd, 5h. 45m. after sunset, and the mean time of full moon was 
on the same day, 2h. 44m. after sunset: this March 22nd would be Nisan 15 by 
Josephus’s rule (see my former paper, p. 415), and subtracting fourteen days 
from this we should get the Jewish Friday March 8th for Nisan Ist. It appears 
by the table that the true conjunction happened on that day only 3h. 34m. after 
sunset, so that there would be but one Neomenia, and a single passover, a single 
Nisan 10 or market-day, and therefore only a single desecration for our Lord to 
deal with at the Passover of a.p. 26. 
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his gospel under Peter’s superintendence, has not recorded any expulsion 
as happening on the day of the public entry. (3.) We can now also 
see a reason why our Lord, in citing Isaiah lvi. 7 to the traders, added 
(according to Mark) on the second day the clause “ for all nations,” 
which (according to Matthew and Luke) he had omitted in citing the 
same text the day before; for as the Gentile proselytes would be most 
likely to unite with the authorities and the majority of the nation in 
observing the second or Friday Nisan 14, so the same Gentile proselytes 
would be present on the second Nisan 10, ‘taking up” their lambs, 
and would be greatly incommoded and scandalized by the profanation 
of their court./ (4.) How natural in that case, that ‘certain Greeks” 
should beg to be introduced to the wonderful Prophet who had shewn 
such a condescending interest in the despised Gentiles (John xii. 20— 
22); and if we examine our Lord’s observations in answer to their ap- 
plication, beginning “the hour is come” (ver. 23—36), we cannot fail 
to be struck with their appropriateness, as uttered by Him who at that 
very moment was presenting himself before the Father as the chosen 
“Lamb of God,” ‘our Passover,” to be sacrificed four days later as 
‘the propitiation for the sins of the whole world.” 

The hypothesis then of double feast-days seems to me to account 
wonderfully well for the double act of expulsion, on two consecutive 
days; and to throw a new and unexpected light on several passages of 
the sacred narrative. 

II. But in order to make good this point, it remains for me still to 
prove (what some would dispute) that the two expulsions fell on the 
proper days of the week ; for if the double Nisan 14 fell on the Thursday 
and Friday, i.e., the fifth and sixth days of the week, the double Nisan 
10, with which I have been connecting the two expulsions, fell on the 
first and second days of the week, i.e., the Sunday and Monday. Does 
it appear, then, from the course of the narrative, that the two expulsions 
did actually happen on the Sunday and Monday? Greswell and others, 
who assign the public entry into Jerusalem to the Monday, would deny 
it; I maintain the affirmative. 

(1.) Now St. John states that our Lord reached Bethany zpo 
yucpev 700 Idoxa (xii. 1); and what this phrase means may be easily 
gathered from an analogous case. Epiphanius (contra Hereses, L.) 
states, that the Quartodecimans kept their Pasch zpo dx«7w KaXavéiiv 
*AzpAXwy, by which he means villi. Kal. April. or March 25th, the 
eighth day before the calends of April, the calends themselves being 
included : so by analogy zpé &£ yuepiv tod [acxa. means the sixth day 
before the Passover, the Passover itself being included. But according 
to the theory which I advocate, while the three synoptic evangelists, in 
speaking of the last Passover, invariably mean the Thursday Nisan 14, 
St. John invariably means the Friday Nisan 14. Jesus therefore arriv- 





/ There is another difference observable in the mode of citing the text from 
Isaiah, which implies that it was cited at two different times. Matthew and 
Mark represent our Lord as saying on the first day, “it is written ;’ Mark on 
the second day, “is it not written?” The former is a direct appeal to the Scrip- 
ture ; but the latter is an appeal to the consciences of the traders, supposed to 
be enlightened by the text of the day before. 
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ing, according to St. John, six days before the Friday—the sixth day of 
the week, the Friday itself being included, arrived in fact on the first 
day of the week, i.e., on the Sunday. (2.) The next incident men- 
tioned without any hint of a change of day is a supper (John xii. 2), 
which being in the evening and on the same Jewish day with the arrival, 
proves that Jesus arrived in the evening to the supper: he had evidently 
passed the sabbath at Zaccheus’s house, having suspended his journey 
for the sabbatic rest: this is the import of his words to Zaccheus, 
orcvaas KataBnO, onpepov yap ev 7H oikw cov et (a word of duty and 
necessity) je metva. Zaccheus’s house was not far from Jerusalem 
(Luke xix. 11); and when Jesus resumed his journey at sunset after the 
sabbath was over, he would reach Bethany by an easy walk of one or two 
miles in time for supper, which Greswell proves was an hour later and 
of a more liberal character after the sabbath than on other days (Dis- 
sertations, vol. iii., Diss. i, pp. 14, 15). (3.) After describing the 
anointing of Jesus by Mary at the supper, St. John states (xii. 9—12): 
“Now much people of the Jews knew that he was there, and came; not 
for Jesus’ sake only, but that they might see Lazarus also, whom he had 
raised from the dead. But the chief priests consulted that they might 
put Lazarus also to death, because that by reason of him many of the 
Jews went away, and believed on Jesus. On the next day (77 éravpiov),” 
—then follows the account of Christ’s public entry into Jerusalem, and 
his first expulsion of the traders out of the temple. Now Greswell 
thinks that this resort of the Jews to Bethany took place during the day 
which followed the supper, that is, during the Sunday; and he cannot 
conceive that any stranger would have been so rude as to intrude 
uninvited into a private house at supper time, merely to gratify 
curiosity ; he then takes 7 ¢ravpeov to mean the next day after the 
resort, or the fifth day before the Passover, i.e., the Monday; thus 
postponing the public entry into Jerusalem till the Monday, in spite of 
the ancient tradition of the Christian Church which assigns it to the 
Sunday, calling the day of commemoration in after ages ‘* Palm Sunday.” 
But I am convinced that the tradition is correct, and that Greswell 
quite mistakes the matter. The fact is, that for several months past, 
but especially since the recent proclamation of the Sanhedrin (John 
xi. 57), Jesus had been in constant danger of being seized and put to 
death clandestinely: to guard himself against this danger he was com- 
pelled to use “ the wisdom of the serpent;” and when he emerged from 
his place of retirement at Ephraim, he seems to have surrounded him- 
self as much as possible with company. In pursuance of this policy, 
the supper at Bethany was preconcerted between him and his friends, 
both for his personal safety, and to create an extensive impression in his 
favour by means of Lazarus before the authorities should be aware of 
his arrival. The supper was not a private meal, but a kind of open 
reception, peyady éoxy: the phrase ézomoay ov duTw éeirvov €xel, 
compared with similar phrases at Mark vi. 21; Luke v. 29; xiv. 12, 
13, 16, implies as much; and the resort of visitors, so far from being 
deemed an intrusion, was an essential part of the plan; the disciples 
resident in the city were let into the secret beforehand, and at sunset 
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invited divers of their country friends to walk over with them to 
Bethany: the sight of Lazarus seated beside his great Benefactor pro- 
duced the desired effect—many were at once converted ; but the tid- 
ings of what was going forward soon reached the ears of the rulers, 
who were thrown into a perfect consternation. (4.) Ti éxadpiov, the 
very next morning, but on the same Jewish vvxOjpepov with the fore- 
going events, our Lord, taking advantage of the impression created in 
his favour, makes his public entry into Jerusalem, directs the lamb to be 
‘taken up” for himself and his apostles to use on the following Thurs- 
day, and going to the temple discovers and expels the profane intruders. 
Let us pause a little on this word ézavpov. Avpov means simply 
‘* morrow,” and like the English word originally meant ‘‘ morning.” In 
the compound é¢zavpiov the preposition has the force of sequence in 
time (Liddell and Scott); it occurs seventeen times in the New Testa- 
ment according to the Greek concordance, and is rendered in the A. V. 
‘“‘the morrow,” ‘the next day,” ‘ the day following,” and “the next 
day after.”’ In one of these instances it is applied to ‘the sixth hour” 
or noon (Acts x. 9); iu another, to the “ tenth hour” (John i. 35, 39), 
but I agree with Dr. Townson that that means 10 a.m. and not 4 p.m. 
In John vi. 22; Acts xx. 7; and xxiii. 32, the word is clearly used of 
early morning, and in immediate sequence to events which had hap- 
pened over-night, but on the same Jewish vvxOjpcpov; and this I 
believe to be its use in the case under consideration—it clearly means 
the Sunday a’pov, the morning after, but the same Jewish day with, 
the supper and the resort. If St. John had understood the resort to 
have occupied the Sunday a?pov, he would have introduced it by this 
same note of time—77 ézavpiov, i.e, ‘‘on the next day after” the 
supper; as it is, the 79 éravpiov not being introduced till ver. 12 im- 
plies that all the events embraced in xii. (I—11) had happened over- 
night, ¢. e., on the evening of the first arrival ; and so St. John makes 
the public entry, and consequently the first expulsion, take place on the 
Sunday. (5). We are driven to the same conclusion by tracing back- 
ward the course of days in St. Mark’s narrative, the only one which gives 
the full complement of the days of Passion week. At xiv. 1 he syn- 
chronizes with Matt. xxvi. 1, 2, just after the Jewish Wednesday had 
commenced, as I shall presently shew; if we trace back from thence 
we find his Tuesday commence at xi. 27, and his Monday at xi. 12; and, 
consequently, the public entry into Jerusalem on the day previous is 
assigned by St. Mark to the Sunday. 

III. Having thus proved (I trust), both from the terms and the 
course of the narrative, that the public entry and the first expulsion 
happened on the Sunday, and consequently the second on the Monday, 
I will now briefly trace the subsequent course of events. 

(1.) The cursing of the fig-tree (Matt. xxi. 18 —22; Mark xi. 12— 
14) happened on the Monday morning: according to Mark the tree 
was paxpodev, A.V. Safar off,’ which I take to mean ‘at some dis- 
tance from the road ;” nor is this inconsistent with Matthew’s émi ris 
od03, which only means ‘on the public high-way,” as distinguished 
from a private orchard. Matthew represents the tree as withering wapa- 
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xpiua “immediately,” and adds the comment of the disciples on the 
observed fact,—‘ how immediately (r®s mapaxpiua) is the fig-tree 
withered away;” with our Lord’s reply. Mark says, that at the time 
the disciples ‘‘ heard” the malediction ; and that next morning (Tues- 
day) Peter, seeing the tree “dried up from the roots,” “calling to 
remembrance, saith, Master, the fig-tree which thou cursedst is withered 
away;”’ and adds a similar but more expanded reply of our Lord. I 
agree with those who think that there was an immediate effect of the 
curse in the sudden drooping of the leaves, visible however only to those 
who were close to the tree at the time, who accordingly noticed the fact 
among themselves, exclaiming 7+ rapaxpijua, etc.; Peter, and perhaps 
others of the party, did not witness the effect till next morning, when it 
was unmistakeably evident, even paxpoOev, and he called our Lord’s 
attention to the circumstance. Our Lord replied as stated by both Evan- 
gelists; but according to Mark added something about mutual forgive- 
ness ; which suggests the idea, that there had been a somewhat angry 
dispute between the two parties, as to the fact of the instantaneous effect 
of the malediction. I believe that our Lord replied only on the second 
morning, and that Matthew has anticipated. We have a similar pro- 
lepsis in the account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper: the three 
evangelists alike mention the institution of the wine immediately after 
that of the bread, Luke alone intimating that there was an interval, 
‘‘likewise after supper he took the cup.” So here Matthew, in the 
spirit of his Master’s “forgive and forget,” and writing for harmony 
rather than the harmonists, forbears to expose Peter’s want of observa- 
tion on the first morning, and goes on straight to our Lord’s reply. 
In so doing he precluded himself from noticing the change of day which 
had occurred in the meantime, for it would have been positively inaccu- 
rate to introduce any such notice between the reply and the ensuing 
entrance into the temple (Matt. xx. 23): and it is this omission by 
Matthew to notice the change of day which convinces me, that, though 
the Passion Week is remarkable for the re-production of like events on 
duplicate days, the reply in Matthew is only an anticipation of the 
reply in Mark. (2.) From the ensuing entrance into the temple on the 
Tuesday morning (Matt. xx. 23), the three synoptic gospels proceed pari 
passu to Matt. xxiv. 2; Mark xiii. 2; Luke xxi. 6: after which Jesus 
quitted the city for Bethany at the close of the Tuesday, and on his 
way over Mount Olivet delivered his prophecy of the fall of Jerusalem, 
and the ensuing parables. (3.) This brings us to Matt. xxvi. 1, and 
Mark xiv. 1; where Jesus says, evidently after sunset, and so after the 
Jewish Wednesday had commenced, Oiéate dr peta Evo yuepas 10 marx 
cyivetat, Kal 0 vios tod dvOpwrov mapadidora eis To otavpwOjva. What 
is meant by peta dv0 jucpas, is manifest from another phrase : Jesus told 
his disciples (Mark viii. 31), that he was droxrav@jvai cai peta tpeis 
yucpas avactiva, which we know meant a] TpiTy yuepa, or “ the next 
day but one;” and the Jews represented Jesus to Pilate (Matt. xxvii. 63) 
as having said peta tpeis ucpas éyecpouat, which they themselves in the 
next verse expound by zis zpcrns yuepas: so that by wera dvo ypepas, 
uttered by Jesus at the commencement of the Wednesday, he means 
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‘on the next day to this,” i.e., on the Thursday: he could not have 
said dvpiov, because two nights were to intervene. Jesus, therefore, here 
distinctly refers to the Thursday as his Passover day; and this is the 
only day which the three synoptic evangelists mean by ‘‘the Passover.” 
(4.) It would seem that our Lord remained in retirement during the 
Wednesday, and until the Thursday morning, when he sent Peter and 
John to prepare the Paschal Lamb for being eaten that evening. It 
was during this interval that the traitor made his bargain with the 
Jewish authorities, his resolution having been formed after our Lord’s 
rebuke of him at the supper on the night of arrival; and that is the 
reason why Matthew and Mark introduce here the account of that supper. 

On the whole, I cannot but think that the hypothesis of double 
feast-days derives strong confirmation from the fact, that it enables us 
clearly to make out the chronology of the entire Passion Week; and per- 
fectly to harmonize the four accounts, not only without straining a 
single word of the original from its obvious meaning, but actually im- 
parting a new and unexpected force to several passages. 

The present case also seems to be one, in which the divine and 
human elements in Scripture are both strongly developed. We see 
how the double market-day, and the double passover-day, and the two 
stages in the fig-tree transaction, have introduced some apparent contra- 
dictions into the Gospel narratives. To this cause, I suspect, we are to 
ascribe it, that when Luke the Gentile, not very intimately acquainted 
perhaps with the Jewish customs, comes after some years to collect the 
testimonies of the ‘‘ eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word,” and to 
publish the result in his Gospel, he seems to have some difficulty in ar- 
riving at absolute certainty about the chronology of the Passion Week. 
He assigns positively and without hesitation the first expulsion of the 
traders to the day of the public entry (xix. 45, 46); but he is never again 
precise in defining the days: at ver. 47 he says, ‘* And he taught daily 
in the temple ;” at xx. 1, ‘ And it came to pass on one of those days ;” 
and at the close of the Tuesday, taking a general view of our Lord’s 
proceedings, he says (xxi. 37, 38), ‘And during the days (ras yucpas) 
he was teaching in the temple, and for the nights (zas vixzas) he went 
out,” ete.; and at xxii. 1, ‘* The passover drew nigh,” where Matthew 
and Mark say precisely peta évo yucpas. This cautious mode of speak- 
ing, while it proves Luke’s integrity and accuracy, amounts to a confes- 
sion of some uncertainty as to the chronology, and betrays the human 
element. But the Superintending Mind took care that what was want- 
ing in one should be supplied by others: Mark is inspired to make out 
the full complement of the days; John to define the day of arrival, 
and by viewing the Passover from the standpoint of the Jewish autho- 
rities, to reveal the fact of the double passover in that year. By a 
careful comparison of the four, we are now able to make out a con- 
sistent whole; and the very fact of double days, which led to some 
perplexity, supplies us with a clue to the true arrangement of their 
fragmentary materials. 

St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, JosiaAH Pratt. 

Sept. lst, 1863. 
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THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


THE account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, contained in 
1 Cor. xi. 23—25, shews that the whole action, and not the bread and 
wine, is to the communicant the body and blood of our Lord; and is 
equally opposed to the transubstantiation of the Romanist, and to the 
consubstantiation of the Lutheran, on the one side; and to the mere 
memorial of the Dissenter, on the other. 

First observe the order—‘‘The Lord Jesus took bread, and when 
he had given thanks, he brake it, and said, Take, eat ;” then, after the 
taking and eating of the bread by the disciples, he adds, “This is my 
body, which is broken for you.” These latter words, therefore, refer 
not to bread, but to our Lord’s taking bread, giving thanks, breaking 
it, and saying to his disciples, ‘Take, eat,” and to the disciples taking 
and eating of it; and then he adds, “This whole action is my body, 
which is broken for you.” And this explanation is confirmed in a re- 
markable manner in Mark xiv. 23, 24, where, in relation to the cup, it 
is written that “he took the cup, and when he had given thanks, he 
gave it to them.” Now mark the order—‘“ and they all drank of it ;” 
then, after their drinking of it, ‘he said unto them, This is my blood 
of the New Testament, which is shed for many.’ The word “this,” 
therefore, refers not to wine, but to our Lord’s taking the cup, giving 
thanks, and giving it to them, and their all drinking of it; that is, to 
the whole action. 

Again, in the two adjoining phrases, “This is my body, which is 
broken for you;” and “This do in remembrance of me;” the word 
‘“*this” evidently signifies the same thing; and as in the latter it 
signifies the whole action, it does also in the former. 

That the word “this” agrees with something going before it, 
appears from the construction of the following part of the institution. 
For as in the second part the word ‘‘ this” agrees with cup, which goes 
before it, so, in the first part, it must, by analogy, agree with something 
going before it; but it does not agree with bread, which is masculine, 
and therefore it must agree with the preceding action. 

“‘ After the same manner, also, the cup, after he had supped :” 
** After the same manner,” that is, the same action was used with the 
cup as before with the bread (see Mark xiv. 23, before quoted), as far 
as applicable (omitting the words “he took,” which limit the meaning 
to the taking only, and are added by the translators), ‘saying, This 
cup is the New Testament in my blood.” ‘This cup;” not this 
wine, but “this cup,” having contained wine, now drank—the instru- 
ment of the action, and therefore fitly expressing the action itself, ‘is 
the New Testament,” or new covenant, ‘in my blood,” the only 
appointed means of partaking of my blood: and the only appointed 
means of taking hold of the new Christian covenant. ‘‘This do ye, 
as oft as ye drink’’—as oft as ye celebrate this ordinance—‘ in re- 
membrance of me.” 


Anstey, Herts. G. 8. Porter. 
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REMARKS ON HEBREWS IX. 16, 17. 


HavinG already stated my views on this passage in No. XV. of the 
Journal of Sacred Literature (Vol. VIII., p. 187), 1 beg permission to 
submit to your readers some additional arguments, by which, on farther 
consideration, I have found that the interpretation there proposed 
admits of being confirmed. The importance of the bearings of this 
difficult and much discussed passage, justifies any effort that may be 
made to get at its true meaning. Before proceeding to the new argu- 
ments, it will be necessary to recapitulate briefly those before adduced. 
The Greek of the two verses is, dzov yap dca0nxyn, Odvarov dvaryxn 
PépecOa tov SiaBepevov' SiaOyKn yap €ri vexpots BeBaia, éret pote 
ioxver dre Cf 0 diaSeuevos. The translation I gave was the following :— 
‘* For where there is a testament, of necessity the death of the testator 
is implied: for a testament is valid at decease, seeing that it is not at 
any time in force when the testator is living.” The original presents 
no difficulty in regard to its syntax, and the above translation cannot 
be contested if the right meanings have been given to dia0jxy, depecOu, 
and ézi vexpots. With respect to the first word, arguments will be pre- 
sently adduced in defence of the signification “testament.” At present 
it may suffice to remark that the translation ‘“‘ covenant” is contradicted 
by common experience ; for it cannot be asserted to be matter of fact 
that where there is a covenant the death of the covenanter is implied, 
or to be inferred. Neither is it true that a covenant is not valid while 
the covenanter is living. The word @cpeo@a is employed here in a 
sense unusual in Greek, but yet in the very same sense that the verb 
Jero bears in such compounds as inference, reference, etc. Perhaps 
“inferred” would have been a better translation than “implied.” The 
rendering ézi vexpots, ‘at decease,” is justified by the use of of vexpoi 
to signify death or mortality; the principle of such usage being that 
dead bodies are the objects by which death is most sensibly and visibly 
represented in its effects. Thus dvaotacs ¢« tiv vexpiy is not “ re- 
surrection from the dead,” these terms having no objective signification, 
but “resurrection from mortality,” 7.e., resurrection after death, and 
is accordingly equivalent to dvaczaats vexpiv, “resurrection of the dead.” 
So in Rom. vi. 13, ws é« vexpiv CHvtas is, as those that are alive after 
death ;” and in the much contested passage, 1 Cor. xv. 29, of Baz- 
tCopevos vrep tHv vexpwev Should analogously be translated, ‘they who 
are baptized relatively to mortality ;” the doctrine of the relation of 
baptism to death being clearly taught by St. Paul in Rom. vi. Also if 
for the reasons above given é:a@)«y cannot here be translated ‘ cove- 
nant,” there is no reason for taking ézi vexpots to refer to sacrifices. 
Such, for the most part, were the arguments contained in my former 
communication. I proceed now to a more particular consideration of 
the meaning of da0y«y. 

It may be laid down as a general rule that when the same word has 
different senses, some relation exists in rerum naturd between them. 
Thus zors means fidelity, faithfulness, and also faith, trust; because 
there cannot be trust on one side, unless there be faithfulness on another. 
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Heathen writers do not use this word in the scriptural sense of faith, 
because they were unacquainted with the divine promises that make 
faith possible. Righteousness, whether manifested in God’s dealings 
with us, or in our obedience to his laws, is d:cacoodvy cod, because all 
righteousness is God’s, or comes from God. The love of God towards 
us, and our love of him, are both expressed by ayary Qcod, for “ we 
love him because he first loved us.” In like manner xapis, gratia, grace, 
each signify favour as well as beauty, and we speak of a beautiful 
person as “‘well-favoured ;” the original idea apparently being that 
beauty was a mark of divine favour, as seems to be indicated by the 
expression dozefos 7 Oeg applied to Moses (Acts vii. 20). Now, 
according to this rule, if é:a@j«y be used in Scripture both in the 
sense of a covenant and in that of a will or testament, some connexion 
between the two senses ought to be derivable from Scripture and 
common experience. And that such connexion exists, may, I think, 
be shewn as follows. 

In whatever senses a covenant is said in Scripture to be made by 
God, they are all subordinate to, and comprehended in, the one sense 
thus expressed in the prophet Jeremiah (xxxi. 33), as quoted in Heb. 
viii. 10; ‘This is the covenant that I will make (éca0)coua:) with the 
house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord; I will put my laws 
into their mind, and write them on their hearts, and I will be to them 
a God, and they shall be to me a people.” This same covenant was 
made with Abraham, and in him with all that believe, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, he being accounted their father (Rom. iv. 11); and although 
the covenant, as expressed in the book of Genesis, and renewed previous 
to the exodus from Egypt (Exod. vi. 2—8), seems to have relation only 
to the possession of Canaan by Abraham's posterity, it must not be 
supposed that the patriarch restricted his regards to that event, but 
that he also looked at it as significant of his actual entrance after death 
into ‘a heavenly country,” inhabited by a righteous people,—his cove- 
nantal posterity. This, at least, is the view taken by the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. xi.), and certainly it is the only one con- 
sistent with a reasonable faith; for how could Abraham have any 
interest personally in the possession by his remote descendants of a 
certain territory? In the passage from Jeremiah above quoted, the 
expression ‘‘after those days” is equivalent to the more usual expres- 
sion “in that day,” which in Scripture always refers to a new order of 
things, commencing after the termination of this age of the world, and 
of which no one has experience till after his death. Accordingly that 
which in Scripture is called xaz’ éfox 7, the covenant of God, is not 
completely fulfilled till after death. And more than this, it is fulfilled 
through death. This doctrine may be established by the following 
argument. 

In the first place, it is evident that the heavenly country can only 
be inhabited by a righteous people. But since all the sons of Adam 
inherit a sinful nature from their father, what is the process by which 
any are made righteous? To make known and give effect to a process 
proper for this purpose, is the object of the Scriptures from beginning 
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toend. They tell us that being sinful, and continually breaking the 
commands of our Maker and Ruler, we are made to feel the consequences 
of his anger in sorrow, pain, and death. But these very consequences 
are the means of forming righteousness in us; as is taught by the texts, 
‘*he that is dead is justified from sim” (Rom. vi. 7), “he that has 
suffered in the flesh, has ceased from sin” (1 Peter iv. 1). This truth, 
it being one necessary to be understood and believed for salvation, was 
completely unfolded and attested by the life and death of the Son of 
God, who, ‘‘although he was a Son,” learnt obedience by the things 
that he suffered. By the sacrifice of himself he not only manifested 
the process by which alone man can be made righteous, but proved also 
that that process of punishment, although for a time it be indicative of 
God’s anger on account of sin, must needs be followed by reconciliation, 
he having in his own person effected the yeconciliation for us. It 
cannot be affirmed of Adam that he was made righteous, for he sinned ; 
whereas those whom God makes righteous sin no more, for all the 
works of God are perfect. One might with as much reason say that a 
tree could be such as to live without water, as say that the principle of 
a righteous and immortal life could be implanted in man in any other 
way than that way of suffering and death which the Son of God con- 
secrated. It is foolish to speculate upon what might have been the 
world’s history under conditions that have never been realized: it is 
our part, rather, to regard in the light of Scripture what is actually 
before us and matter of experience; and in accordance with the ex- 
hortation of the apostle Peter, ‘when suffering according to the will 
of God, to commit our souls to him in well-doing as to a faithful 
Creator”’ (1 Peter iv. 19). 

These considerations will serve to explain what significance the 
sacrifice of animals had relatively to man’s mortality, and the pro- 
mise and covenant of ‘‘an endless life.” First, and chiefly, the 
sacrificial death signified that mortality was an antecedent condition of 
the fulfilment of the promise aud of the enjoyment of the inheritance, 
and that through death effect was given to the covenant. In this view 
sacrifice is essentially a religious ordinance, as giving expression to an 
interest and expectation relative to the experience of the life to come. 
It may, perhaps, be affirmed, on the principles of Scripture symbolism, 
that the selection for sacrifice of clean animals fit for food, might signify 
that there must be understanding of this way to the holy inheritance 
before entering upon the possession of it. My present concern, how- 
ever, is only with the first-mentioned indication which sacrifice gives of 
the nature of the covenant; that is, that death intervenes between the 
making and the fulfilling of it. And here, I think, the analogy between 
the covenant of Scripture and a will or testament will be at once seen, 
and a sufficient reason be given why the same word éca(jxy expresses 
both. For in each there is a disposal, or arrangement, by which an 
inheritance is received after death. In each death separates between 
the expectation and the enjoyment of the inheritance. This one 
essential particular relative to the divine covenant is pointed out by St. 
Paul, by reference to what is essential in a will, and all the more dis- 
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tinctly because to make a will was a well-known transaction of common 
life. Jews as well as Greeks were acquainted with it. For these 
reasons, in addition to those previously urged, I feel entitled to con- 
clude that the translation of the passage under discussion, given at the 
beginning of this letter (which is nearly that of the Authorized Version), 
is correct, and that the interpretation of it which has been based on 
that translation is well founded. 

It would be reasoning in a vicious circle to draw any inference 
respecting the Scriptural meaning of é:a0j«y from the heathen practice 
of ratifying a covenant between man and man by sacrifices. There is 
no apparent reason, so far as regards any human transaction, why the 
sacrifice of animals should be a ratifying act. If any one in these days 
killed a sheep or an ox to make an agreement binding, he would be 
thought to be not in his right mind. So far from the practice among 
the heathen accounting for or elucidating any statements of Scripture 
respecting covenantal sacrifice, it requires itself to be accounted for by 
reference to Scripture. The most reasonable explanation of the heathen 
practice seems to be, that it was a relic of the most ancient form of 
true religious worship, and that when the origin and real significance 
of the ordinance had been lost sight of, the custom was retained either 
in unmeaning offerings to idols, or as a conventional mode of confirming 
agreements between individuals. In later times both the Jewish and 
the Christian religions presented instances of the retention for secular 
purposes of religious ordinances, the true and original import of which 
had either been overlooked or gradually ceased to be known. 


Cambridge, 8th September, 1863. J. CHALuis. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





The New Testament for English Readers: containing the Authorized 
Versign, with marginal Corrections of readings and renderings, 
marginal References, and a critical and explanatory Commentary. 
By Henry Axrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I., Part I1—The Three First Gospels. London: Rivingtons, 
1863. 


‘‘ Tus edition of the New Testament is undertaken with a view to put 
the English reader, whose knowledge is confined to our own language, 
in possession of some of the principal results of the labours of critics 
and scholars on the sacred text.” Such is the object of the work of 
which the first portion is now before us,—a work, whose preparation 
must have required a large amount of thought and labour, but the 
successful execution of which, will place a great boon within the reach 
of ordinary readers, The author of the commentary assumes that the 
Authorized Version is capable of elucidation and improvement; and 
that there are materials in the hands of scholars, from which a selection 
may be made by which common readers may be profited. Dean Alford 
names two points in particular, and, while commending our version for 
its general excellence, observes that “it is derived very often from 
readings of the Greek which are not based on the authority of our best 
ancient witnesses, and it frequently gives an inadequate rendering of 
the text which it professes to translate.’ What follows it seems 
desirable that we should not omit :— 


“5, The principal instances of both these imperfections it is the object of the 
present edition to enable the English reader to correct for himself. Words and 
passages, which in our Authorized Version are wrongly read or inadequately 
rendered, are printed in italics in the text, the true reading or rendering being 
pointed out in the margin below, in the same type as the rest of the text. Be- 
sides this, in cases where the principal ancient authorities differ about the read- 
ing of the text, the variation is stated in the margin. 

“6. Marginal notices are also appended in some cases, where antiquated 
_— or expressions generally misunderstood, are used in the Authorized 

ersion. 

“7, The notes are mainly an adaptation and abridgment of those in my 
edition of the Greek Testament. Additions are sometimes made to those notes 
where further explanations, of a nature suitable to the English reader, seemed 
to be required. ; 

“8, The marginal references are adapted and abridged from those found in 
our ordinary English Bibles. I found, on examination, that many of these were 
either irrelevant or superfluous, and that sometimes oo gs the most important 
for elucidation were not adduced at all. It may be well to mention that the 
parallel places in the gospels are not cited on the margin, being systematically 
given at the head of each paragraph in the notes. 

“9, It is necessary at a time when there is so much unsettled opinion 
respecting the authority of Scripture, to state plainly, in the outset, the belief of 
the editor on that point, and the principles on which his work has been under- 
taken. 
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“10. I regard the canonical books of the Old and New Testaments to have 
been given by inspiration of Almighty God, and in this respect to differ from all 
other books in the world. I rest this my belief on the consent of Christ’s holy 
Catholic Church, and on evidence furnished by those books themselves ! 

“11. I find that it has pleased God to deliver his revelation of himself to 
man, which is contained in those books, by the vehicles of human testimony, 
human speech, and human writing. All the phenomena necessarily incident to 
these human vehicles I consequently expect, and find, in our mn: | books as we 
have them. 

“12. Their writers testified that which was true. The Spirit of Truth dwelt in 
them specially for this purpose. But he did not divest their testimony of its 
human character. Their peculiar styles and manners of writing were not taken 
away, nor their disposition to record peculiar facts, and to note different aspects 
of the truth. Each holy man set down that which he had seen or heard, or 
which he found in trustworthy record, or heard from competent witnesses; and 
in this remembrance or selection he was guided specially by the Holy Spirit. 
But each man reported, and each man selected, according to his own personal 
characteristics of thought and feeling. Any one who can read the gospel and 
epistles of St. John, and doubt this, would seem to me to read to little purpose 
indeed. 

“13, A very important result of this may be thus stated :—The two, three, 
or four, gospel records of the same event are each of them separately true: 
written by men divinely guided into truth, and relating facts which happened, 
and as they happened. If we could now see the whole details of the event, 
we should also see that each narrative is true, and how it is true; but, not see- 
ing the whole details of the event, and having only these two, three, or four, 
independent accounts, we must be prepared sometimes to find that they appear 
to be discrepant the one from the other: and we must not expect that we can 
reconcile such apparent discrepancies. It is a case where we must walk by faith, 
not by appearance. One day we may, and one day I firmly believe we shall, see 
the event with all its details as it happened, and shall be permitted to glorify 
God for the truth of his holy Word in every particular; but that day is not yet 
come. 

“14, This is the belief, and these are the principles, on which I have re- 
cognized and dealt with what appear to me the undeniable apparent discrepancies, 
in detail between some of the gospel narratives. I have never attempted to 
force them into accordance. I shrink from doing so, and I see no end gained by 
doing so. On the other hand, I believe the confirmation of the faith, gained by 
the testimony which these discrepancies furnish to the absolute independence of 
the narratives, to be of infinitely more importance than would be the most com- 
plete piecing together of them into one apparently harmonious whole.” 





Various other weighty observations will be found in the preliminary 
chapter, where Dr. Alford presents us with a condensed statement of 
his views and principles in general. This chapter should, we think, 
be read carefully at the outset by all who use the volume. The suc- 
ceeding chapters of the introduction are four: chap. i., on the three 
first gospels generally ; chap. ii., of the gospel according to Matthew ; 
chap. iii., of the Gospel according to Mark; chap. iv., of the Gospel 
according to Luke. Each of these chapters is divided into sections, 
Thus chapter i. treats in section i. of the general characteristics of the 
three first gospels; in section 2, of their independence of one another ; 
in section 3, of their origin; in section 4, of their discrepancies, 
apparent and real; in section 5, of their fragmentary nature; in 
section 6, of the inspiration of the evangelists and other New Testa- 
ment writers; in section 7, of the impracticability of constructing a 
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formal harmony of the three gospels. The chapter on St. Matthew 
forms a brief introduction to the gospel, and treats of its authorship ; its 
original language; for what readers, and with what object it was written ; 
where written; its style and character. In a somewhat similar form, 
in chapter iii. on St. Mark’s gospel, we have considered—its authorship ; 
its origin; for what readers, and with what object written; at what 
time, in what place, and in what language written; its genuineness, 
its style, and character. The chapter on St. Luke is the same in 
arrangement except that the genuineness of the first and second 
chapters is investigated. 

As we are not professing so much to review this volume, as to 
inform general readers of its contents, we shall not dwell at present 
upon any of the points raised in the introduction, but finish our brief 
description of the book. Dean Alford prints his English text in 
paragraphs; places in the margin at the side the parallel passages 
referred to; introduces at.the foot of the text the alterations of reading 
and rendering which are proposed; and below these arranges the com- 
mentary or notes. Everything is expressed in the most condensed 
and compact form, clearly indicating that as the volume is a selection 
from the stores of a ripe Christian student, it is meant for students, or 
at least for those who are willing to think as well as to read. Occa- 
sionally the brevity is such that more than ordinary attention is re- 
quired to catch the precise thought of the author. Although to so 
large an extent expository, or, perhaps more correctly, explanatory, 
the notes are everywhere pervaded by a religious atmosphere, which 
refreshes us and cheers us, and is in striking contrast with the “ godless 
criticism’ which we are growing too familiar with. We want such a 
combination of qualities as we find here,—sound scholarship, judicious 
criticism, candour, transparency, and spirituality. We have not read 
all the notes, but we have read a large number of them, and, without 
saying that we always see our way to the precise conclusions of our 
author, the preceding sentence embodies our views of the qualities 
which distinguish the book. 

On some great questions Dr. Alford’s views will be canvassed by 
the readers of this work, as they have been canvassed by the readers 
of his larger work upon the Greek Testament. For example, his ideas 
of inspiration will not satisfy those who of late years have asserted the 
principle of verbal inspiration: he is prepared to accept, and thank- 
fully avows his acceptance of the doctrine of truly plenary inspiration, 
but he argues strongly against the extreme view which many have 
taken. Nor will this work satisfy some of those Bible readers who 
find everywhere symbols, types, allegories, and prophecies. Dean 
Alford cannot go so far as they do, although he is quite willing to 
adopt the natural interpretation of any text,—if typical to accept it as 
typical, if prophetic to receive it as prophetic, if historic to take it as a 
history. Neither will some agree with the author’s convictions respect- 
ing harmonies of the gospels. He does not think a formal “ harmony” 
is possible, but he believes in, and everywhere recognizes the harmony 
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which lies deeper, and commends itself less to the eyes than to the 
conscience and heart. We think he is very much in the right, and 
that there are many portions of the gospels the arrangement of which 
in any “‘harmony” is purely arbitrary. Besides which, there are 
verbal and incidental differences, differences in the form and position of 
facts, and a thousand other matters which sorely perplex those who, 
like ourselves, have tried to construct a harmony. The mere placing 
of passages in juxta-position has in some cases made us despair of 
developing and shewing the concord in which we believed. 

In general then, on those very points where difference of opinion 
will be most strongly expressed, we should side with Dr. Alford. In 
general, we say, for there are details to which we should not be pre- 
pared to assent. We believe the new work well calculated to increase 
our understanding of the Holy Gospels, and by increasing our under- 
standing, fitted to deepen our reverence for them and our faith in them, 
because an intelligent perception of their true meaning is essential to 
this. We think the careful and serious readers of the volume before 
us, will often be better able to realize the truths which Christ revealed, 
and more distinctly to apprehend the facts connected with his life and 
work on earth. But without prolonging observations of our own, we 
will add an extract illustrative of the form and style of the book. For 
this purpose we select the parable of the wise and foolish virgins, in 
Matthew xxv. 1—13. The text itself we need not copy, but it re- 
quires an observation or two. On verse 2, we are told that “wise” 
and “foolish” are transposed in the ancient authorities. Verse 3, 
“They that were foolish took their lamps,” with the note, “ read, For 
the foolish when they took their lamps.” Verse 5, ‘ tarried,” with 
the note “render, delayed.” Verse 6, the word “cometh” is bracketed 
for omission. Verse 8, ‘gone out,” ‘render, going out.” Verse 9, 
“not so”’ is bracketed for omission as not in the original. Verse 10, 
“they that were ready,” ‘“‘render for perspicuity (the pronoun is 
feminine), the virgins.’”’ Verse 10, for ‘‘the marriage’”’ we are told to 
render ‘the marriage feast.” Verse 13, omit “wherein the Son of 
Man cometh.”’ The portions thus noted, are put in italics and bracketed 
when to be omitted. A glance at the book will enable the reader to see 
these things. The expository notes upon the parable are as follows :— 


“ Parable of the virgins. Peculiar to Matthew. 

“1, Then, at the period spoken of at the end of the last chapter, viz., the 
coming of the Lord to his personal reign, not his final coming to judgment. 
Ten virgins.|—The subject of this parable is not, as of the last, the distinction 
between the faithful and unfaithful servants; no outward distinction here exists 
—all are virgins—all companions of the bride—all furnished with brightly- 
burning lamps—all, up to a certain time, fully ready to meet the Bridegroom. 
The difference consists in some having made a provision for feeding the lamps in 
case of delay, and the others none—and the moral of the parable is the blessedness 
of endurance unto the end. 

“¢The point of the parable consists,’ as Calvin remarks, in this, ‘that it is 
not enough to have been once girt and prepared for duty, unless we endure even 
to the end.’ There is no question here of apostasy, or unfaithfulness—but of the 
want of provision to keep the light bright against the coming of er bridegroom, 
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however delayed. Ten was a favourite number with the Jews; ten men formed 
a congregation in a synagogue. In a passage from Rabbi Salomo, cited by 
Wetstein, he mentions ten lamps or torches as the usual number in marriage 
processions: see also Luke xix. 13.—To meet the bridegroom.] It would appear 
that these virgins had left their own homes, and were waiting somewhere for 
the bridegroom to come,—probably at the house of the bride; for the object of 
the marriage procession was to fetch the bride to the bridegroom’s house. Meyer, 
however, supposes that in this case the wedding was to be held in the bride’s 
house, on account of the thing signified—the coming of the Lord to his Church; 
but it is better to take the ordinary custom, and interpret accordingly, where we 
can. In both the wedding parables (see chap. xxii.) the bride does not appear, 
for she, being the Church, is in fact the aggregate of the guests in the one case, 
and of the companions in the other. We may perhaps say that she is here, in 
the strict interpretation, the Jewish’Church; and these ten virgins, Gentile 
congregations accompanying her. This ‘went forth’ is not their final going out, 
in verse 6, for only half of them did so,—but their leaving their own homes: 
compare ‘ took,’ in verses 3, 4. ‘The interpretation is—these are souls come out 
from the world into the Church, and there waiting for the coming of the Lord— 
not hypocrites, but faithful souls, bearing their lamps (their own lamps; so, 
literally: compare 1 Thess. iv. 4)—the inner spiritual life fed with the oil of 
God’s Spirit (see Zech. iv. 2—12; Acts x. 38; Heb. i. 9). All views of this 
arable, which represent the foolish virgins as having only a dead faith, only the 
amp without the light, the body without the spirit, etc., are quite beside the 
purpose ;—the lamps (see verse 8) were all burning at first, and for a certain time. 
Whether the equal partition of wise and fovlish have any deep meaning we 
cannot say; it may be so.—3, 4.] These were not torches, nor wicks fastened 
on staves, as some have supposed, but properly lamps: and the oil vessels (which 
is most important to the parable) were separate from the lamps. The lamps 
being the hearts lit with the flame of heavenly love and patience, supplied with 
the oil of the Spirit,.—now comes in the difference between the wise and foolish : 
—the one made no provision for the supply of this—the others did. Howso? The 
wise ones gave all diligence to make their calling and election sure (2 Peter i. 10, 
and v. 8), making their bodies, souls, and spirits (their vessels, 2 Cor. iv. 7), a 
means of supplying spiritual food for the light within, by seeking, in the 
appointed means of grace, more and more of God’s Holy Spirit. The others did 
not this, but, trusting that the light ‘ once burning’ would ever burn, made no pro- 
vision for the strengthening of the inner man by watchfulness and prayer.— 
5—7.] Delayed: compare chap. xxiv. 48, where the Greek verb rendered 
delayeth, is the same. The same English rendering ought to have been kept 
here. But the thought of the foolish virgins is very different from that of the 
wicked servant: his,—‘ there will be plenty of time, my Lord tarrieth ;’—theirs, 
‘surely he will soon be here, there is no need of a store of oil.’ This may serve 
to shew how altogether diverse is the ground of the two parables.—They all 
slumbered and slept.| I believe no more is meant here than that all, being weak 
by nature, gave way to drowsiness: as indeed the wakefulness of the holiest 
Christian, compared with what it should be, is a sort of slumber: but, the while, 
how much difference was there between them! Some understand this verse of 
sleep in death. But not to mention that this will not fit the machinery of the 
parable (see below on verse 8), it would assume (they all) that none of the 
faithful would be living on earth when the Lord comes.—A cry made.] See 
Isa. lxii. 5—7: and the porter’s duty, Mark xiii. 34. This warning cry is before 
the coming: see verse 10. The exact rendering is present, graphically setting 
the reality before us; ‘there ariseth a cry.’—All.] All now seem alike—all 
wanted their lamps trimmed—but for the neglectful there is not wherewith. It 
is not enough to have burnt, but to be burning when he comes. Raise the wick 
as they will, what avails it if the oil is spent?—Trimmed.] ‘ By pouring on 
fresh oil, and removing the fungi about the wick : for the latter purpose a sharp- 
pointed wire was attached to the lamp, which is still seen in the src lamps 
found in sepulchres.” Webst. and Wilk. 8,9.]—Are going out; not as Authorized 
Version, ‘are gone out:’ and there is deep meaning in this: the lamps of the 
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foolish virgins are not extinguished altogether.—Lest there be not enough.] See 
Psalm xlix. 7; Rom. xiv. 12. No man can have more of this provision than will 
supply his own wants.—Go ye rather.] This is not said in mockery, as some 
suppose, but in earnest.—Them that sell.] These are the ordinary dispensers of 
the means of grace—ultimately of course God himself, who alone can give his 
Spirit. The counsel was good, and well followed, but the time was past. 
Observe that those who sell are a particular class of persons—no mean argument 
for a set and appointed ministry ; and moreover for a paid ministry. If they sell 
they receive for the thing sold: compare our Lord’s saying, Luke x.7. This 
selling bears no analogy with the crime of Simon Magus in Acts viii.: compare 
our Lord’s other saying, Matt. x. 8.—10—12.] We are not told that they could 
not buy—that the shops were shut—but simply that it was too late—for that time. 
For it is not the final coming of the Lord to pr Aeger when the day of grace will be 
past that is spoken of,—except in so far as it is hinted at in the background, and 
in the individual application of the parable (virtually, not actually,) coincides to 
each man, with the day of his death. This feast is the marriage supper of Rev. 
xix. 7—-9; see also ibid., xxi. 2), after which these improvident ones gone to huy 
their oil, shall be judged in common with the rest of the dead, ibid., verses 12, 13. 
Observe here ; ‘1 know you not’ is very different, as the whole circumstances are 
different from, ‘I never knew you,’ in chap. vii. 23, where the ‘Depart from me’ 
binds it to our verse 41, and to the time of the final judgment, spoken of in that 
parable [see the note at the end of the chapter].” 


There is at p. 29 a twofold note, relating partly to Essays and 
Reviews, and partly to the Colenso publications. We wish this note 
had not been introduced, for firmly as we believe in the hollowness of 
many principles advocated in those books, and because we so believe, 
we would not inscribe a permanent record of them in pages so generally 
free from controversy, and where one feels that these passing storms 
may well remain unnoticed. 


A Commentary, Critical, Experimental, and Practical, on the Old and 
New Testaments. By the Rev. Rosert Jamieson, D.D., Rev. 
A. R. Fausser, A.M., and the Rev. Davin Brown, D.D. Vol. V. 
Matthew—John, by the Rev. Davin Browy, D.D. Glasgow: 
William Collins. 1863. 


RespectinG this work the publishers inform us that in consequence of 
numerous applications from those who have known the value of the 
pocket edition of the critical and explanatory commentary, they “ have 
arranged with the respective authors to prepare a commentary—cri- 
tical, experimental, and practical—on the basis of the original work, 
but so thoroughly revised, extended, and in some portions re-written, 
as to give it the character of an entirely new work, suited at once to 
the requirements of the scholar, and adapted also to the wants of the 
general student of Scripture.”” The whole will form six volumes in 
medium octavo, and be issued at a very low price. The New Testa- 
ment portion is prepared with continual reference to the critical Greek 
Testaments of Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, to the critical 
commentaries of Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, Olshausen, Alford, Web- 
ster, and Wilkinson, and to other works. The Old Testament is to 
embody the results of recent criticism, and the whole is to be accom- 
panied with prefaces to the respective books, tables, and maps. If 
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these conditions are carried out, the commentary will be one of real 
utility, but at present our remarks must be confined to the volume 
before us. 

Dr. Brown is of opinion, and so are we, that our old commentaries 
are getting next to useless, and are certainly unsuited either to the great 
majority of the clergy, or to educated and studious private Christians, 
While these have neither leisure nor material for critical research, the 
times in which we live require them to be put in possession of what 
will keep them abreast of current research and thought, on sound, yet 
liberal principles. To meet this want, he has kept constantly in view 
the state of the text, giving his own judgment only in cases of less 
importance, but stating the evidence on both sides in the more im- 
portant cases, to facilitate the understanding of which he has given a 
list of the principal MSS., versions, etc., to accustom the unpractised 
to the methods of textual criticism, and to help to stimulate the younger 
students to prosecute what promises to engage increasing study. In 
the critical exposition of the text, the author has gone as far only as 
the generality of the clergy are likely to care for it in detail, but it has 
been so arranged that the unlearned can avail themselves of its results. 
In this department the exegesis is generally careful and accurate, and 
certainly it is so theologically. We quite approve of the manner in 
which the text has been permitted to proclaim its own truths, instead 
of having traditional forms of thinking imposed upon it; that is to say, 
the author has endeavoured to avoid as far as possible the articulated 
technicalities of system. Apologetically, in the “remarks” at the 
close of each section (in which he expatiates on all sorts of topics sug- 
gested by the text), Dr. Brown has tried to shew how the text must 
be accepted or rejected in its entirety, in its historic accuracy, with 
reference to that mean device of stealing the substance and spirit of a 
narrative (as it is called), while eliminating all its supernatural ele- 
ments ; though for the life of us we cannot see how the substance and 
spirit of the gospels can remain when the supernatural is cast out. 
There is another feature in Dr. Brown’s volume which should be 
noticed in these general remarks; we allude to its tone, which the 
author has sought to elevate more than is usual in such works, believ- 
ing that only when men criticise in a worshipping yet manly spirit, 
they can extract the very juice and essence of the sacred text, and 
breathe its serene and heavenly air. No doubt the labour of preparing 
this volume must have been severe and heavy, but the writer maintains 


his buoyancy and elasticity to the close, and he winds up his task with 
a right jubilant note. Here it is:— 


“Thus end these peerless histories—this fourfold gospel. And who that has 
walked with us through this garden of the Lord, these ‘ beds of spices,’ has not 
often said with Peter on the mount of transfiguration, ‘It is good to be here !’ 
Who that has reverentially and lovingly bent over the sacred text has not found 
himself in the presence of the Word made flesh—has not beheld the glory of the 
Only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth—has not felt his warm, 
tender hand upon him, and heard that voice saying to himself, as so often to the 
disciples of old, ‘Fear not!’ Well, dear reader, ‘abide in him,’ and let ‘his 
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words,’—as here recorded,—‘ abide in thee.’ This fourfold gospel is the sun of 
the Scripture, from which all the rest derives its light. It is, as observed in 
the introduction, the serenest spot in the paradise of God; it is the four rivers 
of the water of life, the streams whereof make glad the city of God. Into it, as 
a reservoir, all the foregoing revelations pour their full tide, and out of it, as a 
fountain, flow all subsequent revelations. Till the day dawn, then, and the 
shadows flee away, I will get me to this mountain of myrrh, this hill of frank- 
incense! (Song iv. 6).” 

We like to weigh the last words of a book, because they often 
indicate the impression which the subject has eventually left upon its 
author’s mind. The reader has Dr. Brown’s final utterances, and as 
M. Renan’s Life of Jesus happens to lie at our elbow, the reader shall 
have his last paragraph. Perhaps the free and joyous movements of 
Dr. Brown’s faith, contrasted with the restrained and struggling move- 
ments of the other, may be instructive :— 

“ As for ourselves, eternal children, condemned to imbecility (impuissance, 
impotence), we who labour without reaping, and shall never see the fruit of 
what we have sown, let us bow before these demi-gods.t_ They knew what we 
are ignorant of; how to create, to affirm, and to act. Will great originality rise 
again, or will the world henceforth be contented to follow the paths opened up 
by the bold creators of the old ages? We do not know. But whatever may be 
the unexpected phenomena of the future, Jesus will not be surpassed. His 
worship will flourish (se rajeunira) without ceasing; his legend will provoke 
tears without end; his sufferings will soften the better hearts; all ages will 
proclaim, that among the sons of men there has been no one born greater than 
Jesus.” 

This is all; but it is all we need to shew us how true the Lord’s 
saying, ‘To him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath no 
shall be taken away even that which he seemeth to have.” Infinitely 
rather would we follow a believing criticism which seldom startles us, 
and sometimes stumbles, than a criticism without faith, which looks 
out for surprises, and ever and anon plunges into some fearful gulf. 
Simon Magus astounded the people of Samaria by means of his magic 
tricks perhaps even more than Simon Peter by real miracles, but the 
Galilean fisherman with the Gospel was better than a host of accom- 
plished thaumaturgists without it. 

The preceding observations are not meant to disparage the volume 
of Dr. Brown from a critical point of view. There is in it, on the 
contrary, very much criticism of a superior order, and even when we 
cannot draw the same conclusions, we find in it all the evidences of 
sincere and painstaking research. It is not our intention to compare it 
with any other of the commentaries which now justly claim the atten- 
tion of the public. There are respects in which it is at least not infe- 
rior to the best of them, and on the score of practical utility and 
fitness for a wide range of readers it is equal to any of them. Occa- 
sional or frequent paragraphs for Greek scholars do not deprive the 
pages of their popular aspect and fitness for Christians generally. 

In Matt. vi. 13 the evidence for the doxology is weighed, and the 
rejection of it decided upon. In Mark xvi. 19—20 the retention of 
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the whole paragraph is advocated. In Luke xviii. 18 the received text 
is well and strongly insisted upon. In John v. 1—9 the arguments 
for and against the common reading are sifted, and a decision in its 
favour come to. John vii. 53, to viii. 11, is another place which is 
similarly treated ; the difficulties in the way of its acceptance are fairly 
put, but on the whole the critic believes it to occupy its true place in 
the Gospel history. Numerous other examples occur in the course of 
the volume, and the conclusion we have come to is that the author is 
decidedly conservative, but at the same time anxious to give due im- 
portance to critical evidence. It is quite certain that he will not 
abandon his own judgment merely to follow the leading of great names, 
We should not always agree with him, but we quite approve of his 
spirit, and especially like the independence with which he judges, and 
the anxiety he shews to give due weight to all the considerations which 
may be urged for and against a particular reading. If he has erred, it 
has not been on the side of exclusion, and we prefer this to the trench- 
ant criticism which is so ready to lop off all that it cannot at once 
approve. 

The expository and practical and miscellaneous notes and remarks 
are often excellent, and everywhere shew that the author is a devout 
Christian as well as a scholar and a divine. A host of passages pre- 
sent themselves to our view in connexion with this observation, but we 
can only refer to a few. See, in particular, the remarks at the close 
of Matth xi., and xxviii. 15; Mark v. 20; vi. 56; xii. 23—44; Luke 
1,17; xvi. 31; xix 44; xxii. 383—46; xxiv. 53; Johni. 18; iii. 21; 
iv, 42; and the whole exposition of xiv.—xvii. The deep-toned reve- 
rential piety of the remarks upon the seventeenth chapter of John 
especially presents a striking contrast with the way in which M. Renan 
speaks of it in his Life of Jesus. This writer, in speaking of the fourth 
gospel, says, “ On sent le procédé factice, la rhétorique, Vapprét” 
(introd., p. xxxiv, where the only reference is to John xvii.), manifest- 
ing an utter incapacity to understand this sublime prayer. Dr, Brown 
has reason for observing in reference to a similar opinion :— 

‘“* Were it not almost profane even to advert to it, we might ask the reader 
to listen to the character given of this prayer by the first critic bearing a Chris- 
tian name, who in modern times has questioned, though he afterwards admitted, 
the genuineness and authenticity of the fourth gospel (Bretschneider—with 
whom, as might be expected, Strauss agrees): he calls it ‘ frigid, dogmatic, me- 
taphysical.’ What a commentary on those apostolic words, ‘ The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him : 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.’ Happily 
the universal instinct of Christendom recoils from such language, and feels 
itself, while standing within the precincts of this chapter, to be on holy ground, 

ea, in the very holy of holies. We may add, with Bengel, that this chapter is, 
in the words of it, the most simple, but in sense the most profound, in all the 
Bible ; or, as Luther said long before, that plain and simple as it sounds, it is su 
deep, rich, and broad, that no man can fathom it.” 

A few points remain to which we must direct attention before we 
conclude our description of this volume. The introduction is designed 
for general readers. It contains a summary of the evidences for the 
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genuineness of the four gospels, as supplied by ancient versions and 
writers, the last including Christian and pagan. The external evi- 
dences are followed by the internal evidences, remarks upon miracles 
and inspiration. The general evidences for the gospels are succeeded 
by special introductions to each. In the next place, we have a con- 
densed account of the sources of authority for the text of the gospels ; 
and then a list of the principal works quoted in the volume. The text 
of the Authorized Version is printed in paragraphs with parallel pas- 
sages in the margin, and the notes at the foot. A map of Palestine 
comes at the end. The whole is legibly printed, and altogether makes 
more than five hundred pages. 

We have thus endeavoured to inform our readers of the character 
and contents of this effort to combine the critical with the experimental 
and the practical in a popular commentary upon the gospels. The 
volume is far in advance of those with which the people generally are 
acquainted. It will perhaps be long before the public abandon their 
reverence for the old religious expositors whom they and their fathers 
have read so long. It is probably undesirable that those expositors 
should be wholly thrown aside. But at the same time there is not one 
aspect except that of religiousness, in which they suffice for the times 
in which we live. We have witnessed the advent of an inquiring 
generation, a vast amount of knowledge is abroad, and new perils 
beset the path of the common people. Therefore we must provide for 
them what will satisfy inquiring intellect, what is not behind in point 
of information, and what will furnish trusty weapons against the perils 
of the times. This is what Dean Alford does in an excellent publica- 
tion elsewhere noticed ; this is what others are endeavouring to do; and 
this is the prominent aim of Dr. Brown. Men of faith,—a living faith, 
are wanted as well as men of thought and learning, and happily they 
are rising up around us. With volumes like the one of Dr. Alford and 
this, different as they are in many details, the Christian publie of 
England will be truly privileged. If the former is calculated to pro- 
mote the more intelligent perusal of the gospels, and throws new light 
from the standpoint of faith upon many of their pages; the latter is 
also calculated to promote the same end, and by its wider range and 
larger compass is enabled to assist more abundantly in devout medi- 
tation and sanctified communion with the Word of life. Dr. Brown 
merits our congratulation for his great success in effecting a coalition 
between what we may call the old-fashioned theology and experimental 
religion and modern scholarship. It was perhaps a bold attempt, but 
it was highly meritorious and deserved to succeed. We could easily 
say more, but in the meantime we have pleasure in recommending for 
general reading, and as worthy of the student’s acquisition, this very 
welcome and ably written book ; a book which, if not in all respects 
perfect—what human work is ?—is yet one of much value and utility, 
and one adapted to every Christian household. 
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Psalterium Messianicum Davidis Regis et Prophete. A Revision of the 
Authorized English Version of the Book of Psalms, with notes 
original and selected ; vindicating, in accordance with the interpre- 
tation of the New Testament, and with pre-Reformation authorities, 
their prophetic manifestation of Messiah, the Alpha and Omega, 
the Shepherd, Prophet, Priest, and King, the Pattern and Exem- 
plar of all the blood-bought sheep of Immanuel, of every age and 
of every clime. By the Rev. Joun Nosite Coteman, M.A.  Lon- 
don: James Nisbet and Co. 


WE read the above title with considerable misgivings. Its form seems 
to indicate a writer whose piety is deep and fervent, but whose dis- 
crimination and critical acquirements are at fault. Religious feeling 
can neither justify nor sanctify the errors of a religious man. If it 
could, those who have thrown themselves away in deserts, monasteries, 
and nunneries have done right because religious feeling prompted them 
todo so. Be that as it may, we do not like the parade which follows 
the word ‘‘ Messiah” in Mr. Coleman’s title, and we yet repudiate all 
want of reverence towards the Redeemer, and all want of goodwill 
towards his people. All we mean is, that there is room for matters of 
taste in religion, and that taste is not exemplified in the mere accumu- 
lation of words, however holy and venerable those words may be. There 
is always reason for excluding from a title-page such methodistical 
conventionalisms as, “ blood-bought sheep of Immanuel,” which is not 
in the Bible certainly, however true and even Scriptural the idea may 
be. For be it remembered, that ideas may be truthful and holy when 
phraseology is beneath contempt. 

Let us not, however, prejudge the volume, but, as we have touched 


upon a question of style, let us see what impression the work itself * 


produces in that respect. The preface is a singular specimen of com- 
position. Many of its sentences are long, and very much made up of 
words of unusual occurrence, difficult of pronunciation, and ranging 
between five and eight syllables. There were men in our youthful 
days who wrote and spoke in this fashion, but we never expected in 
1863 to meet with sentences of which the following from the second 
paragraph of the preface is an example :—“ Thus, in exuberant diver- 
sity of phraseology, composition, melody, rhythm, and subject matter, 
eucharistic, minatory, precatory, didactic, oracular, and predictive, the 
Psalter infinitely surpasses all human writings, and all other inspired 
Scriptures.” And again on the next page our author says,— 

“To render the Psalms generally intelligible to the great mass of Christian 
congregations is an utter impossibility, unless the inspired principle of Messianic 
interpretation adopted in the New Testament be applied to the whole Psalter. 
Hence another object designed by this publication is to prove that Messiah is the 
primary theme of these Divine compositions of the sweet Psalmist of Israel, in 
accordance with the inspired quotations therefrom in the New Testament and 
with pre-Reformation authorities, and that all the moral and spiritual excellen- 
cies and perfections delineated in the Psalms have their perfect concentration, 
completion, and fulfilment in the Man Christ Jesus, our Pattern and Exemplar, 
‘who hath set us an example that we should follow his steps,’ David’s Son and 
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David’s Lord. Even the Psalms, which predict the future destinies of Israel, 
foreshadow the second advent of Messiah ; for these two events are so intimately 
blended together in the sure word of prophecy, that whenever inspiration fore- 
tells the former event, it necessarily gives premonition of the latter. And this 
fact well merits consideration, that the future destinies of Israel occupy a larger 


space in the predictions of the evangelical prophet than either the first or the 
second advent of Messiah.” 


We do not know whether this is what is called “ fine writing,” but 
to us it seems neither elevated nor commendable. The version of the 
Psalms exhibits traces of similar tendencies. Thus verse 5 of Psalm i. 
is rendered :— 


“ Therefore the ungodly shall not arise amidst the judicature, 
Nor sinners amidst the assembled consociation, of the righteous.” 


From the second extract our readers will learn the principles of 
interpretation adopted in this book, and they will hardly require us to 
say that we believe them radically unsound. In the opinion of Mr. 
Coleman the Psalms are all in some sense Messianic, and all, except 
perhaps the 137th, the composition of David. Here he is, of course, 
utterly wrong, but we shall not undertake to prove the contrary. 

In preparing his work the author merits commendation for the 
labour which he has bestowed upon the collation of manuscripts, edi- 
tions, and versions, and for his industry in collecting passages from 
many authors of all periods. On these accounts the volume will be 
useful to the critic and the expositor, who will find in it much curious 
matter worthy of attention. 

The translation is arranged in parallelisms, but it is of very un- 
equal merit, and will therefore not render any considerable aid to 
the student. A good deal of it is so fanciful that we cannot reconcile it 
with the principles accepted by modern scholars. 

It is with regret that we speak thus of a publication upon the pre- 
paration of which so much labour has been expended, and which is the 
production of a man of deep religious feeling. The printers and pub- 
lishers have done their part admirably, and given us a volume beauti- 
fully printed on good paper, and every way excellent to look upon. 
We are almost disheartened sometimes by this constant succession of 
works by pivus well-meaning men, but works in which the fundamental 
laws of language and reason are disobeyed, in which every possible 
form of liberty is taken with Hebrew grammar and lexicography, and 
in which some predominating theological dogma is allowed to control 
every other consideration. Far be it from us to deny the Messianic 
character of some of the Psalms, but it is equally repugnant to our 
common sense to give that character to them all. That better times 
for Israel are predicted, anticipated, or prayed for, is equally certain, 
but we can find nothing to justify the opinions which form and accom- 
pany the modern Millenarian scheme. A vast amount of rubbish has 
been written on this subject, and we fear the days of rubbish will not 
soon be over; but it is our duty as candid critics, and men who fear 


God and love the truth, to set ourselves against all perversions of Holy 
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Scripture, whether they come from the orthodox and godly, or from 
the heterodox and worldly. If our faith cannot be established by the 
wisdom of men, certainly it cannot by their folly, nor by a mixture of 
them both. 

The following paragraphs may serve to illustrate our remarks, 
The first passage forms the introduction to Psalm exxxvii. :— 


‘“ Lamentation of captive Israel over the destruction of the temple, and the 
cessation of temple-services. 

‘« Precatory malediction upon Edom. 

‘“* Predictive malediction upon Apocalyptic Babylon, foreshowing the confla- 
gration of Rome, and the destruction of the inhabitants, even the young children. 

“ Israel’s plaintive lament in Babylonia of deprivation of country and reli- 
gious privileges should recall to our recollection the two sins which caused this 
primitive infliction, Sassarn Desecration and Ipotatry. Seeing that these 
sins brought down God’s righteous judgment upon Judea, can England hope to 
escape if England pertinaciously persist in the same course? Is not Great 
Britain guilty of Sunday traffic, Sunday travelling swelled by pleasure excursion 
trains, postal conveyance and delivery on the Lord’s-day (out of London) of 
letters and newspapers, unnecessary absence from all means of grace of above 
five millions of persons in England and Wales, who every Sunday neglect 
religious ordinances of their own free choice, and are not compelled to be 
absent on account of any deficiency of accommodation? (See Census of Great 
Britain, 1851, by authority of the Registrar-General.) Does not Great Britain 
educate at Maynooth, and enrol as recognized chaplains in her army those who 
practise and inculcate upon others adoration of the host, prayers for the dead, 
invocation of saints, purgatorial purification, denial to the laity of the cup, of 
which Christ hath said, ‘ Drink ye aut of this,’ idolatrous prostration before 
‘lifeless images, fictitious relics, and dead men’s bones? Does not Great Britain 
maintain a gigantic scheme of godless education in India and Ireland, from which 
is ——— excluded the Book of God, wherein God himself has four times 
authoritatively declared that no idolater shall inherit the kingdom of heaven? 
Although England is the predestined messenger-nation to bring back the Jews 
as a present to the Lord of hosts, even to Mount Zion,—although England is 
not one of the ten doomed kingdoms of Daniel’s fourth universal monarchy, 
nevertheless do not her national sins deserve national punishments? ‘There is 
no day of judgment for nations. From Sabbath desecration and idolatry, good 
Lord, deliver England.”’ 


The next extract is the last of the notes upon the same Psalm :— 


“Ver. 9. Against the craggy rock, That yoo signifies a rock, is indubitable, 
from the concurrent testimony of all the best Hebrew lexicographers. Hence 
it follows, because there is no rock, nor mountain, nor hill, either in the city or 
in the province of ancient Babylonia, that the locality against which the male- 
diction of this Psalm is hurled, cannot be the metropolis of the ancient Assyrian 
empire, but must be Apocalyptic Babylon or papal Rome, built upon seven hills, 
one of which is the celebrated Tarpeian Rock. But the eighth verse empha- 
tically declares that the retributive justice of God will visit upon Apocalyptic 
Babylon the same infliction which Assyrian Babylon, and also pagan Rome, 
inflicted upon Jerusalem. As therefore Nebuchadnezzar, as well as Titus, 
‘burnt the house of the Lord, and the king’s house, and all the houses of Jeru- 
salem, and every great man’s house burnt he with fire’ (2 Kings xxv. 9), so 
‘the ten horns shall hate the whore, and shall make her desolate and naked, and 
shall eat her flesh, and burn her with fire ; and she shall be utterly burned with 
fire’ (Rev. xvii. 16; xviii. 8). When the Canaanites had filled up the measure 
of their iniquity, Israel received a Divine commission to exterminate the guilty 
nation. When pon Rome shall have filled up the measure of her iniquity, then 
‘a mighty angel will take up a stone, like a great millstone, and will cast it into 
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the sea, saying, Thus with violence shall that great city Babylon be thrown 
down :’ ‘ For her sins have reached unto heaven, and God hath remembered her 
iniquities. Reward her even as she rewarded you, and double unto her double 
according to her works; in the cup which she hath filled, fill to her double’ 
(Rev. xviii. 5, 6). Then shall issue the Divine proclamation, ‘ Rejoice over her, 
thou heaven, and ye holy apostles and prophets; for God hath avenged you on 
her’ (Rev. xviii. 20).” 


We know not which most to deprecate in this last citation,—the 
illogical and unscholarly criticism, or the complacency (more Moham- 
medan than Evangelical) with which the horrible ruin of Rome is anti- 


-cipated. There is abundance of these things in the volume before us, 


and we are therefore not quoting exceptional passages as fair specimens, 

Of the translation we have already said it is of unequal merit. 
This is not enough, for, while some portions are well executed, others 
are distortions of the Hebrew text, which justify us in telling Mr. 
Coleman that he, while calling the Bible so emphatically the Word of 
God, is not seldom publishing his own fancies for that Word of God. 
“T arise from the sleep of death, and my futurity is with thee,” is 
not the Word of God, nor is it a paraphrase even of Psalm exxxix. 
18, where it stands for the short Hebrew phrase, “I awake, still am I 
with thee,” very well represented by the Authorized Version, “ When 
I awake, I am still with thee.’, The word “ death”’ is not in the text 
at all, and we are justified in asking Mr. Coleman how he can recon- 
cile with his avowed reverence for Holy Scripture, the introduction of 
his own unauthorized additions ? Yet with such additions and perver-~ 
sions the “translation” abounds. This is the more inexcusable and 
reprehensible when additions and perversions serve to bolster up a 
theory or a dogma, whether true or false, and when they make the 
Old Testament utter in marvellously transparent language the things 
which were only brought to light in the gospels and epistles. The 
reason for the rendering of Psalm xlix. 9 is apparent enough :— 

“‘ He shall cease for a duration, yet shall he live for ever. 

He shall not see corruption to all eternity, though he shall see it.” 

The turn given to these words, and their application to Christ, may 
deceive unlearned readers, as they misrepresent the original Hebrew, 
which, though obscure, cannot give this sense. So in verse 14 of the 
same Psalm, last clause :— 


“ For their rock shall come from his habitation to abolish Sheol.” 


Mr. Coleman would never have thought of such a rendering if he 
had not been familiar with passages of the New Testament resembling 
what he makes this say. Again the Hebrew is obscure, but it cannot 
mean this, and had better been left as in the defective English Version, 
“ And their beauty shall consume in the grave from their dwelling.” 

The best thing in the volume, and almost the only thing upon 
which we could venture to rely, is the extracts at the close of many 
Psalms, putting us in possession of the curious opinions which have 
been expressed by distinguished men (and some not distinguished) in 
all ages. The critical notes are of very different values, but the only 
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use to which we should put them would be to get references to authori- 
ties, and notes of readings. It is a great pity that so excellently got 
up a book should not correspond in its internal merits to the attractive- 
ness of its outward appearance. 





The Holy Gospels: translated from the original Greek: the spurious 
passages expunged ; the doubtful bracketed ; and the whole revised 
after the texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, and 
Tregelles. With notes and a critical appendix. By G. Witu1aM 
Brametp, M.A. London: Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts’ 
and Green. 1863. 


Mr. Brametp tells us that “the object of this work is twofold: to 
bring before the general public the conclusions at which the greatest 
modern critics have arrived with reference to the texts of the Holy 
Gospels ; and to attempt a translation which shall be free from some of 
the more obvious errors of the common version.’ These objects are in 
perfect accordance with principles long advocated in this Journal, and 
we are therefore prepared to welcome any well meant and intelligent 
effort for their attainment. The author calls attention in his preface to 
the errors in the received text, and in the Authorized Version; and 
describes the method which he has pursued in his work. As stated in 
the title, passages which are regarded as spurious, have been left out, 
those which are considered doubtful are bracketed, and those which 
ought to be admitted have been restored. As far as possible the ren- 
dering of words is uniform, and regard has been had to the use of the 
article and the tenses of the verb. Some technical terms of measure 
and value are left untranslated, and official designations are translated 
by their proper English equivalents. The verses have been disre- 
garded, but chapters are indicated, and paragraphs have been retained. 
The translation is accompanied by marginal and foot notes, in which a 
considerable amount of information is incorporated. In all this there is 
nothing to object to, except perhaps the rejection of the verses which, 
with all their defects, facilitate reference more than any other method 
we are aware of, and on this account alone we would have made room 
for their indication. Mr. Brameld himself finds it convenient to employ 
them when he wants a specific allusion. 

The editions selected as a basis are all important though not of 
equal value, and the notes are based for the most part on good autho- 
rities. We only wonder to encounter a reference to Ornsby’s edition of 
Mai’s Vatican text, as exhibiting in the notes “ proofs of elegant 
scholarship and much general reading.” This is partly true, but the 
work has deservedly fallen to the ground, and may be picked up for a 
trifle at the second-hand book shops. It is in fact a very unequal 
performance, and its denominational and exclusive spirit is often very 
offensive. 

The replies of Mr. Brameld to objections to such a work as his need 
not be discussed here, but our readers may find them useful, as they 
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will be pleased with their enlightened and independent tone, and the 
proofs they furnish that the author has well considered the task which 
he has undertaken. 

We naturally ask what plan has been followed in determining the 
choice of readings. Five editions are specified in the title-page, but 
they often differ from each other. We find the information in a note 
atp.7. ‘Where L. J. Tr. A. (in some particular instances where 
three only) agree that a passage is spurious, or where they consent to a 
different reading from that of the common text, we adopt their sug- 
gestion without comment. Where one or more omit and others retain, 
we bracket the word or passage. We regard G.’s text rather as matter 
for reference than of authority.” Generally speaking then, the English 
reader has here the text of the Gospels so far as it is agreed upon by 
the four chief authorities employed. Sometimes he has the reading 
agreed upon by three, and he finds in brackets, or otherwise indicated, 
the readings accepted by some, but not by all of them. Hence it is 
apparent that Mr. Brameld goes with the school that relies upon 
“ancient authority,” and allows the vast pre-eminence of antiquity 
over numbers. For ourselves we have never felt at liberty to go so far 
in this direction as some; and the more we see the system exemplified 
the more convinced are we that we are right in our reserve. 

The translation is well executed as a whole, and represents the 
peculiarities of the Greek original with a great measure of fidelity. 
This very quality, however, deprives it of some of the charms of the 
Authorized Version, which reads better than any modern translation 
we either know or expect to see. And yet Mr. Brameld has not acted 
like those pedantic souls, who, to exhibit their learning, avoid as far as 
possible the phraseology and vocabulary of the common version. The 
measure of boldness and roughness which appears upon the surface of 
some parts of Mr. Brameld’s translation will inevitably attach to every 
attempt at a very correct version. Thoughtful English readers, how- 
ever, and all whose aim is truth, will not be influenced unfavourably by 
what, if a defect from one point of view, is a recommendation from 
another. The retention of the terms applicable to money and measures, 
in any version involves the necessity for notes; not that we are much 
averse from this, because we greatly doubt whether popular editions of 
the Bible should ever appear without explanatory notes of some sort. 
In the case of Mr. Brameld’s book, ordinary readers must have notes or 
a glossary to explain such words as “tetrarch,” “drachma,” “stater,” 
“denar,” “stadia,” etc.; although we confess that Hebrew designations 
of such things in the Old Testament, are seldom either objected to by 
readers, or explained in their Bibles. 

We are quite disposed to pronounce Mr. Brameld’s experiment upon 
the whole successful. Not that we should have rejected all the readings 
he has left out, nor that we would accept every rendering he gives. 
But we generally approve the book, and like many things in it very 
much. It is a book which every minister and teacher of religion would 
not do amiss to look into, because it will acquaint him at a glance with 
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the opinions of leading modern critics and editors upon all the more im- 
portant various readings of the Gospels. So satisfied are we of its 
utility, that we wish Mr. Brameld may be induced to complete the New 
Testament on a similar plan. 





An Interpreting Concordance of the New Testament, shewing the Greek 
original of every word, with a glossary, explaining all the Greek 
words of the New Testament, and giving their varied renderings in 
the Authorized Version. By the Rev. James Gaui. Edinburgh: 
Gall and Inglis. 1863. 


Tue plan of this volume will be easily understood. It comprises an 
alphabetical arrangement of the English words in the New Testament, 
and shews us what Greek word is represented in individual cases, 
Thus, at p. 1, we have “ abide-eth-ing, abode ;’’ first come the passages 
where it represents the Greek mend, and then in succession those in 
which it stands for diatribo, epimend, paramend, katamend, hupomend, 
aulizomai, hestéka, poied, anastrephd, prosmend, and agrauled. Of 
course these words in English characters have a somewhat barbarous 
appearance to Greek scholars, but we must remember that the book is 
not primarily meant for such, although they may find it very convenient. 
A concordance of proper names in the New Testament on the same 
plan is added; and this is followed by a glossary of the Greek words, 
a somewhat meagre affair in appearance, but calculated for unlearned 
readers. To these are added a table of characteristic terminations, and 
a few other minor matters. The volume is one which many will find 
useful, and we hope it will stimulate some to the study of the Greek 
Testament. Perhaps, after all, it will be more valuable to those who 
understand Greek than to those who do not. We have observed a few 
errata, but the compiler deserves praise for the pains and care with 
which he has accomplished his task. 





Anmerkungen zur Griechischen Ubersetzung der Proverbien. (‘ Re- 
marks upon the Greek translation of the Proverbs.”) By Paun 
Dexacarpve. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1863. 


Tuis little book contains at the outset some conjectural emendations of 
a few passages in the Old Testament, and some other minor matters. 
After this comes an examination of the Septuagint version of Proverbs, 
introduced by preliminary remarks. The notes proceed in regular order 
through the whole of the Proverbs, and involve a multitude of verbal 
criticisms both upon the Greek and the Hebrew. Dr. Delagarde is 
given to minute criticism, and is especially ingenious in philological 
conjectures. He has enumerated the various readings of many manu- 
scripts, and, in general, has accumulated a considerable amount of 
critical materials for the revision of the text. In certain respects the 
book will be useful to that small class of readers among us who take 
delight in such pursuits. Occasionally he introduces little matters 
from his note-book, without any particular necessity for them. Thus 
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at pp. 71, 72 he gives us an extract from Hippolytus in a Syriac 
fragment obtained from the British Museum (add. MSS. 12173). The 
extract is sufficiently interesting, but somewhat apocryphal. It is about 
a certain virgin and one Megastrenus, who for her sake fought with 
wild beasts; and said to be from an ancient book upon the subject by 
Hippolytus, who was known to the apostles. The woman was free- 
born and beautiful, and belonged to Corinth, and was a virgin. She 
was accused before a pagan judge in a time of persecution, and eventually 
condemned to death; but Megastrenus contrived to substitute himself 
for her one night, and was in consequence thrown to the wild beasts. 
Another Syriac extract occurs at pp. 94, 95. It is from Titus of Bostra, 
and also acquired at the British Museum (add. MSS. 12156); but has 
been omitted by mistake from Delagarde’s edition of Titus. 

Our editor has a keen scent for the curiosities of Christian literature, 
and he has a wonderful faculty for collecting odds and ends of criticism 
from all quarters. He has no editorial faculty, and although always 
publishing books, has not learnt the rudiments of the art of book- 
making. All we have seen from him has a fragmentary and incomplete 
appearance. [le is no lion, but rather a lion’s provider. At one time 
he gives us texts without notes, and at another notes without texts. 
In the present case he would have consulted his own and his reader’s 
advantage if he had given us his text of the Greek Proverbs. As it 
is, we have to make use of such editions as we happen to have, and 
we get along as best we can. We are quite aware that Dr. Delagarde 
is a diligent student, and has accumulated an enormous heap of erudities; 
but we wish he could digest them better, and be less sensitive and dog- 
matical. Then he would not have to tell us in all his books that few 
or none will read them. 


Grammatische Untersuchungen iiber die Biblische Griicitat. (“* Gram- 
matical Investigations into Biblical Greek.”) By Dr. K. H. A. 
Liestus. Edited by Dr. R. A. Lirsius. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. 
1863. 


Tuis is the first division of a work which many will be glad to possess 
who feel tempted to the study of ancient MSS. of the Greek Scriptures, 
or who wish to have some information regarding the clerical peculiarities 
of such MSS., or who desire to be better acquainted with the language 
in which those Scriptures are written. We cannot undertake to give 
an adequate idea of the first division, for the very title of which we 
have no word in English—Ueber die Lesezeichen, although that title 
may be intelligible to every German scholar. ‘“ Reading signs,” or 
“signs of reading,” conveys no clear idea to an Englishman, who 
naturally thinks only of the letters of the alphabet. To make the 
matter plain, it is desirable that we give the table of contents as a 
whole. We find ten sections: 1, on “ reading-signs’’ (Lesezeichen) 
in general, and the iota subscript in particular; 2, of the breathings 
and accents in Biblical manuscripts; 3, of breathings in particular ; 
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4, of accents in particular; 5, enclitics; 6, interpunction in MSS, ; 
7, fundamentals of interpunction ; 8, the connexion and separation of 
words, and the signs used for that purpose (in Old and New Testa- 
ments); 9, the apostrophe, Coronis (as sign of crasis; thus, «éue) and 
dizresis ; 10, occasional signs in Biblical MSS. From this list it will 
appear that the author has entered upon a useful and interesting field of 
research. A casual examination of his pages will prove that he has 
devoted a large amount of labour to the collection of his facts. We do 
not suppose he has consulted many original manuscripts; but he seems 
to have passed in review all the leading critical editions, fac-similes, 
prolegomena, and other genuine sources of information. In this way 
he has accumulated a mass of facts which does him much credit, and 
he has arranged and put them together “in a workmanlike manner.” 
Some men’s pages are frightful, they present to the eye one mass of 
diversified forms of type and inexplicable contractions. Dr. K. H. A, 
Lepsins has been compelled of course to use Greek type and various 
contractions, but persons at all conversant with critical subjects will 
find not much that is obscure in the contractions; and the rest will be 
all plain sailing. We are pleased with the book, which we have some 
reason to believe will not be found inaccurate, and which we are quite 
sure will supply just the kind of information that is very hard to get at. 
The editing of the book by Dr. R. A. Lipsius, now professor at Vienna, 
is an additional guarantee for the respectability of the compilation. It 
is our hope that the plan thus inaugurated will be successfully completed, 
and that in the interests of critical researches, somebody will be found 
to translate this first instalment for English readers, or to give them 
the pith and substance of it. 


Les Evangiles. Par Gustave p’Eicutuat. Premiére partie. Examen 
critique et comparatif des trois premiers Evangiles. Tomes I., IL. 
Paris: L. Hachette et Cie. 1863. 


Ir the present course of things continues, it is difficult to say what will 
be made of the four gospels. At the outset, two or three conceited and 
captious heretics, as men called them, and rightly so, expunged from 
them what they did not like, or exemplified the spirit of eclecticism in 
some other way. But the Christian consciousness triumphed over 
these expurgated editions of the gospels, and they are now utterly lost, 
and have been made known to later ages only by their opponents or 
rejectors. In later times the gospels have been generally accepted or 
rejected in their entireness; but a new era has dawned upon the earth, 
and now another course is pursued. The evangelical histories are 
accepted as a fact, but by means of critical and literary legerdemain 
they are pruned, excoriated, and sapped, till they can scarcely be re- 
eognized. By processes unknown and unthought-of in former days, the 
four gospels are hacked and mangled by our new critics, who re- 
distribute and re-arrange the disjecta membra, and offer them to us as 
something infinitely preferable to what we have been accustomed to. 
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We have no doubt as to the result. The Christian consciousness will 
triumph again, and the four evangelists will be received and honoured 
in the world as they have been for so many ages. We accept and 
rejoice in fair criticism, and long to see done all that can be done to 
restore the gospels to their primitive purity, but we most earnestly 
protest against the unfair dealing which is now, alas, but too common. 
The idea has wormed itself into the heads of some clever men, abroad 
and at home, that long-standing theories of the Gospels are all wrong, 
that traditional evidence, historical evidence, the evidence of manu- 
scripts, and the evidence of versions, however universal in their consent, 
may be and often are of no value whatever. It is supposed that the 
Gospels are a compilation, or rather, four separate compilations, each of 
which is the work of different times and authors; embodies legendary, 
traditional, mythical, or other fictitious matter; is not only uninspired 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but is positively undeserving of 
credit as we have it. The garden must be weeded, the corn must be 
sifted, the building must be taken down and set up again. True there 
is some danger of mistake, and even great danger, but no matter, the 
work must be done in some form or another;—and it is done. Not 
only is it done, but it is done in many ways by many hands. The 
result is, that no two do the work alike. Starting from one common 
idea that something must be altered, alterations are made; but while 
this man at a swoop blots out page after page, or mixes up his minced 
morsels in defiance of all precedent, that man timidly follows at a 
respectful distance, anxious to do something, but retaining some linger- 
ing affection for the old Gospels. 

When we consider the marvellously diverse applications of the 
principle of destructive criticism in the case of the Evangelists, we see 
no prospect of harmony among the critics, no possibility of their agree- 
ing as to what is gospel, no danger of their abolishing or setting aside 
what we have. In very deed, so far as results shew, the principle 
practically amounts to this, that every man has the right to compile 
his own Gospel,—that he will make a better Gospel for himself than 
the Church has preserved for him is not yet proved. 

We are growing weary of discussions and treatises intended to 
prove that the gospels are not what we believe them. There is in 
them a constant recurrence of the same assumptions, the same allega- 
tions, the same criticisms, and the same inferences; or, if not the 
same, those which are very similar in form, spirit, and aim. The 
chief differences are in the grouping. The true harmony is in the 
determination to lower the supernatural, to diminish confidence, and 
to give us the very quintessence of truth. Whether Jesus be a myth 
or a real person, does not much affect the general style and course of 
the authors we have in view: the main thing is that the gospels are 
wrong, and that criticism can set them right. 

A very short notice of the volumes mentioned at the head of this 
paper is all that at present can follow these observations. M. d’Eichthal 
casts in his lot with the modern free school, and if he does not cut 
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away so much as M. Renan, he uses the knife very liberally. He 
says that “historical criticism,” by which we suppose he means his 
own, places the composition of John’s gospel eighty years later than 
that of Matthew, and that during that period Christianity itself had 
been essentially altered. This alteration was imperative, because the 
original gospel could not have been preached to the Gentile world with 
any hope of success. M. d’Eichthal is in accord with the new-raised 
clamour against St. John’s gospel, and sympathizes generally with 
every attempt to break through present restraints, and to win what is 
called perfect freedom. He favourably notices the labours of Lessing, 
Strauss, F, C. Baur, and the Tiibingen school, of Hilgenfeld, ete. The 
views of Hilgenfeld are very much adopted as the basis of the work, 
but they have been modified, and supplemented, by the author’s own 
researches and those of others. 

The first volume comprises a preface of over sixty pages, an intro- 
duction of two hundred and twenty-four more, what are called “ com- 
parative texts”’ of Matthew and Mark, a supplement containing notes 
and forty-five passages which have been rejected from the text of 
Matthew, and a shorter series eliminated from the text of Mark. 

The second volume is chiefly occupied with St. Luke’s gospel, and 
comprises :—The comparative text of the gospel, with the correspond- 
ing passages from Matthew and Mark; the interpolated passages col- 
lected and noticed in supplemental sections; an examination of St. 
Luke’s gospel in its relations to Matthew and Mark; notes to the 
comparative text; table shewing the correspondence of Mark and 
Luke; table of the dogmatic section decomposed into its sundry ele- 
ments. 

It is superfluous for us to remark that in our eyes much of this is, 
if not profane, at least elaborate and learned trifling. It is processes 
of the most intricate character, with no positive results. What M. 
d’Eichthal sets up to-day, he may pull down to-morrow, or somebody 
else may pull it down for him. Everything done, every scheme pro- 
pounded by such men, is provisional, and not trusted and believed in 
by its own authors. M. d’Eichthal is no exception: between the 
printing and publishing of his volumes he gets many new ideas, the 
phantasmagoria changes, and at the end of vol. i. he gives us four or 
five pages of “corrections, changes, and additions ;’’ at the end of 
vol. ii, we have the like quantity of the same things. 

Men’s minds and theories may fluctuate in eternal doubt : but hap- 
pily this will not be true of all men. These very doubts and theories 
are foreshadowed in the old gospels, and help to feed our faith. As 
we consider them we say, ‘“ The grass withereth and the flower fadeth, 
but the word of the Lord endureth for ever :” Verbum domini manet 
in eternum ! 
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Histoire du Canon des Ecritures Saintes dans lI’ Eglise Chretienne. 
(‘* History of the Canon of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian 
Chureh.”) Par Epovarp Reuss. Extrait de la “ Revue de Théo- 
logie.” Strasbourg: Treuttel et Wurtz. 1863. 

In this volume Dr. Reuss undertakes to present us with a summary of 
the history of the canon. His object is not to furnish an apology for 
the canon as received among us, but to ascertain the state of opinion 
in regard to it at successive periods. We have looked somewhat care- 
fully at the entire work, and we have found in it much that is instrue- 
tive and approvable, at the same time we must confess that the learned 
author is not sufficiently conservative for us; in other words, that he 
allows himself to be too much influenced by the “ go-ahead” school, 
which would leave almost everything behind in its madness of zeal for 
what it would call progress. Our feeling is, that M. Reuss has laboured 
under an impression that the Christian canon was by no means gene- 
rally settled and fixed for several centuries. Now whatever cireum- 
stantial differences of detail we find reaching over those centuries, we 
find substantial agreements. Those differences very much concern 
certain Apocryphal books in the Old Testament: it is by no means 
conceded nor to be taken for granted that any other books in that divi- 
sion of Holy Scripture caused any general misgivings, for all the 
Hebrew Scriptures were implicitly acknowledged after the example and 
on the authority of Christ and his apostles. As for the New Testa- 
ment, the case was somewhat different: several books were in a man- 
ner voted for and put on trial, but eventually excluded: several other 
books, under the name of antilegomena, were challenged, and in some 
cases put in abeyance for a longer or a shorter period, but eventually 
took their place in the catholic canon. Thus step by step, and with 
the caution and reserve which became the keeper of Holy Writ, the 
collection was completed. In later ages, when corruption had set in, 
some of the Old Testament Apocrypha found admission, but, as has 
been shewn by Gaussen and other writers, they were never universally 
acquiesced in. 

Apart from sundry exceptions which we take to Dr. Reuss’s read- 
ings of the evidence, we have no difficulty in commending his book as 
a useful one. We should not recommend it as a manual always to be 
relied upon, but as a volume which contains much valuable informa- 
tion, and which should be consulted by those who wish to see how the 
facts relating to the canon may be viewed in different lights. The 
chief part of it is devoted to the first four centuries. The medieval 
period is rapidly surveyed, and some notice is given of the changes 
which took place at and after the time of the Reformation. At present, 
we think with the author that the anxieties of men are less directed to 
the collection than to questions connected with the foundation and sub- 
stance of Scripture. In other words, the controversy turns upon the 
inspiration, authority, and credit of the Bible. Still, the history of 
the canon is very important, and should be carefully studied. 
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1. The Study of the Bible; a series of chapters. With an Introduction 
on Biblical Interpretation, and an Appendix on the Great Want of 
the Age. (Interpreter Series.) London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 

2. The Destiny of the Human Race: a Scriptural Inquiry. By the 
Author of the “Study of the Bible.” Two Vols. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

1, Tue thirty-nine articles or chapters of which this book is composed, 
deal with many questions of importance, and are themselves on various 
accounts worthy of attentive perusal. It is not always that we 
coincide with the author in his views, but we see clearly enough that 
he has embodied in his pages a great number of truths, not a few of 
which are too generally overlooked. He proceeds on the assumption 
- that the Bible is of divine authority and inspiration, and regards it as 
a volume designed for the personal perusal and profit of Christian men. 
But he believes that it is not always understood, nor rightly used; 
that in fact there are many obstacles to the proper and beneficial use 
of it. These obstacles are mainly due to the errors into which men 
fall as to the qualifications and modes of interpretation required by the 
readers of Holy Scripture. Two things especially are needed to the 
comprehension of the Bible,—moral sympathy and common sense. 
Among the preventives to the right use of the Bible the author treats 
of undue reverence for great or good men; personal and ecclesiastical 
interests; the habit of reading for what is called edification merely ; 
accommodations of texts; typical and allegorical interpretations ; 
popular hymns and poetry ; church authority, ete. No small amount 
of wholesome truth is contained under some of these heads, but we 
will only mention as an illustration the one referring to hymns and 
poetry. It is beyond all contradiction, that with myriads of our 
countrymen, verses of popular hymns are of the same authority as 
verses of the Bible itself; and yet in the estimation of many of our 
soundest critics these very hymns are simple perversions of Scripture 
truth, 

Upon some topics the author’s views are peculiar, but he is always 
in earnest, and manifests not merely ability, but an excellent spirit ; 
so that in cases where we cannot agree with him, we are scarcely dis- 
posed to be angry with him. He is a religious, studious man, with 
talent, and remarkably familiar with the Bible. He does not appear 
to write in the interest of any particular Church, although he seems to 
be very well acquainted with ecclesiastical denominations; in fact, he 
seems to look for the real living Church in real living Christians, 
wherever he can find them. In our judgment, one of the chief merits 
of the volume is, that it calls attention to matters which demand our 
serious attention, but which are evaded or neglected by most of us. Of 
course non omnes omnia possumus, but we might and ought to do more 
than we do to rectify the abuses which stand in the way of the profit- 
able reading of the Bible by the public or by ourselves. Not that we 
think all the counsels of the volume before us of equal value; we do 
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not; we differ from some of them: but the author deserves our sincere 
thanks for the many wise and good thoughts which he gives us, and 
for generally inviting us to consider the matters of which he treats in 
so commendable a spirit and intelligent a style. 

2. “The destiny of the human race’ is a subject which, in these 
pages, must be cautiously touched upon. If there are matters in the 
author’s work upon the study of the Bible which we have passed over 
without a remark, because we do not wish to exceed our province, there 
are matters in this work the discussion of which belongs to journals of 
a different class from ours. The two volumes contain many valuable 
arguments and suggestions, and frequently texts of Scripture are set 
out in a clear and true light. Our author is manifestly resolved to 
think for himself, and he has the faculty of recording his thoughts in 
good readable English. He tells us that his object in this volume is 
not to uphold “universalism,” nor to deny the doctrine of election, 
but to ascertain the teachings of the Bible as it concerns the human 
race as a whole. The book then bears very much, mainly, upon the 
future, and whatever in the past or present is discussed, is discussed in 
relation to the final destination of men. ‘To some this may seem to be 
merely an object of curious inquiry or speculation; while others will 
think it has a distinct and emphatic practical bearing. Our own 
opinion is that while such investigations have a practical bearing, they 
present strong inducements to speculation, and that it is difficult to 
avoid theorizing in connexion with them. Nor do we think that, 
with all his wishes to the contrary, the writer of the work in our 
hands has escaped from all the temptations in his way. He has taken 
a great many Scripture passages into consideration, he has assigned 
its value to each, or in other words has attached a meaning to each of 
them, and he has generalized upon them. Our impressions of the 
meaning of individual texts by no means always coincide with his, 
and our inferences from whole classes of texts are often different. 

So far, then, he has failed to carry conviction to our minds; and 
just so far we do not think him right. We should be disposed to 
adopt some of his views, even though not exactly in accordance with 
vulgar notions ; and we cannot but feel thorough respect for one who 
in these days of nominal freedom, asserts his real liberty to examine 
and to think for himself, in obedience always to the law of Christ. 
There is no reason why we should undervalue the labours of the stated 
ministers of the Gospel, we know its worth too well to do this; but at 
the same time, we are always glad when educated laymen (of whom 
we assume our author is one) come forward to display their zeal and 
energy in the interests of this world and of God’s eternal truth. There 
are men at home and abroad, laymen even, who are plying all their 
powers to undermine the authority of Scripture ; and we must welcome 
those who come forward as earnest and faithful men, whose high aim 
is to promote the right understanding and profitable reading of God’s 
gift-book to our race. Be it that we and they often differ; still, the 
collisions of holy and reverent thoughts are not wholly evil either in 
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fact or in result. Here is the subject of the destiny of our race, a 
subject undoubtedly involved in many Biblical passages, and therefore 
one of supreme importance; but it is a subject beset with difficulties 
in its details, and therefore one about which there will always be dif- 
ferences of opinion: but these very differences keep alive our interest, 
and stimulate us in our endeavours to know better what will become of 
us, and what will be the lot of our fellow man. They may lead to 
greater efforts to secure our own salvation, and to belp our brethren 
in attaining the highest happiness of which they are capable hereafter. 

We have preferred not going into detail respecting these works, 
which we have, however, carefully examined, and which we strongly 
commend to the serious attention of our readers. 


The Christian Annotator ; or, Notes and Queries on Scriptural subjects. 
A medium of intercommunication between Christians on points of 
Biblical Criticism, Theological Science, Christian History, Bio- 
graphy, and Antiquarian research. Three Vols. London: Nisbets, 


Tus work is of the same size and general appearance as our old friend, 

Votes and Queries, of which it is in fact an alter ego in a religious 
domain. The first volume, in 374 pages, contains twenty-eight num- 
bers published in the course of 1854. The second volume, in 416 
pages, contains thirty-one numbers published in the course of 1855. 
The third volume also comprises thirty-one numbers, extends to 518 
pages, and appeared in 1856. A portion of vol. iv. is appended, con- 
taining the seven numbers which came out in 1857, and abruptly ter- 
minated the series in consequence of the unlooked-for decease of the 
excellent editor, Mr. L. H. J. Tonna. So far as quantity is concerned, 
we have here 1420 pages of small quarto in double columns, including 
the admirable indexes to vols. i— iii. ; and all this, strongly bound in 
cloth, is offered for one guinea. Although a serial, it is one of per- 
manent value, and the editor’s widow has by its reproduction merited 
the thanks of Biblical students, and conferred a boon upon the large 
number of clergy and others whose means or time do not permit them 
to consult many books of reference. The volumes are highly instruc- 
tive and suggestive. They contain a statement of the difficulties which 
are felt by numbers in regard to numerous passages of Holy Scripture. 
From this department we can infer what sort of perplexities, and what 
perplexities, are encountered by multitudes of Bible readers. But it 
is not only as a mere index of Scripture difficulties, real and imagined, 
that we recommend this work; we would also call attention to the 
solution of those difficulties emanating from men of various shades of 
opinion, and some of them of deserved eminence as critics, scholars, 
or theologians. Naturally enough, we think the solutions of very un- 
equal value, but among them will be found not a few choice morsels of 
criticism, such as we should seek for in vain in any commentary we 
know. The diversity is instructive, and in other respects an advan- 
tage; it shews how different minds view the same subject, and even 
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the same evidence. The comprehensive principle upon which the work 
is based permits the representatives of almost every school of inter- 
pretation to appear in its pages. For once they seem to have met on 
common ground, and agreed to express themselves without anger or 
malice, courteously and Christianly, under the benignant authority of 
Mr. Tonna. It is most gratifying, amid so much difference of opinion, 
to discover an all-pervading spirit of unanimity, teaching us that the 
writers are brethren, after all, and that though their thoughts differ 
their hearts are one. 

There are many other aspects under which we could view these 
valuable and interesting volumes, but the one point in which we are 
above all concerned is the real excellence of many of the articles. 
Very often, in a few lines or short paragraphs, we have in a condensed 
form the essence of all that has been or can be said regarding obscure 
and difficult texts of importance. Very frequently these comments are 
as conspicuous for their elevated Christian spirit as for acumen and 
scholarship. We have but to turn to the ample indexes of the volumes 
to ascertain the wide and varied range of the publication, and the well- 
known and honoured names of many of the contributors. We believe 
that the anonymous designations very frequently disguise the per- 
sonality of some of our best Biblical critics. As we have said, the 
articles are by no means of equal value, but this intermixture was 
necessary, and unsatisfactory replies often doubtless provoked answers 
from more able pens. The editor accomplished his task with courtesy, 
discretion, and ability, and his sudden removal (too soon for us, but 
not for him) caused many regrets, and the cessation of a work which 
filled a vacant niche in our literature, and was of real utility to the 
Church. 

It only remains that we should earnestly commend these volumes 
to the notice of those, especially among clergy, who do not possess 
them. Their value is not to be measured by their price, although that 
is a consideration, and we are sure that nothing but a large sale can 
indemnify the zealous lady who has reprinted the work edited by her 
departed husband. We hope our recommendation will be taken, and 
that many of our readers will purchase and recommend this useful and 
interesting book. 


Sin ; its causes and consequences. An attempt to investigate the origin, 
nature, extent, and results of Moral Evil. A series of Lent Lec- 
tures. By the Rev. Henry Curistmas, M.A., F.R.S. London: 
William H. Allen and Co. 


Tuts book is dedicated by Mr. Christmas to the author of the Limits of 
Religious Thought, and it is somewhat difficult to understand why, on 
the grounds of Mr. Mansel’s philosophy, it should ever have been 
written. For it is more than a mere exposition of Scripture texts : it 
professes to furnish us with some of the reasons, explanations, recon- 
ciliations, and the like, of which our faith is so deeply in need. Yet 
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surely all such reasons must be either superfluous or mischievous: 
superfluous, because whatever is affirmed in the Bible, is by that very 
fact proved to be true; and even mischievous, because any other proof 
of its truth introduces a rival authority, to which the corrupt human 
nature may find it much more agreeable to submit. It is pleasant, 
however, to observe that no human being can ever confine his religious 
thought within those limits where the destructive philosophy of Mr. 
Mansel would imprison it. Mr. Christmas indeed does the worst 
which his intelligence and piety will allow him to do in this direction; 
and his book is best where it is most inconsistent with the dedication 
by which it is prefaced, and the philosophy upon which it is founded. 

We cannot know what is good, except by discovering that it is the 
will of God. We cannot know what the will of God is, except by a 
special revelation of it, which is contained so far as we need it in the 
Bible; the philosophy, therefore, of Mr. Christmas can never rise 
higher than the Scriptures, and can never even venture outside of them. 
But the difficulties which perplex those for whom his lectures seem 
intended, are difficulties which the Scriptures cannot possibly remove. 
The questions which men are asking most earnestly now-a-days are 
such as these :—What really is the “ Bible?”” Why is one book to be 
considered inspired rather than another? Why are we to believe that 
account of Almighty God, which is given to us in the canonical books, 
rather than that which might be obtained from other sources? Ina 
word, the Bible itself is questioned, and not simply the various doctrines 
which it contains. 

Moreover, those for whom Mr. Christmas writes would by no means 
admit what he seems to think they would admit. ‘One thing,” he 
says, “is certain, that our experience ratifies the words of the Psalmist, 
‘Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive 
me.’... By the testimony of inspiration, the experience of our own 
hearts is confirmed... that we are all corrupt, and wholly corrupt.” 
It is difficult to ascertain how we can know other people by experience ; 
we know them, if at all, by inference from what we have observed in 
their conduct, and in making that inference we are much oftener de- 
ceived than not. But at any rate, those for whom Mr. Christmas 
writes, would deny wholly that they are themselves utterly corrupt; 
and if it be affirmed that all the good they have comes from God, they 
would reply that all the good of the angels, and of Adam before the 
fall, was from him also, and that apart from him, even Gabriel himself 
was “totally depraved.” Of course anybody who denies otal depravity 
will care nothing for Mr. Christmas’s reconciliations, explanations, 
justifications, and the like, and will not in the least need them. 

The sermon on the ‘divine will”’ contains ‘this grand yet abstruse 
doctrine . . . that to God everything is known, but nothing is foreknown.” 
This doctrine will appear to most minds, at least for the purposes of 
Mr. Christmas’s arguments, much more abstruse than grand. If God 
knows what a man’s future life may be, such knowledge involves all the 
difficulties, if there be any, which would have been involved in fore- 
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knowledge. The real question that people want to have answered is 
this, Does God will whatever he desires, and is he able to accomplish 
whatever he wills? This question Mr. Christmas approaches, though 
he scarcely seems to us to touch it in his sermon on the “ great con- 
flict ; which we regard as entirely unsatisfactory. It does not appear 
fairly to represent the belief of those who hope that a time is coming 
when God will ‘eradicate all evil from the universe.” 

Still though the remarks we have ventured to make may seem only 
disparaging, we have much pleasure in acknowledging that Mr. 
Christmas’s sermons are very far above the average, and are very likely 
to provoke wholesome thought, even though at the same time they 
may provoke opposition to the author’s own theories. 





Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian Christianity, with their influence on 
the opinions of modern Christendom. By Samuet Sarre. 
London: J. R. Smith. 


Mr. Suarpe is well known for his knowledge and skill in relation to 
Egyptian history and antiquities, which he has studied with remark- 
able diligence and success. In the present work we think he has given 
a fanciful interpretation to many of his facts, and we are quite sure his 
application of his facts to Christianity is often at fault. The mere cir- 
cumstance that analogies can be traced between the religions of Egypt 
and Christianity as we find it in the New Testament, or as it has 
been made in later times, does not prove the origin of the latter from 
the former, nor even shew that the latter must always be wrong when 
it at all resembles Egyptian religious objects, rites, and opinions. Yet 
this is what we suppose Mr. Sharpe generally infers. We do not 
think he is wrong in every case, because some of the corruptions of 
Christianity look very much indeed like imitations of Paganism. Toa 
certain point then we admit that our author has reason, but we cannot 
follow him to his extreme conclusions,—conelusions affected in no 
small degree by his rejection of the Trinitarian theology and his adhe- 
sion to pure Unitarianism. He reckons among the doctrines common 
to Egyptian mythology, and modern orthodoxy as distinguished from 
the religion of Jesus,—“ The Trinity, the two natures of Christ, and 
the atonement by vicarious sufferings.” From Egypt too, he derives 
some lesser things, as the marriage ring, Christmas lots, twelfth cakes, 
Candlemas, the tonsure, the Virgin Mary standing upon a crescent, ete. 

On several accounts this book has its value as a view of the reli- 
gions of Egypt. It comprises several sections:—The religions of 
Upper Egypt and of Lower Egypt; religion under the Persian con- 
querors, the Ptolemies and the Romans; Christianity under the 
Roman and Byzantine emperors. The account of Upper and Lower 
Egypt is a well told and very interesting summary of facts, and only 
objectionable when the author leaves his proper sphere; as at p. 11, 
where we read that Osiris was born at Mount Sinai, called Nissa by 
the Egyptians ; hence the Greek name Dio-nysus, “ which is the same 
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as Jehovah-nissi. This name Moses gave to the Almighty when he 
set up an altar to him at the foot of the holy mountain, a spot sacred 
alike with Jews and Egyptians.” The first objection to this is, that it 
has no basis but an imaginary one. “Jehovah-nissi”’ is good Hebrew 
and makes good English, ‘‘the Lord my banner.” Moses set up his 
altar in Rephidim, which was far enough from the foot of the holy 
mountain (Exod. xvii. 8—15, compared with xix. 1, 2). Again (p. 
19), “we have historical assurance that the chapters in Matthew’s 
Gospel which contain the miraculous birth of Jesus are an after addi- 
tion not in the earliest manuscripts.” We are not aware of any per- 
fect manuscripts without them, nor of any “ historical assurance’ that 
they ever were omitted from any manuscripts except for doctrinal rea- 
sons by a sect of ancient heretics. Not content with this, Mr. Sharpe 
‘ supposes a supposition,” that the two first chapters in Luke may also 
be unhistorical, and borrowed from Egyptian accounts of the miraculous 
birth of their kings. We are at equal liberty to suppose the contrary. 
Things of this kind disfigure a book, where imagination and fancy 
should be kept under restraint. 
Apart from the objections we have named, we have been instructed , 

and entertained by the book before us, which we can safely recommend 


to such as read with their eyes open. The illustrations are numerous 
and good. 





1. Moses ; or, The Zulu. A detailed reply to the objections contained 
in Parts I. and II. of Bishop Colenso’s work. By the Rev. W. 
Wickes, M.A. With a Preface by Rev. J. C. Ryze, B.A. 
London: Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt. 


The Confessions of a Missionary: being a defence of Bishop Colenso. 
By Epmonp Scuerer. With a Preface in reply to the Letters of 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice. By Presnyrer Anauicanus. London: 
Longmans. 


3. A French Pastor’s estimate of Bishop Colenso’s work on the Penta- 
teuch, Parts I. and II. By Rev. Tueoruius Bost. London: 
Longmans. 


4, Notes by the Bishop of Natal on an Examination of Part I. of his 
work on the Pentateuch by the Rev. Dr. M‘Caul. London: Long- 
mans. 


ad 


1. Tuts book is better than its title, which is not sufficiently dig- 
nified for such a controversy, and we do not see what is gained by the 
preface of Mr. Ryle, who is better known as a writer of religious tracts 
than as a critical disputant. He is probably only introduced to shew 
how Bishop Colenso’s work is regarded by the more religious part of 
the community. The principal value of this volume will be to inform 
the general public of the leading difficulties of Dr. Colenso, and of the 


replies or solutions of which they are susceptible, without any very 
minute criticism or profound research. 
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2. M. Schérer is well known for his ability in advocating opinions 
contrary to those of orthodoxy, and we are not surprised to find him 
coming forward in defence of Dr. Colenso. We hope his essay will be 
read if only to learn what can be said in favour of the position which 
the Bishop of Natal has taken. The preface by “ Presbyter Angli- 
canus ” is in reply to Mr. Maurice, whom we do not regard as the most 
successful opponent of the views of Dr. Colenso. It is rather interest- 
ing and very well written, but beyond this we have nothing to say. 

3. The essay of M. Bost is translated from a French periodical, 
and is a friendly review of Bishop Colenso’s work, and a defence of the 
course which he has pursued. Of course, like M. Schérer, he is not 
reckoned among the orthodox party, not one of whom has thus far we 
believe ventured to become the apologist of the Natal Bishop. Even 
those who advocate the fullest liberty of discussion cannot justify his 
retaining his official position. 

4. Dr. Colenso himself gives ns his notes upon one of the best 
known replies to his first volume. He writes as usual with energy and 
clearness, and seeks to remove some of the wrong impressions which it 
seems his work has produced—to point out some of the mistakes into 
which Dr. M‘Caul has fallen in regard to his work. The Bishop dis- 
plays some learning and much ingenuity in meeting several of the 
learned Doctor’s arguments. We have no particular inclination to 
review the details of this controversy, and for the present prefer to wait 
the development of events. Meanwhile, we wish to recommend the 
perusal of Bishop Colenso’s pamphlet as a supplement to his first 
volume, and one which should be attached to it for the sake of the 
explanations and additional considerations which it furnishes. The 
Bishop is an undaunted man, and seems resolved to maintain his 
ground against all comers. We have no objection to this now that the 
question is fairly launched, and we hope that the discussion will not 
end till the Pentateuch is better understood than it seems to have been. 





Principia Hebraica ; or, An easy Introduction to the Hebrew Language, 
exhibiting in twenty-four Tables the interpretation of all the Hebrew 
and Chaldee words, both primitives and derivatives, contained in the 
Old Testament Scriptures. By Henry Cratk. London: Bagster 
and Sons. Bristol: W. Mack. 


Tus is a thin folio, and is a good specimen of careful and complicated 
printing. It was originally published in a fuller form, as to the gram- 
matical part, in 1831, and is now reissued after revision and some 
condensation by Mr. E. R. Hodges, of Bristol, a friend of the author’s. 
A preface explains the plan and method of using the book. Each of 
the tables of radicals occupies two pages, and is so constructed that the 
meaning of each radical can be seen at a glance, and the degree of fre- 
quency with which it occurs. The grammatical portion exhibits the 
principal rules of the grammar in a very condensed form. It may 
serve as an introduction to the language, but is not sufficiently full for 
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the purposes of those who wish to go thoroughly into the subject. We 
observe that the rare conversive is rejected. There isa table of servile 
letters and their uses, including certain pronominal suffixes, ete. This 
is followed by tables of Hebrew forms, irregular verbs, and multiliteral 
roots. A considerable amount of labour has been bestowed upon the 
execution of the work, which is ingenious in its plan, and accurately 
printed. As we have suggested, it will be useful to those who are 
entering upon the study of Hebrew, and by careful attention to what is 
here printed they will acquire the knowledge of many important facts. 
We do not think, however, and perhaps it is not expected, that it will 
supersede the necessity for clyse application to ordinary grammars and 
lexicons. The minutie of the Hebrew language are such that they 
cannot be all exhibited in the space which this work occupies. 
Improved Monotessaron: a complete authentic Gospel life of Christ ; 
combining the words of the four Gospels, in a revised version, and 
an orderly Chronological arrangement. By Francis Baruam. 
London: Rivingtons. 





Mr. Baruay has evidently taken great pains with this small volume, 
and been very anxious to exhibit the real sense of the original in his 
translation. At the same time it is not quite clear that he has suc- 
ceeded in overcoming all the difficulties inherent in every attempt to 
construct a Harmony of the Gospels. After all our efforts, there are 
passages in the Gospels the historical position of which cannot be cer- 
tainly determined. Our readers may compare the work of Mr. Barham 
with others of the class, and they will probably think with us that it 
does not lose by the comparison. The translation is peculiar in many 
respects, and its peculiarities do not always commend themselves to 
our taste. Thus: “The beginning of the Evangel (Gospel, or good 
message) of Jesuoh Messiah, or Jesus Christ (the Saviour consecrated 
or anointed) who is the son of Alah, Theos, or God.” The explana- 
tion of this sentence is, that ‘the terms of the Syriac and Greek are 
combined and translated.” It may be so, but we question whether any- 
thing is gained by it. In all works for popular instruction, every 
appearance of eccentricity and affectation should be avoided to the 
utmost. This has not always been done in the volume before us, and 
we fear that uninstructed persons will not seldom find the renderings 
adopted obscure and hard to understand. Sometimes we cannot justify 
the renderings adopted. 





The Complete Works of Richard Sibbes, D.D. Edited with Memoir 
by Rev. A. B. Grosart. Vol. V., Expositions and Treatises from 
portions of several Epistles of St. Paul. Edinburgh: J. Nichol. 


We are glad to see the series of Sibbes’s works progressing towards 
completion. We can assure our readers that these volumes are a real 
mine of sanctified thought and eloquence, and that to avoid them on 
the suspicion that they are Puritan ravings, modern novelties, or what 
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not, isa mistake. Dr. Sibbes was Master of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, 
and preacher of Gray’s Inn, and was considered to be one of the most 
eloquent, learned, and talented clergymen of his day. His teaching is 
east in the Biblical rather than in the ecclesiastical mould, it is true; 
but if that is a disadvantage, it is one which is not peculiar to him, but 
attaches to some of the greatest writers and teachers of the Church. 
His antipathy to Popery was common to his day, and not so unreason- 
able perhaps as some would have us think. At the same time he was 
a good churchman, and a hearty Christian. Mr. Grosart edits these 
works with much skill and manifest diligence. He frequently intro- 
duces notes of various kinds in elucidation of his author and otherwise. 
Occasionally we think the glossarial conjectures doubtful or inaccurate, 
but so far as they are correct, they will be useful to plain readers. 
As an example of what we mean by doubtful notes, we find at p. 261, 
“ groom porter” queried “grim?” but we imagine “ groom”’ to be right; 
so further, “ warfaring” is queried “ wayfaring,”’ but it is unnecessary 
to alter it. 


Manly Strength. A Sermon addressed especially to Young Men. By 
Rev. W. Kirkus, LL.B. London: Longmans. 


Tue freshness, vigour, and energy which Mr. Kirkus threw into his 
volume of miscellaneous essays, reappears in this sermon; the ability 
displayed in which will be admitted even by such as cannot accept it 
altogether. The preacher will not be regarded as “ sound”’ on every 
point, especially by those whose “ soundness ” consists in the utterance 
of a certain number of common-places. But, after all, the soundness 
of a verbal profession and of mere conventionalities, is not usually 
better than the independence and originality of free and earnest spi- 
ritual life. As for ourselves, we less often feel a difficulty with the 
fundamental ideas of Mr. Kirkus, and men of that class, than with the 
forms in which they sometimes see fit to clothe them. Some liberty 
must be conceded to clever men who fear God, but clever men are in 
much danger of being misunderstood. We have pleasure in recom- 
mending the sermon to the perusal of our readers, whether they approve 
or not of its distinctive teachings; for we are convinced that there must 
be infused into the pulpit more fire and heat, more power and action. 
The pulpit is often transparent as “terrible crystal,” but it is the 
transparency of the freezing mountain top. We want warmth as well 
as light. 


The Divine Mystery of Peace. By James Batpwin Browy, B.A. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


Five sermons from various texts in the Gospel of St. John. Like 
Mr. Kirkus, Mr. Brown is a preacher of considerable originality and 
power; but like most men of genius, he is not so popular as he is well 
known. To be popular a man must use the current religious dialect, 
which we have heard called “the language of Canaan.” To be well 
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known, and even to be generally respected, a preacher will find in- 
dependence of utterance, and power and courage to think, generally 
sufficient. With regard to the sermons before us, they are not alto- 
gether after the recognized evangelical type of thought and expression, 
but they display talent, a quiet eloquence, “manly strength,” and an 
experimental acquaintance with the themes of which they treat. To 
those who like Christian discourses with something new in them, we 
commend Mr. Brown’s excellent volume, as well fitted to make them 
think as well as feel. The book is got up in a very superior style. 





1. For Ever ; or, The final State of the Redeemed considered as to its 
gradations of rank and blessedness, on Scriptural grounds, ete. 
London: J. F. Shaw and Co. 


2. Die Grade der Seligkeit. Ein Beitrag zur Eschatologie. (‘* Degrees 
of blessedness. A contribution to Eschotology.”) By Dr. E, 
NotpecueN. Berlin: Wiegando and Grieban. 


1, Tue anonymous author of this book writes with considerable ability, 
proceeding on an evangelical basis, and in a devout spirit, to esta- 
blish the future equality of the redeemed. There is a good deal of 
interesting matter in the volume which may be profitably read, 
although on some grounds differing from popular opinions. 

2. An essay in which many passages from Scripture and ecclesias- 
tical writers are adduced and discussed upon a question which, although 
very much speculative, has its practical bearings. The writer argues 
in favour of specific differences among the saved. 





The Creed of Christendom ; its Foundations and Superstructure. By 
Wiut1iam Ratusone Gree. Second Edition. London: Triibner 
and Co. 


Some of our readers may recollect the impression which this book made 
on its first appearance, twelve or thirteen years ago. They now have a 
new edition, which seems to be an exact reprint. A certain interest 
still attaches to this clever work, because it contains and enunciates, 
more or less fully developed, many of those heterodox principles of 
criticism and doctrine which have been revived among us lately, with 
all the show and effect of new discoveries. Mr. Greg’s volume should 
be read by all who take an interest in passing controversies. 





Messiah: the Hope of Israel and the Desire of all nations, as set forth 
in the Sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament. By the Rev. P. E. 
GotruerL. Translated by Joun Griz. London: Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder. 


In this work the Old Testament texts are printed in Hebrew as well as 
in English. It is dedicated by the author to his Jewish brethren, and 
is clearly designed to establish the fact that Jesus is the Messiah. The 
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writer brings to his task a good share of critical sagacity and an 
extensive knowledge of Scripture, and Mr. Gill has done well to give 
us a version of a work which we believe calculated to be useful. 





Ausgewiihlte Psalmen im Anschlusse au die Evangelien des Kirchen- 
jahres. Ausgelegt von F. Scuausacu. Halle: R. Miihlmann. 


Sixty Psalms or parts of Psalms are expounded in this volume. Each 
of these ‘‘exercises” is appropriated to a Sunday or other sacred 
season, and is associated with the Gospel for the day. The idea is not 
a bad one, and we beg to commend it to the notice of our readers. 
Texts and suggestions for at least sixty services may be gathered from 
Prof. Schaubach’s book. «A table of the Psalms, with the Sundays and 
Gospels, will be found at the end, and useful for reference. 
Lyra Eucharistica: Hymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, 
ancient and modern ; with other Poems. Edited by the Rev. Orsy 
Surptey, M.A. London: Longmans. 


Tuis elegantly got up book scarcely comes within our province, but we 
wish to call attention to it, as containing a number of very beautiful 
pieces upon the subject to which it is consecrated. Some of the trans- 
lations are original, and not a few among them are admirable. Some of 
the modern pieces are also very good. The prevailing doctrine of the 
volume is sacramental. 





S. Anselmi Archiepiscopi Cantuarensis Cur Deus Homo? Libri duo. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 


Every man who has not read this famous production of Anselm’s pen, 
ought to read it. Now that it can be obtained for eighteen-pence in a 
convenient and portable form, accurately printed in a bold clear type, 
and with various readings, we hope every one who has it not will get 
it. Our advice is that to St. Augustine, “Tolle, lege; tolle, lege!” 





Holy Women of Old. By Mary Anne Parrort. London: W. 
Macintosh. 


Tue authoress of this simple volume says she has written it first of 

all for those who conduct mothers’ meetings. It comprises a selection 

of Scripture female biographical sketches, plain, practical, and pious. 

We have pleasure in recommending it as a suitable book for Christian 

ladies. 

The Evangelical Theory ; or, Christianity—not Theism—most in accord- 
ance with Moral Development. A popular appeal adapted to the 
times. London: H. J. Tresidder. 

Tuts lecture, for such it seems to be, emanates from a layman, and 

merits attention for its earnest and believing tone, as well as for the 

originality of some of its ideas. 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. IV., NO. VII. Q 
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Trois Jours de la Vie d’un Pére. Quelques pages intimes par Feiix 
Bunaener. Paris: J. Cherbuliez; Meyrueis. 


Tue three days are those which follow the decease of a loved child; 
and the book is in the form of meditations, thoughts, etc., ete., put 
down as they occurred at brief intervals. M. Bungener is a writer of 
much vivacity and freshness, and a man of real piety. 





Words of Peace; or, The Blessings and Trials of Sickness, with 


Meditations, Prayers, and Hymns. By Rev. A. Oxenven. Lon- 
don: W. Macintosh. 


A pevoutTLy written little book, fitted for the sick chamber. The 
clergy, and others who visit the sick, may find it a convenient volume 
to lend or give to the afflicted, 





The Nullity of Metaphysics as a Science among the Sciences. Set forth 
in six brief dialogues. London: Longmans. 


A uTtLE book, but written with considerable thought and ability. Its 
object is sufficiently shewn by its title. 








*,* We have also received the following :— 


The Spiritual Wants of the Metropolis and its Suburbs. A Letter to the Laity of the 
Diocese of London. By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. Archibald Campbell, 
Lord Bishop of London. With a Statement by the Executive Committee of 
“The Bishop of London’s Fund.” London: Rivingtons. 

Who Discovered the Sources of the Nile? A Letter to Sir Roderick T. Murchison, 
K.C.B., etc., President of the Royal Geographical Society. With an Appendix, 
containing a Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord Ashburton, when President of 
the Society. By Charles T. Beke, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., etc., Author of 
“Origines Biblice,” ‘Sources of the Nile,’ etc. London and Edinburgh : 
Williams and Norgate. 

Hints on Classical Tuition; being a reprint of Hints to Tutors (1846). By Dr. 
Thomas Cox, Late Head-Master of the College Grammar School, Dulwich; now 
of London House, St. John’s Wood. London: Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt. 

A Glance at the Sacred Canon as a Consistent Whole. By the Rev. George Hargreave 
Parker, Incumbent of St. Andrew’s, Bethnal Green. London: J. S. Forsaith. 

Index to the Book of Common Prayer, designed to promote an acquaintance with its 
Doctrinal Teaching and Devotional Language, and suitable for use in Sunday 
Schools. By H. N. Champney, Author of an Index to “ Scripture Readings,” 
and Texts of Scripture for Family Worship. Second Thousand. London: 
Wertheim and Macintosh, and W. Allan. 

Texts for Family Worship and for Special Occasions. By H. N. Champney. Second 
Edition. Second Thousand, London: Wertheim and Macintosh, 
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MISCELLANIES. 


The Inscriptions at Baalbek.—December, 1862.—Every archeologist 
who has read the second part of vol. vii. of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature will feel grateful for the learning and research shewn 
by Mr. Hogg, in his paper ‘On Baalbek, its Name and Principal In- 
scriptions”; but, as all the copies taken of the well-known dedications on 
two of the pedestals of the facade do not exactly agree, I take the liberty 
of subjoining those I made of them in the spring of 1844. Having vainly 
endeavoured to read them by means of a telescope, I caused myself to be 
let down by a rope from the wall,* and was thus enabled to ascertain some 
letters of which I was doubtful; and, though unsuccessful in deciphering 
the whole, I have sufficiently cleared up the principal question, respecting 
the decoration of the capitals of the two columns, on whose bases the 
inscriptions are carved. In the copies given by Mr. Hogg from Krafft, 
one inscription reads thus :— 


M(agnis) Diis Heli(o)upolitanis pro Sa(1)ut(e) 
D(omini) Antononi Pii Aug(usti) et Julia Aug(uste) Matris 
D(omini) N(ostri) Castr(orum) Senat(fis) Antonin(i) 
Cap(ita) columnarum dum aére auro inflata (pecunia) sua regum devota. 
The other :— 
M(agnis) Diis Heli(o)up(olitanis) 

Autoriis D(omini) Antonini Pii Fel(icis) Aug(usti) et Jul(ie) Aug(uste) Matris 

D(omini) N(ostri) Cas(trorum) Se(nattis) 
Antonini capita columnarum dum (aére a)uro in(flata) (n)umin(i)bus (pecun)ia sua 

f(ieri) cur(avit). 


According to Wood (in 1751)—the abbreviations being filled up as given 
by Dr. Robinson—one is :— 


Magnis Diis Heliupolitanis pro Salute 
Antonini Pii Felicis Augusti et Juli Auguste Matris 
Domini Nostri Castrorum Senatus P* riz 
eer eT columnarum dum erant in muro i luminata sua pecunia ex voto libenti 
animo olvit. 


The other :— 
Magnis Diis Heliupolitanis ..... 
oecccwsons oriis Domini Nostri Antonini Pii Felicis Augusti et Julie Auguste 
Matris Domini Nostri Castrorum .. 6... ee ee eee et ee ee ee ee 
Sieiehh a wiaiee ntoniane capita columnarum dum erant in muro inluminata sua 


But, according to my own copy, one inscription is :— 
M(agnis) Diis Heliupol(itanis) pro Sal(ute) 

D(omini) N(ostri) Antonini Pii Fel(icis) Aug(usti) et Julie Aug(uste) Matris 
D(omini) N(ostri) Castr(orum) Senat(fis) Patr(ie) Aur(?) Antioncinus (?) 
seicunhi (?) 

vie aeasiece nae capita columnarum dua aerea auro inluminata sua pecunia ex voto 
l(ibens) m(erito) s(olvit). 





@ It is not so low a wall as represented by Wood, in his Plate IV., nor are the 
inscriptions on the two end pedestals. In both these statements I am confirmed by 
the opinion and a drawing of Mr. David Roberts. ‘ 
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And that on the northern pedestal :— 
M(agnis) Diis Heliup(olitanis) .... 
uritoriis (?) D(omini) N(ostri) Antonini Pii Fel(icis) Aug(usti) et Julia Aug(ustie) 
Matris D(omini) N(ostri) Cast(rorum Sena)t(fs) Patr(ia).... 
(An)toniniana(e) capita columnarum dua aere(a au)ro inluminata sua pecun(ia ex voto 
1. m. 8.). 
From which it is evident ® that the two capitals of the columns here men- 
tioned were of bronze gilt, put up at the expense of an individual whose 
name occurs in the first of the two lines, though now scarcely legible. 
The inscriptions are each in two lines, prefaced by a dedicatory formula 
** To the Great Gods of Heliopolis, for the welfare” ; and from the expres- 
sion that follows “of our Lord Antoninus,” it is evident that they were put 
up in honour of Caracalla, after the death of his brother Geta; the usual 
formula during his lifetime being DD.NN.—* dominorum nostrorum.” 
With regard to the name of the individual, it seems to read Aur. 
Antioncinus [a doubtful name], or Aur. (or Auf.) Ant. Longinus, the next 
word being illegible; and though the sentence “dua erea auro inlumi- 
nata” might be read “dua erea muro inluminata,” the sense confirms 
the accuracy of the former, and leaves no doubt respecting the manner in 
which those capitals were decorated. If the capitals themselves are no 
longer in existence, it can excite no surprise, as the Saracens, doubtless, 
found a more useful employment for such objects of metal than building 
them into the wall with the stone fragments they used so freely in 
strengthening their defences on this side of the building ; and the pedes- 
tals are the only portions of the columns, throughout the facade,remaining 
in their original position. And when Mr. Hogg observes (p. 287) that 
no travellers “have attempted to trace any vestiges of gilding upon the 
Corinthian capitals themselves of the columns still remaining in the Great 
Temple,’ and concludes that ‘this fact would evidently negative”’ the 
reading “ that the capitals of the portico had been gilt,” he will excuse 
me if I do not perceive the force of his objection. Even the remaining 
ten capitals of the columns in this portico may not have been of bronze 
gilt, but this would not negative the assertion of the inscriptions, that two 
were so ornamented ; and we have instances of single shafts of granite, or 
of other materials, in buildings where the rest of the columns are of ordi- 
nary stone. This fagade once consisted of the open colonnade of a portico, 
to which you ascended by a broad flight of steps, long since removed ; and 
flush with the line of this colonnade were the two quadrangular wings 
which still form each end of the facade; ornamented with pilasters, whose 
Corinthian capitals proclaim that the twelve columns in the centre 
belonged to the same order. The present wall, which has been substi- 
tuted for the open colonnade, is said to be of Turkish times, and therefore 
of later date than the rest of the defences added by the Saracens, who 
converted the whole of the sacred inclosure into a keep or citadel ; and 
the records of these repairs and additional works are notified by several 


® Since writing the above, Mr. David Roberts has kindly sent me a copy of the 
second inscription, made by an American clergyman, who reads the first word in the 
first line “aciorhg” ; and in the second line, ‘‘.... ninianai capita c... mnarum 
dua ai.... .ro,” etc. 
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Arabic inscriptions on the walls of the sacred inclosure, as well as on those 
of the town—presenting the names of the Sultans in whose reigns they 
were put up, and who were principally of the Eyoobite and Baharite 
dynasties, which reigned in Egypt, and had possession of Syria during 
the Crusades. 

At the corner near a tower, south-west of the lesser temple, is a fallen 
block, bearing apparently the name of the Melek el Ashraf Salah e’deen 
Khaleel (1290 a.D.) and of his predecessor, El Munsoor (Kaladon); and 
the tower itself has one inscription with the date of 611 a.H. (1215 a.p.), 
put up during the reign of the Melek el Aadel, brother of Yusef Salah 
e’deen (Saladin),° and another below it of 676 a.H. (1278 a.p.), in the 
reign of the Melek el Aadel Bedr e’deen Salimish, the last of the Eyoo- 
bite Sultans, which mentions the opening, or renewal, of the “ handek,” 
or ditch, round the works. On another tower, added at the N.W. corner 
of this western wall, above the three great stones (which gave the name 
trilithon to the ruins of Baalbek), is an inscription of the same Melek el 
Aadel Salimish, with the date 676 (?) (1278 a.p.) Over the gate, on 
the S.W. side of the town, an inscription bears the date 641 a.n. (1244 
A.D.), of the time of the Melek e’ Saleh Eyoob ; and another over a small 
doorway on the southern wall of the sacred inclosure, to the east of the 
lesser temple, appears to have the date 740 a.n. (1340 a.p.). In the 
court of a ruined mosque in the old town is an inscription with the name 
Melek e’ Saleh (Eyoob), and the date 636 or 635 a.H. (1239 a.D.); 
another on the some wall has the date 897 a.n. (1492 a.p.), which, 
therefore, belongs to the reign of Kaitbay; and in a third may be read a 
date apparently 891 a.H. (1487 a.p.); but the minaret bears the name 
of an earlier king, probably the Melek e’ Saleh Ismael, who “ ordered its 
erection.” 

The so-called Tomb of Saladin, outside the north-west angle of the 
town wall, is merely the last resting-place of a Moslem shekh ; and though 
I could not ascertain the exact date in the inscription over its door, we 
may feel certain that it is not the tomb of the great Eyoobite Soltan, and 
that his name has been ascribed to it from the remarkable and well-built 
Roman gate of the old town near which it stands being called Bad e’ Salat- 
in, “the gate of the Kings.” 

Baalbek was first captured by the Saracens in 635 a.p.; but I could 
find no names of the early Caliphs on its walls. William of Tyre says, 
that in 1177 a.p., the Franks, under the Count of Tripoli, made an in- 
cursion into the plain of the Bekaa, and went on to Baalbek, which he 
mistakes for Palmyra; and in 1202 it was ruined by the great earthquake 
which did so much damage to Tyre and Acre and other places. The 
effects of it are clearly demonstrated by the ruinous state of the temples, 
increased by later depredations of the Turks. The names of the kings I 
before mentioned claim unusual interest from being connected with the 





¢ [ have heard of an inscription with the name of Saladin in one of the staircases 
(at the N.E. corner) of the lesser temple. 
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Salih e’deen (Saladin), the third Crusade took place under Richard Coeur 
de Lion, Frederic the First (Barbarossa) and Philippe-Auguste. His eldest 
son, the Melek Afdal, succeeded him in Syria, but was supplanted by his 
younger brother, at whose death (1200 a.p.) his uncle, Melek el Aadel, 
usurped the throne, and continued to hold the same conspicuous position 
in the wars with the Crusaders as during the lifetime of his brother; when 
he received from our Richard the offer of his sister’s hand in marriage, 
and the renown of his martial deeds more than once excited the jealousy 
of Saladin. But a short time after his accession to the throne he was 
destined to suffer defeat and mortification at the hands of the Christians ; 
Damietta was besieged, and grief at this disaster caused his death, he being 
then in Syria (1218 a.p.) On the capture of Damietta, the Crusaders 
advanced towards Cairo; but becoming entangled on their march by the 
canals of the Nile, near the site of the present Mansoora, and opposed by 
the Melek el Kamel, they were defeated, and forced to abandon Damietta 
and Egypt by treaty, a.p. 1221. An alliance between El Kamel and the 
Emperor Frederic the Second led to the fifth Crusade, and to the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem to the Franks, together with Bethlehem, Nazareth, Tyre 
and Sidon, a.p. 1238; but the year following (1239), when the inscrip- 
tion bearing the name of the Melek e’ Saleh Eyoob was put up, witnessed 
the accession of this noted founder of the Baharite dynasty, in whose 
reign the sixth Crusade took place; when Louis the Ninth landed in 
Egypt and took Damietta (4.D. 1249). A similar misfortune attended 
the Crusaders on this as on the previous invasion of Egypt; and at a short 
distance from Mansoora the Franks were defeated, and Louis the Ninth 
was taken prisoner. The next date (1278 a.D.) was followed by a year 
of great disasters to the Crusaders in Syria; and in 1290, when the Melek 
el Ashraf Salih e’deen Khaleel set up the inscription (now fallen) near the 
lesser temple at Baalbek, Acre was taken from the Crusaders. This led 
to the cession of Tyre, and the few other cities they possessed in Syria; 
and in the reign of his second son they were forced to abandon the country 
altogether. The latest inscription (1492 a.D.) is coeval with the expulsion 
of the Moors from Spain. Among the Latin inscriptions over the door- 
ways of the arched vaults beneath the platform of the great court of the 
sacred inclosure, given by Mr. Hogg from M. De Sauley, is one “ Divis. 
Moso.,” which I read “ Divis. Mosc.” ; and this is confirmed by another 
I there copied, “ Divis. Mosch.,” accompanied by a figure of Hercules 
bearing his club and the lion’s skin—probably the emblem of the corps 
(or “ divisio”’) to which this portion of the building was assigned. 

It has been observed that no image of Baal has been discovered at 
Heliopolis ; and it is remarkable that few statues, either large or small, 
have there been met with: I therefore considered myself fortunate in 
purchasing one from the Bishop of Baalbek, which had been found there 
a short time before my visit. It is a nude figure in bronze, of small size, 
under seven inches in height, but of excellent workmanship, representing 
Jupiter, or a Roman emperor with the attributes of that god, crowned 
with a wreath and wearing sandals, and is probably of the age of the 
Antonines. 


In the dacunaria of the ceilings in the peristyle of the lesser temple 
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are many busts, mostly of deities: one of Jupiter-Seraphis; another 
crowned with a nimbus or disk, and having two small horns rising from 
the forehead (perhaps a form of Astarte): and another, the Maternal 
Principle holding a child to her breast ; though I observed no one corre- 
sponding to the figure of Jove or the Sun, mentioned by Macrobius 
(Saturn, i. 30). But a description of Baalbek and its temples would 
extend my remarks beyond their proper limits, intending, as I did, to 
confine them to the principal inscriptions; and I will only add, that 
another instance of the word ‘“dek” used for “city” is found in the 
name of Atarbechis, ‘‘ the City of 4¢hor,” the Egyptian Venus (Herodot., 
ii. 41).—GarDNER WILKINSON.— Atheneum. 


Norton House, Stockton-on-Tees, January 6, 1863. 

Having left London more than three weeks, I have only just seen the 
Atheneum of December 20th, containing Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s kind 
remarks on my memoir On Baalbec, its chief inscriptions, temples, ete. 
I am much obliged to him for the favourable opinion which he has there 
expressed of my researches on those subjects. I am also obliged to him 
for his own copies of the two long Latin inscriptions. I have, moreover, 
seen other and more recent copies, which differ again from them. The 
height from the ground at which they are placed, and the greatly decayed 
letters, render the true reading of them extremely difficult at the present 
time. 

Wood having in 1751 seen these inscriptions in a more perfect condi- 
tion, I considered that his copies were consequently more likely to be 
accurate. And Herr Krafft, an intelligent and careful German traveller, 
again copied them in 1845, the year after Sir Gardner Wilkinson had 
done so. Krafft’s copies I found upon the whole to be confirmatory of 
the general correctness of Wood’s transcripts; I therefore only made use 
of Wood’s and Krafft’s copies. The word dua, which is given in Sir 
Gardner’s copies, I can scarcely consider correct ; for duo at that period, 
in the third century after Christ, was most generally used. M. De Sauley 
suggested that ‘‘¢wo of the capitals”’ of the columns had been of “gilt 
bronze :’’ it is to this reading that I objected, and no¢ that the capitals of 
stone had been gilé—‘auro inflata.’ Sir G. Wilkinson has, therefore, 
mistaken my meaning where he writes, “ Mr. Hogg observes (p. 287) that 
no travellers ‘have attempted to trace any vestiges of gilding upon the 
Corinthian capitals themselves of the columns still remaining in the Great 
Temple,’ and concludes that ‘this fact would evidently negative’ the 
reading ‘that the capitals of the portico had been gilt.’” Now, what I 
have written is the following :—‘ De Saulcy has proposed to read the 
words in the last lines, ‘capita columnarum duo ? crea auro inluminata,’ 
and to translate them ‘¢wo? capitals in gilt dronze,’ or rather ‘two? 
bronze capitals illumined with gold:’ but, since none of the capitals still 
extant in or about the temples of marble or compact limestone are made 
of brass or bronze, this fact would evidently negative such a reading,— 
namely, that ‘ éwo capitals were of gilt dronze.’”’ I maintained, in my 
restoration of the inscriptions, that the (s/one) capitals of the columns 
(not ¢wo only), “ when erected in the air had been embossed with gold :” 
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also, towards some confirmation of this fact, I cited M. Mariette’s state- 
ment in 1758 (only seven years after Wood’s visit), that in his “ opinion 
the capitals of the porch (portico) had been gilt.” 

Again, Sir G. Wilkinson, mentioning one of the short Latin inscrip- 
tions from De Sauley, of which that French traveller could not find a 
meaning, has mis-copied it. De Saulcy’s, as well as my copy, is this (page 
281),—* Divisio Moso,” and not “ Divis Moso.” Indeed, M. De Saulcy 
had previously mentioned a representation of Hercules,—a truly proper 
hero-god for soldiers ! 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson has added an interesting historical notice of 
Baalbec in the days of the Sultans, or Arab and Saracenic rulers, and 
during the Crusades: but, as I did not intend to dwell upon this period 
of history, or to give any of the 4radic inscriptions still visible in Baalbec, 
I omitted this (to me) irrelevant matter. Besides, Dr. Robinson of 
America had, in his later Biblical Researches, given an outline of its history 
since A.D. 636, when it fell under the rule of the victorious followers of 
Mahomet, and after its ancient appellations of Baalath, On or Aven, and 
Heliopolis had given way to the semi-Egyptian name of Baalbec. This 
last is subsequently seen in two or three of the Frank writers in a corrupted 
form—Maubech or Malbec. I am, nevertheless, obliged to our distin- 
guished Egyptian traveller for pointing out ‘‘ another instance of the word 
‘bek’ used for ‘city’ in the name of Atarbechis, the city of Athor, the 
Egyptian Venus.” This word (Atarbech, ’AtapByx, or) ’AtapByXes occurs 
in Herodotus, lib. ii., cap. 41. 

And, finally, the obtaining from the Bishop of Baalbec of the bronze 
figure of Baal, or of Jupiter, by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, is an acceptable 
as well as an important statement.—Joun Hoae.— Atheneum. 


January 14, 1863. 

I thank Mr. Hogg for his obliging answer, in the Atheneum of January 
the 10th, to my letter on the inscriptions of Baalbek, and for explaining 
the reason of his supposing that the two capitals of the columns in the 
portico were not of “gilt bronze.” I am sorry for my mistake respecting 
his meaning, when I said he considered the absence of gilding on the 
capitals of the columns in the Great Temple negatived the reading “ that 
the capitals of the portico had been gilt,” whereas he really alluded to 
the absence of any bronze or brass capitals “in or about the temples ;” 
but in neither case do I see the force of his objection. 

It is true, as he says, that ‘none of the capitals still extant in or 
about the temples of marble or compact limestone are made of brass or 
bronze :” but this fact would not prove that two capitals of the colonnade 
of the portico of the sacred inclosure surrounding the temples could not 
have been of “gilt bronze.” I may also observe, that this portico is 
distant more then five hundred feet from those temples, and that all its 
columns have long since been removed. It is not the portico of either 
temple, but of the inclosure in which they stand; and as I said before, 
the Saracens would have found better use for bronze capitals than building 
them into walls, where they might have been scen by us at the present 
day. The absence of any made of brass or bronze “in or about the 
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temples” would not certainly prove that none were originally put up in 
the portico, and would scarcely, as it seems to me, negative the reading 
that two of the capitals of its columns were of “gilt bronze.” I think it 
highly probable that the capitals of the other columns in this portico were 
of stone, or marble, gilt; while ¢o, as we are informed by the inscrip- 
tions, were of bronze gilt. 1t was a custom, both of the Romans and the 
Greeks, to colour their architecture, and parts were often gilt. In so 
splendid a building as this at Baalbek we may therefore suppose they 
adopted the same custom ; and the superiority of the two capitals, above 
alluded to, consisted in their being of bronze gilt; but there is no autho- 
rity, from the remains themselves, for conjecturing that the stone capitals 
were gilt; and “ M. Mariette’s statement in 1758 (only seven years after 
Wood’s visit), that in his opinions the capitals of the porch (portico) had 
been gilt,” could neither confirm, nor disprove, any hypothesis respecting 
them. If he had supposed they had been originally gilt, or painted of 
any particular colour, this would have been a mere suggestion ; since the 
columns of the portico and their capitals had long disappeared before he 
visited Baalbek, and nothing remained of them except the pedestals, which 
are in the same position at the present day. 

If the word “dua” was never used at the time the inscriptions were 
put up, we might not expect it to occur at Baalbek; but since so great a 
classical authority as Mr. Hogg admits that “duo”? was only “ mosé¢ 
generally used in the third century after Christ,” there is reason to suppose 
that “dua” might be met with at the commencement of the century, 
especially in monumental inscriptions, some of which shew that those who 
cut them were not always careful to adopt classical words. Indeed, it is 
hazardous to determine what form of a word may, or may not, be found 
in an inscription, merely from its use by ancient writers at a particular 
period ; and words sometimes occur on monuments which would not be 
met with in classical books. 

I am sure that Mr. Hogg’s object, in this inquiry, is to arrive at the 
truth, whatever it may be, and I trust he will give me credit for the same 
desire; and this is often arrived at by difference of opinion; but I do 
not know whether he has visited Baalbek, and has copied or carefully 
examined the inscriptions i situ, and can speak from his own knowledge 
of the appearance and position of the letters, or whether he depends solely 
on the copies given by others. With regard to those of Wood and Krafft, 
on which he relies so much, they differ greatly from each other; and I can 
safely affirm that Krafft’s “inflata (pecunia) sua regum Aevota” in the 
first inscription, and “ in(flata n)muin(i)bus ” in the second are inaccurate; 
and that ‘inluminata sua pecunia ex voto” in the first, as given by Wood 
and by me, may be depended upon as correct. ‘Those words within 
brackets are (as I suppose) supplied by Mr. Hogg, and therefore omitted 
by Krafft. On the probability of the Greek Deléa in “ Aevota” I need 
make no remark. Herr Krafft is also incorrect in the first inscription, 
when he gives “Antonini Pii Auge-e Julia..... Senat Antonin(i),” 
which Wood and I read “ Antonini Pii Fel. Aug. et Julia...... Senat 
Patr(iz),” followed apparently (according to my copy) by “ Aur. Ant.,” 
and some letters not easily deciphered; and I leave it to others to decide 
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whether Herr Krafft’s copy is likely to be so very accurate, though he is, 
no doubt, “an intelligent and careful German traveller.” And now let 
us examine the space occupied by the letters in the part relating to the 
“capitals of the columns,’ which as I read them are,— 

CAPITA COLVMNARVM DVA AEREA AVRO INLVMINATA, 
and according to Krafft,— 


CAP COLVMNARVM DVM AERI- AVRO IN FLATA, 


without any spaces between “cap” and “col,” or “in” and “flata.” The 
double a of “Dvaa” may easily be mistaken for “‘DvM;” but how 
account for the extra length occupied by “capita” and “ inluminata ?” 
* Aeri,” again, is clearly “aere” (a). The other double a might also be 
taken for M; and indeed Wood reads “dum” and “ muro,’ but there is 
not sufficient space for “dum erant in muro.’ If M. De Saulcy has 
proposed to read ‘‘ capita columnarum duo erea auro inluminata,’—and 
to translate the sentence “ two capitals ” (of columns) “in gilt bronze,” 
as Mr. Hogg states, I am glad to be supported by his opinion, though I 
depend in reality on the copy I made, and only differ from him in reading 
“dua,” for “‘duo.”? Though I have had some experience in taking copies 
of inscriptions from the monuments, I am far from pretending that any 
of my own are in every part more correct than those made by some other 
person: much must depend on the manner in which they are copied, 
especially when in a difficult position like these at Baalbek; but unless 
the transcriber of these brought his eye to their level, as I did at two dif- 
ferent times of the day, and therefore under different lights, he would not 
have had so good a chance of copying them accurately ; and I am inclined 
to consider my reading correct: according to which “ two of the capitals 
of the columns were of bronze illumined with gold.” Mr. Hogg takes no 
notice of my statement that I was let down to the inscriptions by a rope 
from the top of the parapet wall (which has taken the place of the lower 
part of the colonnade), as if this was of no importance; while he admits 
that ‘‘the height from the ground at which they are placed, and the 
greatly decayed letters, render the true reading of them extremely difficult 
at the present time;” that is, when seen from below. He also says he 
has ‘seen other and more recent copies which differ again from’ mine ; 
but he does not give any of them, nor state in which letters they differ from 
mine, nor how they were copied. It would be satisfactory to know these 
particulars. I feel sure the omission was unintentional. 

I must offer my apologies to Mr. Hogg for having misquoted the in- 
scription “ Divisio Moso,” given by him from M. De Saulcy. It was 
purely an oversight. Besides, the correction I intended to offer was not 
in the first, but in the second word, which I read ‘* Mosch”’ instead of 
*Moso.” There are at Baalbek two of these short inscriptions, one 
“Divis Mose,” the other “ Divisio Mosch.” 

With regard to Bek, the word is common in Coptic: as in ‘ Dios-t- 
baki,” ‘ Diospolis ;” ‘ On-t-baki,” “ Heliopolis,” and others: and this 
part of the name may have been given to Baalbek from the Egyptian 





# The whole of “the inscriptions may be seen in the Atheneum of December 20, 
1862. 
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**baki,” “ city,” as it received the name Aven, or On, from the same lan- 
guage—(see Amos i. 5, and the Septuagint translation of that passage). 
Respecting the connexion between this Heliopolis and the Heliopolis of 
Egypt, from which Macrobius says the statue of the God was taken, by 
the aid of the Egyptian priests—see Macrob., Sadurn., i., c. 30; but 
when Mr. Hogg asks (7r. R. S. Lit., vii., p. 259), “ may not this Egyp- 
tian terminal word ”’ (Beki) “shave been introduced in the tenth or eleventh 
century by the Egyptian Caliphs who governed Baalbek?” I hope he 
will excuse me if I doubt the Moslem Caliphs having introduced a word 
from the Egyptian, or Coptic, which they neither used, nor (perhaps, it 
may be said) even understood, and compounded a name of a Syrian town 
with that word and the title of a heathen deity. 1 cannot, however, con- 
clude without expressing my thanks to Mr Hogg for his valuable paper on 
Baalbek.—GarDNER WILKINSON. 


Assyrian History.—11 Great Stuart Street, Edinburgh, Jan. 10, 
1863.—I read with great interest an account which appeared in the 
Atheneum of December 20th of some antiquities recently discovered near 
the source of the Tigris. It is there said that at the last meeting of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, “Sir H. Rawlinson communicated to the meeting 
the results of certain researches in the hill country north of ancient 
Assyria, carried on during the present year by J. Taylor, Esq., Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Diarbekr, and which are to be resumed by that gen- 
tleman next spring. Ina cave from which the principal stream of the 
Tigris rises a large river, two cuneiform inscriptions were discovered and 
casts taken by Mr. Taylor. One of these is already in London, and proves 
to be a record of Tiglath-Pileser I. The other, not yet received, is sur- 
mised to belong to Sardanapalus. 

Now, this discovery is valuable, not only from the interest attaching 
to sculptures preserved to us from such a remote age, but also from the 
testimony which it bears from the truth of the modern interpretations of 
cuneiform writing. Your readers are well aware, no doubt, that although 
Sir H. Rawlinson and others have laboured for many years in the decipher- 
ment of the curious and complicated Assyrian records, usually agreeing 
with one another in their interpretation whenever the inscriptions contain 
a simple narrative of historical facts, yet a large proportion of the learned 
world, including many distinguished Orientalists, still remain incredulous ; 
some even doubting the fact whether any true decipherment has yet been 
obtained. It is difficult to account for this continued incredulity; but 
the only way to overcome it seems to be to continue to accumulate proofs 
of the general correctness and trustworthiness of the translations. 

An opportunity of doing so appears to me to offer itself on the present 
occasion, and I will proceed to explain in what manner. 

The volume of cuneiform inscriptions recently published by the British 
Museum contains a long inscription, which fills ten sheets, of the Annals 
of Sardanapalus I., recovered from the pavement slabs of the temple 
of Ninev, the Assyrian Hercules. He was the god of war, and also the 
traditional founder of Nineveh, as is expressly stated in the inscription in 
these words: “ Ninev, who laid the foundation of this city, in ancient days 
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now long past.” This deity had likewise the name of Bar, which is used 
indifferently and interchanged with that of Ninev in the same inscription. 

Sardanapalus I. (whose name I prefer to read as Ashurakhbal) was a 
great conqueror, the son of Kuti-Bar, whose name means “ the arrows of 
Bar,” or rather “the armed service of Bar.” He was therefore, doubtless, 
a zealous worshipper of that deity. 

Now, in the third sheet of these Annals, line 101, there occurs a state- 
ment which appears to me to throw light upon the fact now announced of’ 
the discovery of inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser and Sardanapalus at the 
source of the Tigris. The following is the translation of this part of the 
record :—*‘ In that same year, while I was staying at Nineveh, they brought 
me the news that those Assyrians whom Divanurish, King of Assyria, my 
ancestor, had located in the cities of Zilukha, had revolted together with 
Kuliah their chief, and had marched against Damdamusa, one of my 
royal cities, and attacked it. In the name of Ashur, the Sun and the Sky, 
my protecting deities, I assembled my chariots and my army ; and at the 
source of the waters of the river Supnat, in the same place with the 
statues which Tiglath-Pileser and Kuti-Bar, kings of Assyria, my an- 
cestors, had erected, there I erected a statue of myself, and I placed it by 
the side of theirs.” 

Such is the statement contained in the Annals, and I thought at first 
that our explorers had now discovered the very sculptures which that 
ancient records speaks of; so that, in fact, their discovery might have 
been predicted with some probability. But whether or not the same 
sculptures are spoken of, at any rate the Annals record a remarkably 
similar event. I may add, that there are other inscriptions in which 
Divanubar, the Obelisk King, speaks of having set up sculptures or 
tablets at the actual source of the Tigris, but he does not speak of having 
seen those already placed there by Tiglath-Pileser; so that the coincidence 
is again imperfect. But these inscriptions shew the veneration with which 
the sources of great rivers were anciently regarded. And so in the present 
day, the source of the Ganges, at Gangootri, in the Himalaya mountains, 
is accounted a sacred spot and visited by numerous pilgrims. The reason 
why an army, or at any rate its principal chiefs, assembled at the sacred 
source of a large river before commencing a campaign, would perhaps not 
be divined if the inscriptions did not expressly inform us. It was for the 
purpose of dipping their weapons in the sacred fountain. This kind of 
baptism was in all probability thought to render them irresistible. So 
the Greeks fabled that Achilles was made invulnerable by being dipped 
when an infant in a sacred stream. But to return to the passage in the 
Annals (iii. 101), the question remains, in what district was the source of 
the Supnat? I believe the Supnat was an affluent of the Tigris. The 
Assyrian colony spoken of lay some distance to the north of Nineveh, and 
near to the mountains of the Nahiri, whose numerous and turbulent tribes 
were usually at war with the king of Assyria. The Annals of Tiglath- 
Pileser give along account of battles with them. And, moreover, from the 
source of the Supnat, Sardanapalus marched straight to Kinabu, the city 
of the revolted Assyrian chief Kulia, which he took and destroyed, and 
slew all the inhabitants. He particularly says, “ not one escaped.” 
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After which he gives an account of a campaign in the mountains of 
the Nahiri ; whence it seems reasonable to infer that the city of Kinabu, 
and consequently the source of the Supnat, lay in that district. And the 
source of the Tigris is also in a mountain district which once formed a part 
of the land of the Nahiri. I therefore think it probable that if the sources 
of the other great rivers in that country are carefully examined, other 
sculptures and tablets will be found there.—H. Fox TaLBot.— Atheneum. 


Recent Assyrian Discoveries.—I had not intended to have published 
an account of Mr. John Taylor's recent explorations in Northern Meso- 
potamia and Kurdistan until the arrival in England of all the new cunei- 
form inscriptions, which he has been the means of bringing to light, had 
enabled me to do full justice to the importance of his discoveries ; but as 
a brief notice of one of these discoveries which I communicated at a late 
meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society has already appeared in print, and as 
Mr. Fox Talbot, in his letter to the 4¢heneum of the 24th of January, has 
drawn attention to the subject by comparing a passage in the Annals of 
Sardanapalus with one of the actual monuments thus found in the country, 
I now deem it only due to Mr. Taylor’s reputation that the nature and 
full extent of the labours on which he has been engaged for the last two 
years, should be made generally known. 

Mr. J. Taylor, already well known to Assyrian scholars for his success- 
ful excavation of the Proto-Chaldzean ruins, was appointed Consul at Diyar- 
bekir at the close of 1860. In the following year he made his first excursion 
to the eastward, and found an extensive city in ruins, on the right bank 
of the Tigris, about twenty miles below Diyarbekir. The ruins covered a 
raised platform at least six miles in circumference, and were crowned, 
towards the south-east corner of the enclosure, by a lofty mound, about 
one hundred and eighty feet high, the site of the ancient citadel. On the 
summit of this mound had stood, until lately, two slabs imbedded in the 
earth, and exhibiting Assyrian sculptures and inscriptions. These slabs 
had been thrown down the slope of the mound, and one of them had been 
broken, a few years back, by some ignorant Turkish officials in search of 
treasure ; but Mr. Taylor uncovered them at the foot of the slope, and 
took paper casts of portions of the inscriptions, which he forwarded to me 
in England. The casts were not sufficiently perfect to admit of the 
inscriptions being completely restored and deciphered, but still, as I found 
from such portions as were legible, that the monuments belonged to the 
most flourishing period of Assyrian history, the reigns of the great Sarda- 
napalus and his son Shalmaneser, and promised to be of much value in 
affording the means of verifying the annals of those monarchs, I recom- 
mended the Trustees of the British Museum to secure the slabs at once, 
and, further, to expend a small sum of money (£500) in experimental 
excavations at the same spot, under Mr. Taylor’s superintendence. Her 
Majesty’s Government, however, to whom application to this effect was 
duly made, declined to admit the small sum in question into last year’s 
estimates, and the marbles might thus have been entirely lost to the 
nation, had not Mr. Taylor, acting on my suggestion, and fortified by a 
Jirman obtained for him by Sir Henry Bulwer, at Constantinople, removed 
the slabs before the result of the application to Government was known, 
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and despatched them, vid Bussorah and round the Cape of Good Hope, to 
England. They may be expected to arrive in the course of the spring ; and, 
in the meantime, the Trustees of the Museum have consented to indemnify 
Mr. Taylor for his outlay, and to defray the cost of the transport of the 
slabs to England out of the fixed sum which is yearly allotted for the 
purchase of antiquities ; so that these curious tablets, set up as memorials 
of the foreign conquests of the Assyrian kings, will, after all, be added to 
our national collection. 

I have not been able to find, in the portions of the inscriptions which 
have been sent to me, any notice of the actual erection of the memorial 
tablets, so as to be able to identify positively the site where they have 
been discovered ; but I judge from many indications of relative geography, 
which are given in the routes of the great Sardanapalus, that the city 
which Mr. Taylor has found below Diyarbekir is the Zuskha or Tuskhan 
of the inscriptions ; and, if this be the case, one of the slabs, now on its 
way to England, wiil be the actual monument which is described at the 
commencement of the second column of the Annals of Sardanapalus, in 
the following passage: ‘‘ I made an image of my majesty on a carved slab 
of stone, and I wrote on it the glorious titles of my sovereignty, and a 
record of the warlike achievements which I had performed in the country 
of N’airi, and I set it up in the city of Zuskha, and placed my written 
tablets in the citadel; and the people of Assyria, who, in consequence of 
a scarcity of food, had ascended into foreign countries, i.e., the country of 
Rura, 1 brought them back, and placed them in the city of Tuskha.” (See 
Brit. Mus. Series, pl. 20, lines 5—8). 

The only portion, it is true, which I have been able to read from the 
imperfect cast of the slab of Sardanapalus now in my possession refers, 
not to Tuskha, but to the expedition which is narrated in the Annals, pl. 
22, 1. 86, and which was conducted against the districts around Mount 
Masius, south of the country of N’airi (Matiydt, where a memorial tablet 
was set up during the expedition in question, being Mediydt, the modern 
capital of Jebel Tur); but I think it probable that the N’airi campaigns 
are recorded at the back of the slab, and there, also, at the close of the 
record, I should expect to find a notice of the erection of the monument. 

The second slab found by Mr. Taylor, and also on its way to England, 
belongs to Shalmaneser, the son of Sardanapalus, whose annals are, as it 
is well known, recorded on the Nimrud Obelisk and Bulls. The portions 
of the inscription on this slab, which I have read, contain an account of 
the king’s wars in Armenia, Mesopotamia and northern Syria, and add 
many new names, both of kings and countries, to those already known, 
besides describing the erection of two memorial tablets which are not 
otherwise recorded, one upon the sea of N’airi (Lake Van), and the other 
at the source of the river Saludra, which issues, it is said, from the foot 
of Mount Amanus in northern Syria; but I can find nothing which throws 
a light on the locality where the monument was found, nor do I think 
that the Annals on the Obelisk contain any allusion to the erection of this 
particular tablet. 

With respect to the identification of the site where these antiquities 
have been found, in classical geography, though nothing positive can be 
affirmed, I can offer a very reasonable conjecture. The name of Tuskha 
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—if that, indeed, were the Assyrian title of the city—is not to be recog- 


nized under any possible disguise either in ancient or modern authors, and 
it is probable, therefore, that the designation was lost at a very early 
period. At present, the ruins are only known in the country by the name 
of Kurkh, and in this title we may trace, I think, a relic of the “Carca- 
thiocerta” of the Greeks ; at any rate, the notices which are preserved of 
that city are sufficiently applicable, for Carcathiocerta was on the Tigris 
(“ Proxima Tigri,”’ Pliny, lib. vi., p. 9), and it was the capital of Sophene, 
which extended from the Anti-Taurus to Masius (Strabo, lib. xi., p. 363). 
Moreover, the name of Carcathiocerta appears to signify “ the city of the 
Carchians,” and Kirkha in the cuneiform inscriptions is a country which 
extends from the frontiers of Bitdén, or Armenia, on one side, to the 
Khetta, or Hittites, on the other; or from Betlis to the east, as far as 
Edessa to the west; so that Kurkh would be nearly in the centre of this 
long strip of territory. The place, however, would seem to have remained 
uninhabited since the Parthian era, for there is no trace of the name in 
Syriac or Armenian or Arabic authors ; and so much uncertainty has thus 
attached to the site of Carcathiocerta that St. Martin and D’Anville have 
respectively placed it at Miyaferikin and at Diyarbekir. 

A more extensive excursion, which Mr. Taylor made in the same year 
(1861), led him from Diyarbekir by Miyafarikin to Arzen ; thence by Zoke 
to S’ert ; along the Bohtan river to its junction with the Tigris at Tillee, 
where there is also a fine Assyrian ruin, frequently mentioned in the 
inscriptions ; from Tillee by Redhwdn (the Rhabdium of Procopius) to 
Hisn-Keif ; then across the Tigris and by Kefr-Joze to Mediydt, and so 
on to Mardin and Diyarbekir. This route admits of the most copious 
illustration from the Assyrian inscriptions, and Mr. Taylor came upon 
many undoubted relics of the time of the Ninevite kings, though he found 
no sculptures or inscriptions above ground. His most remarkable disco- 
very I consider to have been that of the ruins of Kefr-Joze, which he 
describes as an immense city at the northern foot of Mount Masius, and 
the great treasure-house from which the larger portion of the Greek and 
Parthian coins and gems current in northern Mesopotamia are procured : 
thus leading to the conclusion that we have at last found the site of the 
famous city of Tigranocerta, which has so long been the despair of modern 
geographers. 

During the last autumn, Mr. Taylor has been again afoot, and has 
been rewarded by some discoveries of the very highest interest. On 
leaving Diyarbekir, he first visited Egil, which is situated to the north, on 
the right bank of the Tigris, some ten miles above the junction of the 
eastern branch, now called the Tsebeneh, and anciently the Tsupnah, or 
river of Sophene. For a description of the place, I now quote his letter 
to me of August 6th, 1862: “TI have no time to give you here a detailed 
account of Hil, although it deserves one. I will only report the exist- 
ence, on an isolated rock at the western end of the old castle, of a cunei- 
form inscription and bas-relief of an Assyrian king. Both are unfortunately 
nearly obliterated, the outline of the figure being alone traceable, together 
with faint signs of the cuneiform character. However, there is quite 
enough to prove the origin of the sculpture. The inscription is in a 
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sunken niche, three inches deep and six long by four broad, and reaches 
up to the waist of the figure, the upper portion of which is above it, while 
the feet rest on the lower edge of the inscribed niche, and the letters run 
across the figure. The whole mountain side is burrowed with grots, and 
most of them are finished with much greatem care than is usual in these 
primitive abodes.” 

Now it is not easy to identify in the cuneiform inscriptions either the 
town of Zyil, or the king who must have there sculptured a memorial 
tablet. The Zyil sculpture cannot represent either of the tablets of Shal- 
maneser, which he engraved on the face of the rock, at the sources of the 
Tigris, in his seventh and fifteenth years respectively ; for those works 
were executed at the spot “ where the waters issue forth” (see Layard’s 
Assyrian Inscriptions, pl. 90, line 71, and pl. 16, line 47), and must be 
sought accordingly in the hill to the south of the little Gokcha lake, near 
the high road conducting from Kharpit to Diyarbekir ; nor is there any 
record in the Annals of Sardanapalus, of a work in this neighbourhood 
which is at all applicable. The name of Zyil, although known to the 
later Greeks (compare the Jngilene of Pet. Patricius, Exc. de Legat., p. 30, 
and perhaps the Acilesene of Strabo and Ptolemy), does not certainly date 
from the Assyrian period; and the only place mentioned in the Annals of 
Sardanapalus, which appears to suit the locality, is Damdamusa, near the 
Tsupnat or Tsebeneh river, and midway between Amida (or Diyarbekir), 
and Arkania, the modern Arghaneh (see B.M. Ser., pl. 26, 1. 105, sqq.); 
but there is no account of a memorial tablet in that immediate vicinity. 

Mr. Taylor’s next discovery was at the village of Tsebeneh, probably 
the old capital of Sophene, where he found a capacious subterranean 
building, hollowed out of the solid rock, and now used as a church; but 
there were no inscriptions to attest the age of the work. 

Ascending the river to its source, Mr. Taylor now made his crowning 
discovery, which I will communicate in his own words, copying from his 
letter to me of October the 2nd, 1862 :—* My tour has been unfortunately 
cut short by a severe fever, which I caught in an unhealthy cave copying 
two cuneiform inscriptions which I found there. They are small, and one 
is much defaced ; but the site is interesting, and they may prove of some 
geographical value. The Tigris above Diyarbekir is, as you know, formed 
of two branches, —the Eyl, or Gokcha Lake branch, and the Tsebeneh Su, 
called also in Keippert’s map the Utch-Gul Su. This latter branch issues 
out of a cave some twelve miles north of Sidjer, close to a village called 
Korkhar. In this cave are the inscriptions. It is a most curious spot, 
and the river issues forth from it, after an underground course of very 
considerable length, but not quite so far as the Lake Thospitis of the 
ancients. I send you herewith a copy of one of the inscriptions ; the other 
is much longer, but, unfortunately, a good deal defaced : however, I send 
through Constantinople paper casts of both, and I hope they will be 
acceptable to you. On the top of the cave are the ruins of an old castle, 
with curious tanks cut into the solid rock, and also a staircase cut through 
the rock forming the roof of the cave, one end of which is immediately 
above the water, the element having been, I suppose, drawn up for the 
use of the garrison by buckets and ropes.” 
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Now, Mr. Fox Talbot is quite right in referring to this spot the 
account which is given in the annals of Sardanapalus of a memorial tablet 
executed by him at the sources of the Zsupnat in the same locality, with 
similar monuments executed by his ancestors, Tiglath-Pileser and Tiglath- 
Bar. (See B.M. Ser., pl. 19, 1. 101, sgg.) That the river, indeed, which 
issues from the Korkhar cave is the Tsupnat of the inscriptions, although 
mistaken both by the Greek and Arabic geographers for the true Tigris, 
there cannot be a doubt. The final ¢ is a mere feminine termination, as 
in Purat or Euphrates, Diglat or Tigris, Aranta or Orontes, Turnat or 
Torna, etc. The true name is Tsupua, exactly answering to the Lwoyvi) 
of the Greeks and the Tsuphanya of the Syrians; and the modern title 
which some travellers write as Sebened, and others as Dibeneh, but which 
should really be pronounced with a dental sibilant as the initial letter, is 
a near reproduction of the old designation. The natural phenomena 
which existed at this spot in the subterranean course of the river, and its 
exit from a dark and gloomy cave, appear to have given greater promin- 


‘ ence to the source of the Tsupnat than to the source of the true Tigris, and 


to have thus caused the one to be taken for the other both by the Greeks 
and Arabs; for it can hardly be questioned that the remarkable descrip- 
tions of Strabo and Pliny, although applied to the Tigris, refer in reality 
to the cave discovered by Mr. Taylor; and the Arab account also of the 
dark cave at Hiluras (the "IkAvpes of Procopius, De Adific., iii. 3), from 
whence the Tigris rose (see Yacut, in voce), is certainly intended for the 
same place; but the cuneiform notices of the two localities are quite dis- 
tinct, and the right or western branch of the river, which rises near the 
Gokcha Lake, and thence passes by Arghaneh to Egil and Diyarbekir, is 
acknowledged in the country to be the true Tigris. 

Mr. Fox Talbot’s translation of the passage from the Annals of Sar- 
danapalus referring to the tablets at the source of the Tsupnat, although 
not, I think, rigidly correct, especially in regard to the names, is suf- 
ficiently close to be adopted without cavil. It has long been known to 
me, and I have no doubt that the monument in the cave of Korkhar, of 
which Mr. Taylor has now furnished me with a sketch and copy, is one of 
the actual tablets alluded to by Sardanapalus, and that it was executed in 
the thirteenth century B.c. The tablet contains a figure of the king with 
his right arm extended, and holding in his left the Kharuth or sceptre of 
dominion, and adjoining him is an inscription to the following effect : 
“By the grace of Asshur, the Sun and AXther, the great gods, my lords, 
I, Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, son of Asshur-ris-elim, king of Assyria, 
who was son of Mutaggil-Nebo, king of Assyria, marching from the great 
sea of Akhiri (or the West, i. e., the Mediterranean) to the sea of N’airi 
(Lake Van) for the third time have invaded the country of N’airi.” The 
only imperfect or doubtful word in this inscription is that which I have 
translated “ marching,” and the genealogy, which is the same as that on 
the Shirgdt cylinders, positively identifies the king as the first Tiglath- 
Pileser. The cast of the second tablet has not yet reached me, and I am 
unable, therefore, to say whether it belongs to Tiglath-Bar, the father of 
Sardanapalus, or to Sardanapalus himself; but I expect, if the inscription 
is at all legible, to find it of the latter king ; and think it probable it will 
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furnish some further illustrations of the campaign described in the latter 
part of the first column of the annals. There should, however, according 
to the passage quoted by Mr. Fox Talbot, be a third tablet at the sources 
of the Zsupnat, and this, perhaps, will still be found in some of the dark 
recesses of the cave. 

Mr. Taylor also discovered a Parthian or Sassanian sculptured tablet 
at Boshat, near Halda, in the Silwan district, and he had positive intelli- 
gence of some more cuneiform inscriptions near Moosh, which he hoped to 
visit in the spring. It is probable, indeed, that what he has already found 
is but an earnest of future discovery, for there are at least twenty tablets 
commemorated in the inscriptions as having been executed by the different 
Assyrian kings in the Kurdish mountains, and Mr. Taylor will hardly give 
over the search for them until he has thoroughly ransacked the country 
from the Persian frontier to Syria. 

And now a few words on the general question of cuneiform decipher- 
ment. Mr. Fox Talbot complains with some bitterness of the cantinued 
incredulity of some of our best Orientalists as to the successful interpre- 
tation of the Assyrian incriptions; but he does not trace that incredulity 
to its true source. I believe myself, that with such men as Ewald, and 
Renan, and Cureton, the tendency to believe in our system of decipher- 
ment arises mainly from the importance and magnitude of the subject; 
for if we are in the right tract the result of our researches threatens to 
dwarf all other branches of Oriental inquiry, and almost to supersede the 
hitherto cherished study of Hebrew and Arabic and Syriac literature. 
Mr. Fox Talbot, however, and M. Oppert are also, in some degree, them- 
selves responsible for the result which they deprecate, owing to their want 
of care in distinguishing in their translations between what is certain and 
what is uncertain. No doubt, a very large portion of every Assyrian in- 
scription is now perfectly intelligible. Such portions would be read and 
explained and translated in the same way by Assyrian scholars, whether in 
England, or Ireland, or France, or Germany, and an analysis might be 
given, both etymological and grammatical, which would be entirely satis- 
factory to Semitic students ; but there is also in all the Assyrian inserip- 
tions a certain proportion of archaic forms, consisting of words and 
phrases borrowed from the Turanian dialects of the Proto-Chaldcan empire, 
which set at defiance all Semitic rules and analogies, but which are, never- 
theless, usually read and translated as if they presented no linguistic 
difficulty. The weak point at present in Assyrian decipherment is the 
treatment of these archaisms. They are usually spoken of as ideographs, 
which, however, is a complete misnomer, and their incongruity—so 
offensive to Semitic scholars as, in their estimation, to discredit the whole 
system of interpretation—is rarely noticed. I would recommend trans- 
lators to confess their entire ignorance of this branch of the subject, or to 
wait at any rate until the copious bilingual and trilingual vocabularies and 
grammatical tracts which I'am now engaged in editing are available for 
general reference, before they attempt either to read or to explain the so- 
called Assyrian ideographs. 

I will only add, in conclusion, that a new means of verifying our 
Assyrian readings is now opening out to us, which the most resolute dis- 
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believers will hardly venture to gainsay. Having had occasion to examine 
the many hundreds of small “ contract”’ tablets in the British Museum 
for the purpose of extracting their dates, and thus completing the Epony- 
mous Canon which I discovered last year, I have found that a considerable 
number of these tablets have a memorandum in the cursive Phoenician 
character scratched upon their margin, intended, as it would seem, to 
assist the Nineveh librarian in the arrangement of the documents. These 
Phoenician legends are rude, and in many cases nearly illegible; but 
wherever I have been able to read them, I have found them to give the 
same names as are inscribed in the cuneiform character on the body of the 
tablet; the much-desired test of bilingual writing being thus at length 
obtained. I have not yet fully worked out this new mine of information, 
but I am in hopes of being able to resolve, by means of the Pheenician 
key, several doubtful points in the phonetic reading of Assyrian proper 
names, and especially to ascertain the vernacular titles of many of the 
gods, which are usually expressed by monograms, or which appear under 
the disguise of mere qualificative epithets.—H. C. Raw inson (in 
Atheneum). 


Alexandrian Manuscript.—In the year 1628, Cyrillus Lucaris, then 
patriarch of Constantinople, and previously of Alexandria, sent as a pre- 
sent to King Charles I., by Sir Thomas Roe, the English ambassador in 
Turkey, a MS. of the Old and New Testaments in Greek, which, as 
having been brought from Alexandria, has from that time been commonly 
known as the Coder Alexandrinus. Cyrillus sent it to England, as being 
a treasure too precious to be allowed to remain amongst infidels, and by 
this step he probably preserved it from destruction; for he himself suf- 
fered martyrdom in 1638, having, from his true Christian zeal, incurred 
the enmity of the corrupt Greek church, as well as of their Moslem rulers. 
This MS. belonged to the Royal Library until the formation of that of the 
British Museum in 1753, where from that time it has been deposited. 
Of all the very ancient MSS. which have come down to us, this is the 
first that was employed for the criticism of the text of the New Testa- 
ment; indeed, there was for some time, perhaps, even too earnest a desire 
amongst scholars to recur to the most ancient Greek texts then accessible 
—a desire, however, which led to no practical results. There need be 
but little doubt felt as to its designation, Alewandrinus, being correct ; 
although John Rudolph Wetstein, in 1664, wrote that he had been in- 
formed by his Greek teacher, Mattheus Muttis of Cyrus, that Cyrillus 
had obtained the MS. at Mount Athos before he became patriarch of 
Alexandria. Now, although Muttis had been the deacon of Cyrillus, he 
does not appear to have been with him at Mount Athos, and his rumour 
will avail but little in opposition to the proofs of Alexandrian origin. On 
the back of the first leaf of the MS., an Arabic inscription states that it 
was written by the pen of Thecla the martyr, and that it was given to the 
Patriarchal Chamber in the year of the martyrs 814, i.e., a.D. 1098. 
Another inscription definitely states that it was dedicated to the Patriarchal 
Chamber at Alexandria; thus, wherever Cyrillus himself obtained it, he 
was right in speaking of it as having come from Alexandria. x 
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The MS. contains the LXX. version of the Old Testament (defective 
in part of the Psalms), certain Biblical songs and liturgical hymns sub- 
joined to the Psalms; the Apocryphal books; the New Testament, defec- 
tive at the beginning as far as Matt. xxv. 6, and with chasms, John vi. 
50—viii. 52; 2 Cor. iv. 18—xii. 6; after the Revelation follow the 
Epistles of Clement, of the second of which (apocryphal) but a fragment 
remains. From the list of books at the beginning of the MS. it appears 
that eighteen apocryphal Psalms, bearing the name of Solomon, had once 
been at the end of all. The Old Testament portion is valuable, as one of 
the most important documents in which we possess the LXX. version, 
while the New Testament part has the far higher value of being not a 
version, but the original text of Holy Scripture. The MS. is at present 
bound in four volumes, of which the last contains the New Testament. 
The order of the books is the same as is found in some other copies, 
The seven which are termed the Catholic Epistles—that is, those of 
James, Peter, John, and Jude—follow the Acts; then come St. Paul’s 
Epistles, amongst which the Hebrews precedes the Pastoral Epistles. 
The Apocalypse has been preserved from injury, through the Epistles of 
Clement, etc., having been subjoined, all the latter leaves of which, by 
being worn away, have received the damage which would otherwise have 
fallen on the sacred text itself. The inner corner at the top of the New 
Testament portion was a good deal injured prior to the time when the 
MS. was last bound ; it was then mutilated by the cutting away of part 
of the upper margin, but the injury at the inner corner must be anterior. 

The form of the MS. is about thirteen inches high by ten broad; the 
writing is in two columns on a page; the number of lines is about fifty; 
the letters in each line of each column are twenty or rather more. The 
writing is in undivided uncial letters, with the contractions which are 


Ocos, Inpods, Xpiotos, Tvedua. There are, of course, no accents or 
breathings; any such marks in a very ancient MS. would be indications 
of a correction or addition by a later hand. This MS. contains, in the 
Gospels, the Ammonian Sections, with the references to the Eusebian 
canons; the headings of the larger sections (or rho) stand at the top of 
the pages in the Gospels, and in those of Luke and John their numbers 
are placed in the margin of each column. The list of these divisions 
introduces each Gospel; that of Matthew being, of course, defective. In 
the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, the sections arranged by Euthalius and 
others are not found; but in the Acts a cross is sometimes introduced as 
marking a section. Where a new paragraph commences, a large letter 
is placed in the margin of the column, not necessarily the initial of the 
section, but the first letter (whatever it may be) that begins a line, even 
though in the middle of a word. In matters of mere orthography this 
Codex is in general accordance with other very ancient MSS. as to the 
confusions both of vowels and consonants. 

Few who are competent to form a judgment would doubt that the 
probable age of this MS. is about the middle of the fifth century. Mr. 
Scrivener says, “The presence of the canons of Eusebius (a.p. 268— 
340 ?), and of the Epistle to Marcellinus by the great Athanasius, patriarch 
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of Alexandria (300 ?—373), before the Psalms, place a limit in one direc- 
tion, while the absence of the Euthalian divisions in the Acts and Epistles, 
which came into vogue very soon after 458, and the shortness of the 
broypa0ai (i.e., subscriptions to the different books) appear tolerably deci- 
sive against a later date than A.D. 450. The insertion of the Epistles of 
Clement, like those of Barnabas and Hermas in the Coder Sinaiticus, 
recalls us to a period when the canon of Scripture was, in some particulars, 
a little unsettled, or about the age of the Council of Laodicea, 366. 
Other arguments have been urged both for an earlier and a later date, but 
they scarcely deserve discussion” (Scrivener’s Plain Introduction, p. 83). 
In thus attributing the MS. to the middle of the fifth century, Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, who have both examined ancient MSS. very extensively, 
fully agree on paleographical grounds, as well as on those stated by 
Scrivener ; and so does the latest editor of its text, Mr. B. Harris Cowper. 

It was once supposed by some that the origin of the MS. might be at 
least elucidated from the mention in the Arabic inscription of Thecla the 
martyr as the scribe. Cyrillus, in his accompanying letter, says that the 
name of Thecla at the end of the book had been destroyed after the 
spread of Mahometanism in Egypt. He thus, in some manner, connected 
the MS. with an Egyptian lady of that name; but he only refers to tra- 
dition for his voucher. It is probable, however, that the name of Thecla 
and its destruction was connected with this codex in a very different 
manner, and that it had at first to do with the saint’s day on which the 
mutilated New Testament now begins, and that this led to a notion, too- 
hastily adopted, that she was the writer. ‘Tregelles . . . explains the origin 
of the Arabic inscription, on which Cyril’s statement appears to rest, by 
remarking that the New Testament in our MS. at present commences with 
Matt. xxv. 6, this lesson (Matt. xxv. 1—13) being that appointed by the 
Greek church for the festival of St. Thecla (on Sept. 24). The Egyptian, 
therefore, who wrote this Arabic note, observing the name of Thecla in the 
now mutilated upper margin of the Codex, where such rubrical notes are 
commonly placed by later hands, hastily concluded that she wrote the 
book, and thus has perplexed our Biblical critics. It is hardly too much 
to say that Tregelles’ shrewd conjecture seems to be certain almost to 
demonstration ”—(Scrivener’s Plain Introduction, p. 82). 

Whether the MS. were written by one hand or not, it is at least cer- 
tain that there is in the form and arrangement of the letters a general 
resemblance ; so that the appearance at least is, that it is the work of one 
scribe. When it is remembered that, by the handwriting alone, portions 
of MS. which have come down to us have been identified as belonging to 
the same document, it will be felt that the proof that a MS. is the work 
of many hands must be very manifest, in order to overcome the antecedent 
improbability. Woide supposed that, in the New Testament, a different 
hand might be noticed as commencing in the page which contains 1 Cor. 
v.—vii.; but Mr. Scrivener points out that at that page there is a differ- 
ence in the vellum, which is thinner in the latter portion of that volume; 
this would be sufficient to account for the difference in the writing. In 
this part of the MS. the thin vellum is often worn into holes in the parts 
in which the ink once rested; this is probably produced partly from the 
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action of the ink, and partly from the furrow made by the style used by 
the scribe. 

Soon after the arrival of this MS. in England, it was collated by 
Patrick Young, Librarian to King Charles I. A collation both of the 
Old and New Testaments was given in Walton’s Polyglott; the New 
Testament was afterwards collated again by Mills, and subsequently by 
Wetstein. Grabe, in 1707-20, made the text of this MS. the basis of 
his edition of the LXX., and from this have proceeded the Moscow 
and Athens’ editions so generally used in the Greek Church; and also 
that of Mr. Field (1859) rests especially on this MS. In 1786 Woide 
published the text of the New Testament portion of this codex in what 
are called facsimile types; that is, in types cast so as to resemble the 
general character of the writing. In this edition the text of the MS. is 
represented page for page, and line for line. Although it has been ex- 
amined with some care, very few misprints have been detected in Woide’s 
work. In his Prolegomena there is much valuable information. A similar 
service was rendered for the Old Testament by Baber, who published that 
portion of the Codex in four volumes (1816—28). Mr. B. H. Cowper, 
in 1860, edited the New Testament in ordinary Greek types, introducing 
punctuation, division of words, accents, and breathings; he thus rendered 
his text one easy to be read by ordinary scholars. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the divisions, breathings, etce., are in this manner a 
matter of editorial discretion; and at times the evidence of the MS. itself 
is obscured. Mr. Cowper’s edition is a convenient one, and he appears 
to have taken great pains to insure accuracy. His Introduction contains 
much information, to which allusion only can be made here. It should be 
observed that, as Mr. Cowper wished to make his edition a complete 
Greek Testament, he has added (between brackets) those portions which 
are now wanting in the MS., taking them out of Kiister’s edition of 
Mill (see his Introduction, p. xxxi). 

The character of the text of a MS. is of great importance in estimat- 
ing its value. Though the writer of this MS. was by no means careful, 
and the corrector by no means accurate, yet the text is one which bears 
evident marks of antiquity. In the Gospels, indeed, there are many indi- 
cations of what has been called the transition text; so that at times this 
Codex, in that part, differs in many features from the readings which are 
known and proved to be the most ancient. This feature is not nearly so 
observable in the Epistles. As to the true reading of this MS. in 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, see Bishop Ellicott on the Pastoral Epistles. He gives a definite 
demonstration that the original reading really is os epavepwOy, and not (as 
altered by a later hand) @C (i. €., Ocos) efavepwOn. Wetstein’s statement 
as to this passage is correct, and Woide’s wrong, as Tregelles ascertained 
by repeated examinations.—Cassell’s Bible Dictionary. 


The Codex Sinaiticus.—To the editor of the Guardian.—Sir, I take 
the liberty of sending you the translation of a pamphlet written in Russian 
on the Sinaitic MS., which I have received from the Rev. G. Williams, of 
King’s College, Cambridge. In the present state of the controversy, 
which prevents one from feeling entire confidence in either side of it, you 
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may perhaps think this translation worth publishing. If so, it is quite at 
your service. 


Broadwindsor. 8S. C. Maan. 


“ Vindication of the Sinaitic MS. of the Bible from the Charges brought against it 
by F'. Archimandrite Porphyry, of the Assumption. By A. Nororr. St. 
Petersburg. 1863. 

“While engaged in bringing out my edition of the New Testament in Greek 
and Slavonic, and in looking for various readings likely to be of use towards the 
Slavonic translation, I received valuable assistance from the publication of the 
Sinaitic Bible (fourth century); a copy of which I owe to the emperor’s liberality. 

“This work, a monument for the time to come, of such deep interest to the 
Christian world, published under the auspices and high patronage of our emperor, 
and now completed in splendid style by the Professor of the Leipsig University, 
C. Tischendorf, is of the greatest importance to Biblical philology. 

“ After the publication of it, however, I heard of a pamphlet written by F. 
Archimandrite Porphyry of the Assumption, and bearing for title, Opinion of the 
Archimandrite Porphyry of the Assumption, regarding the Sinaitic MS., which 
contains the Old Testament incomplete, and the whole of the New Testament, with 
the Epistle of the H. Apostle Barnabas, and the Book of Hermas. 1 hastened to 

rocure it, hoping to profit by the researches of the F. Archimandrite, who lived 
ong enough in the east, who is well known for his travels to Mount Sinai, who 
was the first to give information regarding this MS., and who copied a portion of 
it. But I was lost in amazement, and deeply grieved to find that the writing of 
the F. Archimandrite is nothing else than a malicious and personal article, 
levelled at Mr. Tischendorf in particular, without an atom of learned criticism, 
and one which ought never to have flowed from the pen of a man holding spi- 
ritual rank. 

“It is with the greatest regret that I now take the pen, but I find myself 
constrained so to do. For my object is not to inquire into the personal invectives 
of the F. Archimandrite against Mr. Tischendorf, and to judge of their merit ; 
but it is to vindicate a sacred relic, snatched from the flames of Omar, treasured 
up for so many centuries on Mount Sinai, handled by holy fathers and anchorites; 
a relic that bears on itself traces of having been read, but which is now insulted, 
under a ban of excommunication, for this reason only (as it appears from the 
writing of the F. Archimandrite), that Mr. Tischendorf did not employ him who 
first discovered the MS. in the convent of Mount Sinai. And this insult is 
offered by one who holds spiritual rank, and who says that his opinion ‘is the 
result of a liberal Biblical criticism, and the firstfruits of the field of our theo- 
logical literature ;’ and that ‘nobody who looks at it will in future say that 
among the Russian priesthood there is no knowledge or understanding of the 
Bible; that there is not even a seed thereof to sow—no, not even a flail to help 
one to sever the tares from the wheat.’ 

“This insult, I fear, will make a deep impression on those who are not 
acquainted with the Greek, and who may not have at hand a copy of this edition 
of the Sinaitic MS., drawn as it is in a limited number of copies, the price of 
which, moreover, is not within the reach of very many. Besides, the F. Archi- 
mandrite, speaking of the Sinaitic Bible and of other MSS. brought by Mr. 
Tischendorf, says the following :—‘ These relics have been exposed to the sight 
of the whole people of the capital for the space of two weeks; and this people 
looked affectionately on the relic of Sinaitic antiquity, and kissed it devoutly, 
knowing nothing of its heretical origin, neither perceiving any foul odour from 
it. I expect that Tischendorf, knowing well how dangerous this relic is for us, 
laughed in secret at our blissful ignorance.’ 

“On me, therefore, devolves the duty of refuting this unpardonable insult 
offered by the F. Archimandrite to all the brethren of Sinai, in the face of their 
venerable bishop, who entertains with so much kindness even the poorest 
Russian worshippers in the wilderness of Sinai, of whose good offices I was 
myself witness; who watches with holy zeal over the interests of the Church 
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on Mount Sinai, and who with the greatest kindness and good nature made over 
this valuable MS. to be published. 

“ Although the F. Archimandrite said in Constantinople and wherever else 
he travelled, that ‘the text of the Sinaitic Gospel does not accord with the text 
received by the whole Church Catholic, and that therefore it contradicts or destroys 
the teaching respecting the person of Christ (God-Man), and thus raised sundry 
disputes and strifes of words on this subject, yet he never once shewed proof of 
it, but rather, may be, created greater perplexity, and left a bad opinion of the 
learning of our clergy, both in the east and in the west. 

“ During my recent journey in the East, nowhere did I hear reproaches cast 
upon the monks of Mount Sinai for their parting with the MS.; for the Russian 
Government never alienates anywhere anything from any one; and even if the 
monks of Mount Sinai offered this MS. in present to Russia, yet Russia would 
not assuredly remain in debt to them, but this very gift would tend to the pros- 
perity of their sainted abode, now on the road to decay; neither did one of the 
eastern patriarchs offer even to censure the bishop for his conduct; for this 
reason, that this MS. of the Bible having remained useless in the desert of 
Mount Sinai, he turned it to the welfare of his Church. 

“Let us now examine in detail the points from which the Archimandrite 
brings forth the heresy of the Sinaitic text. 

“Not one of the existing ancient MSS. of Holy Scripture can be called ex- 
clusively Catholic; but all those MSS. together are used in order to establish 
texts adopted by the Church. In the East they make no bos great difference 
between all printed texts, which have not been intentionally falsified. The 
Church of Rome has received St. Jerome’s translation made on the authority of 
various texts. With us in Russia, the Church receives the Slavonic version, and 
the texts which agree more or less with it. If the Slavonic text, in which are 
many errors and a few omissions, but no interpolations, is called heretical, then 
we ought also to call heretical all other MSS. of whatever class. To begin with 
these, this one patent fact alone does away with all the attacks of F. Archi- 
mandrite Porphyry. The editor of the Sinaitic MS. himself points to the number 
of mistakes which occur in it, in proof that the caligraph who wrote the MS. 
was not acquainted with the Greek language, but was employed merely for his 
skill in caligraphy, as it was often done in copying MSS. Bat this very defect 
is amply compensated by the servile copy of the original. The Sinaitic MS. has 
the closest affinity with the celebrated Vatican MS., and its readings agree with 
the quotations of the principal fathers of the Church, and with others of the best 
and oldest MSS. The editor shews this also. He likewise refutes with search- 
ing proofs the opinion of F. Archimandrite Porphyry, who ascribes the Sinaitic 
MS. to the end of the fifth century, giving his proofs in writing. The F. Archi- 
mandrite, however, did not do this. In his charges against the Sinaitic MS., 
etc., he did not also give the refutations of Tischendorf, but he brought forward 
before the public his own allegations only. Before throwing out complaints 
against the Sinaitic Bible, however, he ought first to have refuted publicly the 

roofs brought forward by Tischendorf. Here are the articles of accusation 
ana against the Sinaitic MS. by F. Archimandrite Porphyry, with our reply 
to each article. 

‘*1, ‘The whole Church Catholic from the earliest centuries, reads thus, in 
the Gospel of St. Matthew i. 25:—‘* And he knew her not (Joseph) wntil she brought 
forth her first-born son.” But in the Sinaitic MS. one reads this shorter passage: 
— And he knew her not until she brought forth a son.” The words her first-born 
are omitted, as if the writer of this MS. thought that Christ is not the fruit of 
Mary; thatsHe had borrowed nothing from her most holy body, but had come 
through her as if through a channel; and therefore they did not call Him her 
son. Suspicious !’ 

“ But to us, the explanation given by the F. Archimandrite appears at least 
factious, and it is with difficulty that we have made up our mind to give it in 
full. Can it be that the F. Archimandrite has not even looked at the editions of 
the New Testament by Wetstein, Griesbach, Mill, and lastly by Tischendorf, in 
whose commentaries reference is made to the heretical interpretation of the word 
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mpérotokoy, first-born, by Helvidius? Is it possible that he is not aware of what 
§. Jerome and others said on this occasion? Even in our time the learned arch- 
bishop of Astrakhan, Nicephorus, in the very Greek of his exposition of the 
Gospels for the week before the birth of Christ, says—‘ Thus, when you hear 
the word first-born, think not that the holy mother of God gave birth also 
to other sons, for here the word ‘first-born’ does not imply some other son, as if 
he were only the first and only begotten, but even this, ‘the first-born of every 
creature.’ Col. i. 15” (Russ. ed. of 1847, vol. ii., p. 534). In the oldest MSS. 
to the words rdy viby airijs roy mpwrdroxov, her son, first-born, is simply substituted 
the word vidv, son, i.e., until she brought forth a son. The word airijs, her, would 
then have been superfluous according to the evident sense of verse 20. The 
omission in the Sinaitic MS. of the words indicated is, may be, not an omission; 
this very same reading is also found in the celebrated Vatican MS. It deserves 
the particular atteation of Biblical critics; but in no case can it call forth an 
explanation such as that of F. Porphyry. 

“*2. ‘In the Church Catholic, and from the earliest centuries, St. Mark i. 1 
is read thus—‘ The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” 
But in the Sinaitic MS. the words Son of God are omitted. And thus Christ is 
not the Son of God! Marvellous !’ 

“ Assuredly we, for our part, hardly understand how the F. Archimandrite 
could draw such an extraordinary conclusion from this evident error of the copyist, 
corrected in the MS. itself by no modern hand. Not to mention that the exist- 
ence of the whole Gospel rests on this, that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, can 
it be that the F. Archimandrite did not see in that same place of the Gospel of 
St. Mark, in col. 2, concerning the baptism of our Saviour—‘ And there was a 
voice from heaven: Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.’ 
This then is the voice of God himself, and not of the Evangelist. Certainly, if 
the MS. were heretical, this place especially would have been mutilated before 
many others. But in chap. ix. 7 of this same Gospel of St. Mark, in the account 
of our Saviour’s transfiguration, again the same voice of the same Lord God 
says— This is my beloved Son; hear him.’ And in chap. xv. 39 of this Gospel 
of St. Mark, the words of the centurion, ‘ Surely this man was the Son of God.’ 
We need not multiply quotations; but we cannot but say that the F. Archi- 
mandrite’s explanation has not the shadow of substance. 

‘3. ‘The whole Church Catholic, from the earliest centuries, reads the last 
twelve verses of the last chapter of St. Mark, in which, among other things, 
mention is made of Christ’s ascension into heaven. But in the Sinaitic MS. 
these verses do not exist, and thus Christ is not gone into heaven! Astonishing! 
They say Eusebius and Jerome (fourth century) saw Gospels in which these 
verses were left out. But what follows from that? This only follows—that 
those Gospels were neither of the Church nor authorized. Both those teachers 
give onal of this, as also of the exception taken at this example, and they 
themselves read this Gospel of Mark, which supported the orthodox faith in 
Christ’s ascension; otherwise they could not have spoken of the disparity be- 
tween such a Gospel and others of the same Evangelist left incomplete.’ 

“The F. Archimandrite himself cannot doubt that Eusebius and Jerome 
(fourth century) saw Gospels in which these verses were left out; but do the 
call those MSS. heretical, as F. Porphyry does? ‘They considered the twelve 
verses complete, as Catholic. The oldest MSS., the Vatican and others, support 
these twelve verses; yet they do not all have this ending. Still no one ealls 
them heretical, but fs incomplete. 

“4, ‘The whole Church Catholic, from the first centuries, reads in St. Luke 
xxiv. 51, that Christ, having blessed His disciples near Bethany, was parted 
from them and carried up into heaven. But in the Sinaitic MS. the words 
“carried up into heaven” are omitted. There is, then, no more glad tidings of 
Christ’s ascension. Astounding! For since only the two evangelists Mark 
and Luke make mention of this event, which the other two do not record, 
through the omission of these passages in both their Gospels, a precious dogma 
of the Christian faith is thereby destroyed! Never!’ 

“ Here, also, must we repeat what we said on the first point: can it be pos- 
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sible that the F. Archimandrite has not even glanced at some of the chief critical 
editions of the holy Gospels, where it is made plain that in many very ancient 
MSS. those words are omitted? This, however, does not prove that those MSS., 
as, é.g., the Vatican MS., are therefore heretical; and that the received ending 
is not Catholic. We do not quote Tischendorf’s edition to the F. Archimandrite, 
but we ask him to cast his look on Wetstein’s text, whose edition is to this day 
quoted as one of the best (Nov. Test. Gracum. Editionis recepte. 1751). But 
wherefore does the F. Archimandrite not say that in the first chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, the event of our Saviour Christ’s ascension is found in all its 
detail, mt it appears that the writer of this MS. did not omit at all inten- 
tionally the words above mentioned ? 

“5, ‘The whole Church Catholic, from the earliest centuries, reads in St. 
John viii. 3—12, the comforting account of the forgiveness granted by the Lord 
to a woman taken in adultery. But this account is left out in the Sinaitic MS, 
Doubtful! The heretic Apollinarius ‘omitted it in his copy of the Gospel. The 
enemies of the faith—inimici fidei— omitted it, on the testimony of Augustine; 
as did also the Armenians, who said that this narrative might do harm to 
Christian morals; BAaBepay elvar Trois woAAots Thy To.abTny axpdaow (Nicon). But 
Papias of Hierapolis, who was a hearer of John the Theologian, knew this 
account of the woman taken in adultery. He had read it in those ancient MSS. 
of the Gospels which belonged to the Church. In the library of the convent of 
Mount Sinai, I saw a Gospel of St. John of the tenth century, transcribed from 
the very old copy of Jerusalem. In it the whole of the good news concerning 
the woman taken in adultery is singled out with red dots divided by a yoke thus, 
-—>—; and on the margin is inserted the following :—“ 7a dBeAicueva ev Tiolv 
dvrvypdpors od Keira, ode "AmoAwaplou, ev Bt Trois apxatos bAa Keira. Mvnuovetovor 
THs Tepikom}s Tavrns Kal of dwdorvAo mavTes, év als e&éGevro Siardteow eis oikodouhy 
Tis ekxAnolas ’—i.e., in certain copies, and in the copy of Apolinarius, all this is 
not found which is here singled out by these marks; but in ancient (literally in 
the original) MSS., all this is read. Moreover, all the apostles mention this 
beginning of St. John viii., in the constitutions which they drew up for the 
edification of the Church. In the library of the monastery on Mount Athos 
there is a copy of the four Gospels of the tenth century (in octavo, on parchment) 
that belongs to the class of MSS. used for editions authorized by the Church. 
At the end*of it is inserted the following :— Eipyra: ka) erepa év dpxaios dyti- 
ypdpos, dep ovveldouer ypdyar mpds TH TéAEL TOD abTod evaryyeAioTud ("Iddvvov), & 
éotw Tdde.” (mdppwOw dvaywaokerat 8An %) Tepixom) Twepl Tis worxaAldos)—that is, 
It is found otherwise even in ancient copies; but we, for conscience’ sake, have 
written this at the end of this Evangelist (John), to wit—(after that follows the 
whole account of the woman taken in adultery). After such testimony it is 
impossible not to refer the Sinaitic MS. to the class of heretical MSS.’ 

“There can be no doubt that the touching Gospel narrative now mentioned 
is not an interpolation, but that it belongs comataliy to the text. The ancient 
omission in many of the oldest MSS., among others in that of the Vatican, 
which never was reckoned heretical, is yet the one after which John Chrysostom 
omitted this narrative in his Homilies on the Gospel of St. John. The very 
clemency and pity of our Saviour Christ was quoted for evil in the corrupt times 
of that century. In Gospels of the ninth century, most complete, conferred 
on me with the blessing of the patriarch of Alexandria, this place alone is 
omitted. 

“6. ‘The whole of the Church Catholic, from the earliest centuries, reads in 
the Gospel of John (xvi. — He shall glorify me (the Spirit of Truth), for he 
shall take of mine, and shall shew it unto you (15). All things that the Father 
hath are mine; therefore said I that he shall take of mine and shall shew it 
unto you.” But in the Sinaitic MS. this 15th verse is omitted, as if the editor 
did not believe that Christ is the Son of God, and that He has all that which 
His Father has. Remarkable!’ 

“ An evident oversight of the writer of the MS., hardly worth mentioning, 
and from which assuredly no one can draw the inference that Christ has not all 
that which his Father has; for the preceding verse tells this very thing, and the 
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following tends to the same object; therefore those words are repeated in the 
fifteenth verse which occur in the fourteenth— Therefore said I that he shall 
take of mine, and shall shew it unto you.’ 

“7, ‘The whole Church Catholic, from the earliest centuries, reads in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians xii. 28, 29—‘‘ God hath set some in the Church, 
first apostles, seeondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then 
gifts of healing, helps, governments, diversities of tongues.” But in the Sinaitic 
MS. the word diversities is omitted, may be through carelessness of the writer; 
yet it may also be owing to this—that the writers of it read together the words 
governments of tongues, and understood that God gives to Christians the power to 
govern tongues, i.¢., peoples or nations. Behold what contradictory meaning 
this MS. gives !’ 

“The omission of the word diversities is corrected in the text itself by some 
ancient hand. The explanation given by the F. Archimandrite is so absurd and 
affected that it requires no refutation. 

“ We might write at length in order to refute the F. Archimandrite, for his 
Opinion presents a wide field for criticism; but this would require time. We 
have only hastened to quiet the minds of those who love the Word of God, 
relatively to the attacks made by the F. Archimandrite Porphyry on one of 
these ancient relics of the Holy Scriptures, and to shew that this MS. is indeed 
a treasure for the study of various readings; that Russian money has not been 
spent in vain; and that it will bring forth fruits to the glory of our Lord. 

“We give the F. Archimandrite’s conclusion. ‘I suppose that after a third 
examination of the Sinaitic Bible, my opinion may perhaps alter a shade and be 
rounded off as regards the time at which that MS. saw the light, the originals on 
which it was written, the heretics by whom it was falsified, those who corrected 
it, etc. But I affirm that all I have said respecting the worth and merit of the 
text of the Gospel in that MS. rests on unchangeable and invariable truth; and 
I hope that this truth shall appear and be defended by the Church Catholic, and 
that it will triumph over the doubt caused by hot and angry discussions.’ 

“ And we also hope that the orthodox Church Catholic will look upon the 
Sinaitic MS. of the Bible as one of those foundation-stones that serve for the 
building up of solid learning and of a clearer knowledge of the text of the Old 
and New Testaments; and that the theologians of the whole world will abide 
grateful to the Russian Government for this most precious gift, already appre- 
ciated by many of the most learned men in Europe. 

“ January 6, 1863.” : 


Chesil.—This is enumerated among the cities of the Negeb, in Josh. 
xv. 80. In his new and interesting work on the district, Mr. Wilton 
says :—‘‘It is not mentioned elsewhere under this name; but there is a 
general agreement of opinion among critics, that it is the same as the 
Bethul of Josh. xix. 4, and the Bethuel of 1 Chron. iv. 30. To these [ 
would add the Bethel of 1 Sam. xxx. 27, which is undoubtedly the place 
we are now considering. It is naturally mentioned first among the cities 
to which David sent presents, being (as we shall see) the one nearest to 
Ziklag, where he then was; and it is followed with equal appropriateness 
by Ramoth of the South (our ninth city, the modern Kurnub), which is 
the next nearest. This fourth instance, besides helping to determine the 
locality, is valuable as giving us the clue to the true etymology of the 
word. It would appear, indeed, from the Septuagint rendering, that 
Chesil was not the original word even in the present catalogue, but that 
it has been substituted for it since the Greek version was made. This 
view is confirmed by the fact, that in Josh. xix. 4, Chesil is the rendering 
of one MS. (209 K.) How then are we to explain this unusual pro- 
cedure? The following is submitted as an easy and natural mode of 
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solving the difficulty. This place has originally been a spot in which the 
worship of the true God has been carried on, but, in process of time, it 
has degenerated into a scene of heathenish revelry, precisely in the same 
manner that the other Bethel, as well as Dan (both early associated with 
the worship of Jehovah), sank into the depths of a debasing super- 
stition. 

“And as the northern Bethel (the house of God) was punished by 
being designated Bethaven (the house of nothingness), so here, the same 
honourable title was either disguised by intentional corruption (Bethuel, 
Bethul), or altogether supplanted by a word signifying ‘ folly ’ (Chesil). 
But a yet further analogy may be traced between the two Bethels. In 
the northern one, the same Hebrew letters which form the word Aven, 
become by a slight change of punctuation, On, and thus refer to one 
of the many phases of idolatry—the worship of the Sun. Even so, the 
word Chesil, which literally means ‘fool,’ also signifies the group of stars 
known as Orion. This is one of the five constellations known from the 
earliest ages; the other four being Sirius, the Hyades, the Pleiades, and 
Arcturus. Orion was supposed by the Orientals to be the star of Nimrod, 
who, according to their mythology, was chained to heaven. Hence the 
question of the Divine speaker, ‘Canst thou loose the bands of Orion?’ 
It is not surprising that it should have possessed such a hold of the 
eastern mind, when we find an observant traveller thus speaking of its 
effects on herself. ‘And then there was the rising of Orion. I have 
said that the constellations were less conspicuous than at home, from the 
universal brilliancy of the sky: but Orion shone forth, night by night, 
till the punctual and radiant apparition became almost oppressive to the 
watching sense.’ It is not quite certain, however, that Chesil was 
applied exclusively to Orion. The Rabbinical writers understood it to 
refer to Sirius, which is called in Arabic séultulus,—thus recognizing the 
same paronomasia as the Hebrew; and we know that it was used in the 
plural to signify the constellations generally. It will be our safest course, 
therefore, to consider Chesil as a comprehensive term, descriptive of the 
star-worship which was once so prevalent among the eastern nations, es- 
pecially the Arabians. We can the better understand this proneness on 
the part of the latter to the worship of the heavenly bodies, when we 
take into consideration the intense purity of the desert sky. Its influence 
was not unfelt by Dr. Robinson, as he bivouacked on one occasion near 
Ain Hasb, and may be traced in the unwonted eloquence, which for a 
time relieves the necessarily prosaic character of his narrative. ‘ Above 
our heads (he writes) was the deep azure of an Oriental sky, studded with 
innumerable stars and brilliant constellations, on which we gazed with a 
higher interest from the bottom of this deep chasm. . . . Ten minutes 
after midnight we were again upon our camels. The moon had set, and 
all was dark; the night breeze cool and refreshing. All was still as the 
grave; nor did the noiseless tread of the camels in the sand break in at 
all upon the silence. . . . I watched with interest the dawning of the 
morning star; at length about 5 o’clock it burst at once over the eastern 
mountains radiant with brightness.’ Our next object is to discover a 
site, not only answering to the other required conditions, but historically 
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associated with this particular form of idolatry, originating with a purer 
worship. 

“Mr. Rowland has suggested e/-Khulasah, an important ruin a few 
miles 8.W. of Beersheba, (the Elusa of the Greeks and Romans) as repre- 
senting the ancient Chesil. He does not give his reasons for arriving at 
this conclusion; we may, however, suppose him to have been influenced 
by the analogy both of name (allowance being made for the interchange of 
similar letters, and for the use of the Anagram), and of position (in rela- 
tion to Hormah and Ziklag). These are important points of resemblance, 
but there are others, connected with the religious aspects of the spot, 
which place its identity with Chesil beyond all reasonable doubt. 

**(1.) We have direct scriptural evidence that in this immediate 
neighbourhood, God’s pure worship was solemnly performed, in a place 
duly set apart for the purpose. Soon after the birth of Isaac,—which we 
have seen reason to associate with the preceding city (Eltolad),—Abraham 
entered into covenant relations with Abimelech, king of the Philistines, at 
Beersheba. The sacred historian then relates that Abraham ‘planted a 
grove (literally, a tamarisk, as the Hebrew imports) in Beersheba, and 
called there on the name of the Lord, the everlasting God. And Abra- 
ham sojourned in the Philistines’ land many days.’ Now I think it will 
at once strike the reader of these verses, that the religious act here in- 
dicated, was of a more significant and permanent character than that 
recorded in connexion either with Shechem or the northern Bethel. 

“And yet we find Shechem regarded by the Israelites as hallowed 
ground, from this its early association with their great ancestor: nor is it 
improbable that Jacob’s steps were directed to the future Bethel, by the 
recollection that the place had already been consecrated by the prayers of 
‘the friend of God;’ so that we may well believe that no small portion of 
its subsequent sanctity, was derived from the fact, that there ‘ prayer was 
wont to be made,’ long before Jacob’s special act of dedication. If, then, 
the already existing and perhaps desecrated Oak of Shechem, under which 
Abraham reared his temporary altar, became a sacred tree for long cen- 
turies, with how much greater veneration would that Tamarisk, planted 
in the Southern wilderness by Abraham’s own hands, be regarded by 
Ishmael and his descendants, and how much higher a sanctity would 
attach to the place where he had worshipped, not for one passing day, 
but day by day, and sabbath after sabbath through many successive years ! 
The next inquiry is, what was the precise situation of this place of wor- 
ship, thus’solemnly inaugurated by Abraham? Our version represents 
the patriarch as planting his tamarisk ‘in Beersheba.’ Now it appears 
to me improbable in the extreme, that he would fix upon a spot for 
devotional purposes—whose greatest recommendation must surely have 
been its comparative seclusion—close to a public well, and that, too, such 
as Beersheba, which, from the quality as well as quantity of its water, 
was an object of envy and contention on the part of the Philistines, in 
the days both of Abraham and Isaac, and is even now jointly resorted to 
by two Arab tribes. We are not, however, required to place Abraham’s 
sanctuary or ‘house of God,’ as he probably called it, in close contiguity 
to the well of Beersheba. 
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“The preposition beth is often used in the sense of ‘near’ or ‘by,’ 
and is even so translated in the Authorized Version. This undoubted 
latitude of meaning, enables us to assign such a position to Abraham’s 
Bethel, that while strictly within the district of Beersheba, it satisfies all 
the other requirements to which I have adverted. 

**(3.) But the testimony of Scripture does not stop here. The pro- 
phet Amos expressly declares, that instead of the pure worship of Jehovah 
which had formerly prevailed in this place, there was in his time an 
organized system of star-worship, which was exercising a most corrupting 
influence on the degenerate Hebrews. ‘Thus saith the Lord, Seek ye Me, 
and ye shall live: but seek not Bethel, nor enter into Gilgal, and pass not 
to Beersheba... . Seek the Lord, and ye shall live... . Seek Him that 
maketh the seven stars (the Pleiades), and Orion (Chesil). . . . But ye have 
borne the tabernacle of your Moloch (the Sun, or perhaps Saturn) and 
Chiun (Sirius) your images, the star of your god, which ye made to your- 
selves.’ And again: ‘They that swear by the sin of Samaria, and say, 
Thy god, O Dan, liveth; and the manner (“the worship,” according to 
the Sept. and Secker) of Beersheba liveth; even they shall fall, and never 
rise up again.’ The state of things thus recorded by Amos, had probably 
been of long standing even in his day. There is reason to believe, that 
during the protracted sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, the Arabians 
retaining their veneration for the southern Bethel on account of its con- 
nexion with Abraham, made it one of the seats of that worship of the 
heavenly bodies, to which they were so addicted before the Mohammedan 
era. How natural, therefore, was it that the Jews, after their return from 
Babylon, cured of their proneness to idolatry, should brand the desecrated 
spot with the name Chesil. It is curious to trace this worship down to 
the end of the fourth century. Jerome distinctly testifies to the fact 
that the great majority of the inhabitants of Elusa, who were connected 
with the Saracens of the adjacent desert, held an annual festival in the 
temple of Venus, whom they worshipped as the morning star. And 
Sozomen, a contemporary writer of the Eastern church, speaks of it 
under its original uame, Bethelia, ‘a town (he says) belonging to the in- 
habitants of Gaza, well peopled, and having several temples remarkable 
for their structure and antiquity; particularly a Pantheon, situated on an 
eminence made of earth, brought thither for the purpose, which com- 
manded the whole city.’ 

*<T conjecture (continues Sozomen) that this place was named Bethelia, 
which signifies the house of God, by reason of this temple.’ The best 
commentary on these accounts, is the description given by modern tra- 
vellers, of the present condition of el-Khulasah :—‘ These ruins cover an 
area of fifteen or twenty acres, throughout which the foundations and 
enclosures of houses are distinctly to be traced, and squared stones are 
everywhere thinly scattered. Towards the western side are two open 
places, perhaps open squares of the ancient city. Several large heaps of 
hewn stones, in various parts, probably mark the sites of public buildings ; 
but they are thrown together in too mffch confusion to be easily made 
out. Occasional fragments of columns and entablatures were visible. . . . 
We judged that here must have been a city, with room enough for a 
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population of fifteen or twenty thousand souls.’ ‘The city stood upon 
an island formed by two wadys, which separate a little above the ancient 
town, and unite again about a quarter of a mile below it. . . . There are 
two square ruins near each other, about the centre of the city, which 
stand isolated from all the rest.’ The remains are very extensive; and 
the stones are of all sizes and shapes,—showing even in their fragments, 
the carefulness with which they had been hewn and prepared. . . . Hard 
by (the dry bed of a stream) were the ruins of large buildings, some 
square, others circular, the stones not rude but well-hewn. . . . The stones 
of Elusa lie scattered over the valley, with great quantities of pottery of 
all colours,—white, black, and red.” —The Neged. 


The Eshel, or Tamarisk.—The last mentioned writer has expressed 
his dissent from the generally received opinion, that the Eshel of Gen. 
xxi. 33; 1 Sam. xxii. 6; xxxi. 13, signifies the Tarfa or Tamarisk. The 
following considerations may, however, serve to shew that his arguments 
are of little avail against the overwhelming preponderance of counter- 
evidence both external and internal. (1.) Dr. Bonar says, that he “ never 
heard the name Eshel applied to the tamarisk tree, in the desert or in 
Palestine.” 

This is readily granted; and yet it does not necessarily follow that 
others have not been more fortunate in this respect. The best Hebrew 
and Arabic scholars, are agreed in considering Hshkel as synonymous with 
Athul (pronounced Asu/), one of the Arabic words for tamarisk tree : 
while Sir R. K. Porter tells us, that he found this very name applied by 
the Arabs to the venerable tamarisk, which is the sole representative of 
the famous hanging gardens of Babylon. Professor Royle gives similar 
testimony with regard to India and Egypt; and what is yet more to the 
point, both he and Burckhardt positively affirm, that this is also the case 
in Arabia itself. 

(2.) He argues that the tamarisk “is not a likely tree to be planted 
for its shade. Its leaves are so thin and wiry, that they give no shelter 
either from heat or rain.” It may well be doubted whether our author 
has not in these words, unduly depreciated the tamarisk, without of 
course, intending to do so; for he himself says elsewhere, “ In how many 
ways did God refresh us in the desert. Sometimes it was the ‘shadow 
of a great rock ;’ sometimes it was the foliage of the palm, or the tarfa, 
or the ritt’m, and sometimes it was the genial breeze.” And in the same 
page he adds, “ We found ourselves in a wood of tarfa-trees, of consider- 
able extent.” In this identical grove, Dr. Stewart’s sheekh, foreseeing a 
coming storm, was anxious, for the sake of his camels, ¢o avail himself of 
the shelter of the trees.’ There is nothing, indeed, to prevent ovr under- 
standing Eshel in Gen. xxi. 33, (which is without the article) to signify 
“a grove of tamarisks,” which is the rendering of Rosenmiiller, Boothroyd, 
and others. (3.) He further alleges that ‘in the desert it is a small tree, 
and even in Egypt and at Sidon, where it is seen to best advantage, it is 
not a large one.” The grove in Wady es-Sheikh, just mentioned, is 
characterized by Dr. Stewart as ‘‘ of respectable size,” notwithstanding 
the recklessness of the Arabs, and the destructive agencies constantly 
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operating against all vegetation in the peninsula. Professor Royle, how- 
ever, adduces facts which prove that, under favourable circumstances, it 
attains the size “ magne olive,’ and even “of a large oak.” The 
ancient tamarisk of Babylon, to which I have already referred, although 
but a wreck of what it once was, shews by the great circumference of its 
now hollow trunk, that it must have been a tree of stately proportions. 
It is still more satisfactory to find a similar luxuriance of growth in 
Arabia Petrea. A French naturalist, M. Bové, saw “some very large 
(trés gros) tamarisks” between Suez and Gaza; and the day before 
reaching the latter place, that is to say, in the very region of Beersheba, 
he came to a valley, which he calls Lisare, “full of tamarisks, three or 
four yards in circumference, and from twelve to fifteen yards in height.” 

(4.) Dr. Bonar’s next argument, founded on 1 Sam. xxii. 6, that “no 
tarfa-tree that we saw or heard of would admit of” Saul and all his 
servants standing under it,—is at once disposed of by a reference to the 
precise phraseology of the passage, which only asserts that Saul himself 
was under the tree. 

(5.) The last objection is based on the apparent discrepancy between 
1 Sam. xxxi. 13 (which speaks of “the Eshkel” at Jabesh-Gilead), and 1 
Chron. x. 12 (where the same tree is called “the Hlah”). This, although 
formidable at first sight, is obviated by a consideration of the primary 
meaning of Elah. Derived from a root which imports strength, it gene- 
rally denotes “ the tree” or “ the strong tree,” while it applies specifically 
to the principal or characteristic tree, of the particular region referred to. 
Thus, in the desert it is the Palm, as at El-Paran and Elim; in central 
Canaan it is the Terebinth, and (with a slight modification) the Oak, and 
in the Ghor, or valley of the Jordan, it is the Tamarisk; as it is very 
evident, from the minute observations of Lieutenant Lynch, who navigated 
its entire extent, and of Dr. Robinson, who, when crossing the Jordan, 
opposite Wady Zabis, by a ford over an island, mentions “the many 
tamarisks upon it,” and speaks of two former channels of the river, as 
“full of tamarisks, éhe most common tree just here.” We can now under- 
stand why Abraham made choice of the tamarisk on this occasion. It 
was not because it was superior to the oaks of Moreh and Mamre, or the 
palms of Jericho and Elim; but because the oak required a richer soil, 
and a greater elevation than Khulasah (which is only seven hundred and 
four feet above the sea), while the palm, on the other hand, would have 
languished without the tropical temperature, and brackish waters, of the 
Southern Ghor. The patriarch, therefore, displayed his wisdom in select- 
ing for his new abode, the largest kind of tree, which would flourish in 
that locality ; one, moreover, which attains an enormous age, whose wood 
is valuable for its hardness and convertibility into charcoal, and its galls 
for their medicinal properties. And if the Arabs of the present day, 
regard as sacred the tamarisk which grows among the ruins of Babylon, 
because it afforded the Caliph Ali, a temporary resting-place after the 
battle of Hillah; much more would the Ishmaelites of old, be likely to 
venerate the Tamarisk which shaded the sanctuary, where their great 
forefather had worshipped during “ many days.” —Wilton’s Negeb. 











